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Chapter t 
PROBLEM 

Raising the level of functioniug of the culturally disadvantaged, especially 
those of school age, is recognized as one of the xoajor educational problems 
of today. This growing concern for improving the educational offerings for 
these children has resulted in legislation at both the federal and state 
levels as well as contributions from fund granting agencies to encourage 
state departments and local school systems to initiate Innovations for 
helping these children develop their potential. 

although culturally disadvantaged children have always been in the public 
schools, the concern is becoming greater because of the con^iexlty of the 
economic structure. It has now become a necessity rather than merely an 
advantage for individuals to have an education to be productive members of 
society. , . 

When one notes the statistics on the growing numbers of cultur^Uy dis- 
advantaged attending the public schools , the problem appears to be even 
more critical and disheartening. The problem is most apparent in growing 
urban areas. In 1950 about one child out of ten attending the public 
schools in the nation’s fourteen largest cities was considered culturally 
disadvantaged. In 1960, the figure had risen to one out of three, ^e 
urgency of the problem is underscored, by the fact that .not ail of the 
nation’s underprivileged, disadvantaged and deprived children— the 
Mexican- American and American Indiv of the southwest,, the- Appalachian 
Hill-Folk, the southern Negro, and countless others— are represented in 
these figures 0larrington, 1963) and (Shaw, 1963). 

At one time the concept of "giftedness will out” was gMrally accepted. 
"Everyone knew that cream would rise in fresh milk, and everyone knew that 
high intellectual capacity in human society had the same ingredients of 
self-rising fat globules." (Bond, 1960) In recent years, our concepts 
regarding talent have changed radically. Today we have come to realize 
that potentials, if not nurtured, may never reach fruition. Loss of talent 
is an intolerable loss to society. From the standpoint of human rights we 
have an obligation to make it possible for each individual to develop his 
potentials to the fullest. 

In the foreword of jgie Culturally Deprived Child (Riessmah, 196?) , Watsdn 
makes the following statement: 

In the current flurry of concern over the gifted, most well-to-do 
families are pleased to think of their own children as being 
given well deserved special consideration. Teachers are gratified 
because 'higher standards’ are in vogue. Yet the great reservoir 
of undiscovered and underdeveloped intellectual talent in ih^rica 
is not in upper-class or mlddle^class neighborhoods* While the 
proportion of high IQs may be lower in underprivileged areas — 
this is a slippery question, as Professor Riessman demons trates-- 
- the actual numbers of intellectually very bright children in 
poor homes are far in excess of those to be found in the 
’ relatively few homes of business and professional leaders. 

What is needed now is some fresh approach to the discoyei^ ®hd 
cultivation of the talents that undoubtedly exist among millions 
of children from unpromisory backgrounds . The usual tests won t 
identify them^ the usual teachers won’t inspire them. 



Eells, et al (1951) point out that the most important face about our low 
economic groups is that they include more pupils with high IQs than is true 
of the groups in the middle economic brackets* He further* states that one 
important way of coping with the problems of shortage in industry of high 
level personnel is to recruit from the working class level ^ind. elevate them 
to the professions at the middle class level* 

The literature abounds with descriptions as to xrtsat the culturally dis- 
advantage child is like* Oftentimes the determination of these character- 
istics is based largely on observation rather than on more perclse assess- 
ment using research tools* In addition, the characteristics reported 
refer to groups of individuals and are not all necessarily applicabie to 
an individual* 

The authorities in the field of the culturally disadvantaged recomend 
ways by which the school can improve their educational offerings for these 
children* Such recommendations have not usually been tested oh a research 
basis* • . 

Essentially two basic strategies for educating the culturally disadvantaged 
have been recommended* One places primary emphasis on helping, the child 
catch up to middle class standards through a bombardment of ''cultural” 
stimulation* With this approach the environment and the child’s way of 
life are viewed almost entirely in negative terms* The other strata^ 
places major emphasis on the culture of the child and how certain character- 
istics of this culture affect his learning and achieveu^nt* The strengths 
of the child’s culture and style are considered primary* The approach 
assumes that the school culture is to some extent malleable, to the needs 
and style of the child* The more recent educative trends Seem to be 
leaning heavily in the direction of the latter strategy. In order to be 
effective in the education of the culturally disadvantaged, an, under- 
standing of the child within the framework of his particular culture is 
necessary and remedial action based on this understanding seeiaihgly is 
required* A third approach and the one adopted as the basis for this , 
study is concentration on the identification of learning deficits and 
sequential programming designed to help the child overcome defioits and 
to accelerate his rate of functioning to the point that he is bperating 
at a level comparable to his more advantaged peers* 

An extensive persual qf the literature reveals that research studies ^ 
devoted to the culturally disadvantaged gifted child are nonexistent* 

Yet,. in terms of developing the nation's intellectual resources the need 
of educational programming for these children is probably more urgent 
than for the "average" culturally disadvantaged child* 

The primary purpose of this study was to investigate the strengths and 
weaknesses of culturally disadvantaged children through an intensive 
psycho- educational diagnosis to enable educators to design an edurational 
program to enhance the Intellectual functioning of culturally disadvantaged 
children with higher potential* 



In an attempt to present a description of culturally disaavantaged children 
with higher potential, the analysis of the data obtained from this study 
proceeds in two ways: (1) statistical analysis of the data and (2) in- 
corporation of the data in a discussion by me&ns of a case study approach. 
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Chapter II 
REVIEW OF RESEARCH 

A careful review of the literature revealed no studies that exclusively 
focused on subjects who were Identified as the top 20 per cent of a 
population of culturally disadvantaged children* Although a number of 
studies have indicated that the culturally disadvantaged children from low 
socio economic homes differ in many respects from children of middle and 
upper class homes, few attempts have been made to delineate specific psycho- 
educational strengths and weaknesses with a view toward initiating a program 
designed to ameliorate specific weaknesses of these children since most 
schools provide programs that are geared primarily to the middle class child, 
it is crucial that school develop appropriate curriculum offerings for the 
culturally disadvantaged* 

The research studies ^feat seem to be relevant to this study are reported 
under the following headings; (1) intellectual a^bilities, (2) creativity, 

(3) psycholinguistic abilities, (4) achievement, (5) social and emotional* 

Intellectual Abilities 

Numerous studies have been undertaken investigating the relationship between 
performance on standardised intelligence tests and cultural- ecohbsoic factors, 
Jones (1954) in an extensive review of the literature, reported studies 
revealing positive relationships between mental scores of children £oid such 
variables as educational level of the parents, socio-economic status of the 
fairly, parent occupation, income, dwelling area, "hospitalism*' (institutional 
children), and educational opportunity* 

Havighurst (1961) in a more recent study of all sixth grade cbildreh in the 
public schools of a medium sized midwestern tom, found that the upper and 
upper-middle social classes produced 1*8 times as many children in ttie upper 
quarter of the IQ distribution as they would have if all social Casses had 
oe»su represented* The lower- lower class produced only *4 as many* 

Herrick (1951) reported that intelligence test scores for children from 
professional families averaged from 15 to 25 points higher than for children 
of unskilled laborers* 



In four Investigations (Murray, 1947; Havighurst and Breese, 1947; Havig- 
hurst and Janke, 1944; Janke and Havighurst, 1945) using Warner's social 
class concepts to measure social statue, corroborated the findings of other 
studies xdiich indicated a steady decrease in the intelligence test performance 
of social class level* 



The el«‘.vc findings are consistent with results obtained in similar type 
studies (Manleyj, 1963; Hindley, 1961; Migliorino, 1960; Palermo University, 
1962) con>.)!icted outside of the United States in which positive relationships 
between intoliigence test pcrforuiance and socio-economic status were revealed^ 



Clark and (I?!:.'..) identified 59 institutionalized adults and adolescents 

claosi5ic:n iv: zJ 1^. retarded by Wechsler IQ scores as coming foom cultural Ij 

"adverat'* or '’no:: edvrrse" homes* The subjects were retested on the Wechsler 
tefiet alter an average of 27 months from the first adodnlstrations* It was ; 
found that differences between mean IQ gaines of the group from adverse early 
environments when compared to the gains manifested by the remainder 
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of the subjects were significant In favor of those coming from **bad homes”. 
The authors interpret their findings as “suggesting that an environment 
which Is really antagonistic towards the child retards mental development 
for many years. Later, however, after removal from such conditions this 
retardation begins to fade, and IQ Increments occur, often at ages when 
mental growth is commonly assumed to have ceased.” The above hypothesis 
Vixs further validated by a similar study carried out on another group 
classified as mentally defective. The obtaining of comparable results 
led the authors to conclude that “Intellectual retardation among such 
uepfjLVeu pevplc llay 6 uecu Studied 11 ^X 8 iS tlOt ueCSSSSrily S penSaneuw 
and Irreversible condition." 

In an earlier study, which has since become a classic, Kllneberg (1935) 
found that the scores on the Stanford-Blnet and the National Intelligence 
Tests using approximately 3,000 southern-born Negro children \dio had 
migrated to New York Increased with increasing length of residence in New 
York. In time, the intelligence test scores of southern-born Negroes tended 
to approximate those of New York-born. It was concluded by the author that 
the superiority of northern Negroes to southern Negroes is not a factor of 
selective migration but due to more stimulating environmental factors in 
the North. 



Lee (1951) obtained findings similar to Klineberg in a study inyolviag 930 
Negro migrants from the south conducted in Philadelphia using the Philadelphia 
Test of Mental and Verbal Ability and, with some children, the PMA and Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board. Test scores and length of northern residence were 
highly related with the exception of the PMA Memory Test. The results were 
considered as supporting the Kllneberg hypothesis, that more stimulating 
environmental fadtors in the North have the effect of raising intelligence 
test scores of southern-bom Negroes. 



In an experiment conducted by Teahan ^nd Drews (1962) the WISC was adminis- 
tered to 26 northern Negroes and 24 southern Negroes referred by their 
schools for an Intellectual evaluation. There were no differences between 
chronologldat age of the groups. A comparison of the Verbal and Performance 
IQs obtained by southern Negroes revealed a statistically significant 
difference with the southern group being especially deficient In the 
Non-verbal area. No significant differences were found between Verbal 
and Perfoi^nce IQs of the northern Negroes who actually received slightly 
higher scores, on the Non-verbal than the Verbal tests . Both northern and 
southern Negroes made their highest scores on the Comprehension and Slmllar- 
Ities subtests while low scores were obtained by both groups on the Vocabu- 
lary and Block Design Tests. The authors pointed out that their findings 
indicated a need for exercising great caution in utilizing Non-verbal IQs 
when cultural deprivation is suspected. 

Machoyer (1943) compared a group of 50 southern Negroes who had migrated to 
New York after the age of sixteen with a group of New York-born Negroes 
matched with them for scores on the Comprehension and Similarities Subtests 
; of the Wechsler-Bellvue scale. The Negroes from the south were most inferior 
to the New York Negroes on the Digit Symbol, Block Design, and Picture Arrange- 
ment subtests • 

Tyler (1956) postulates that the above combinations may represent a percep- 
tual defect with the culturally restricted group not getting the meaning of 
the stimulus material as clearly as the group with the better educational 
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background. Tyler raises the possibility of early perceptual deprivations 
adversely effecting Intellectual^ development. She indicat^es the need for 
a more penetrating analysis of specific intellectual differences and their 
origins, keeping in mind the concepts of Hebb and Piaget. 



Higgins and Silvers (1958) compared the results of the Stanford-Blnet and 
the Colored Raven Progressive Matrice IQs for children of low socldrsconomtc 
status. The subjects were 789 pupils ranging in age from seven to nine, years 
There was no significant difference in Binet IQ between the 349 Negroes aiid 
440 xdiite subjects. It was found that, for the Negro group, the Noh~verbal 
CRPM scores were significantly lower than their Verbal scores. No signifi- 
eant difference was found for white children between the Stanford-BinSt and 
CRPM scores. The authors point out that the CRPM is not a general intelli- 
gence test and may be measuring a very specific skill. They also suggest 
that tests constructed with many Non-verbal items may be unfair to Neibro 
children. 

Bogen (1952) conducted a study on the effect of perceptual training on group 
IQ scores of elementary pupils in rural schools. Twenty-five rural white 
and 29 rural Negroes in grades 1-4 were provided with stimulating visual 
materials (geometric designs and puzzles, jigsaw puzzles and word puzzles) 
involving reasoning ability of a perceptual nature. Both groups showed 
significant gains over control groups in total IQs, California Non- language 
scores, and Spatial Relationships and Logical Reasoning subtests of the CTMM. 
Both experimental groups also increased their scores on the Otis Quick Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Test - a largely verbal instrument. The author suggested 
that training In visual perception might assist rural pupils to operate more 
effectively in academic situations requiring perceptual discriminatton such 
as reading, arithmetic and spelling. The results also indicate, the author 
states, that scores on group IQ tests may underestimate the mental ability 
of rural pupils and that rural elementary school children may respond posi- 
tively to a more challenging educational program. 



In a study of 543 urban children stratified by race, social class, and grade 
level (1 and 5), Deutsch and Brown (1964) administered ap'^ropriate levels of 
the Lorge-'Thomdike Intelligence battery in an investigation of factors that 
influence the development of intellectual functioning in children. It was 
discovered that: 



1. Negro children score lower than white children of similar SES 
level and Negro-white differences increase at each higher SES 
level . 

2. Children from father absent homes scored significantly lower than 
children in Intact families (this finding was more marked at grade 
five than grade one). 

?. At the fifth grade level, children who had attended preschool scored 
Ipnif leant ly higher than those who had not. Although not statis- 
? ; < :.v significant at first grade, the above trend was evident. 



n' 



, • vr,<'^uded that as social-class level increases, the Influence of 

: • • 'vinifests itself and deprivational influences have greater 

■ ■ >.-• '..lopaiental ctages than on earlier ones. 



frice (1962) studied white and Kegro children of three age levels - slicj 
ten, and fourteen* Although the average IQ of white children weUB, higher 
than that of the Negro children at all age levels, the dif f efence .hec^e 
more pronounced as age increased* Rprsc^ch responses of Negiro children} 
were more like those of younger white children* The author concluded t^at 
differences in intelligence, motivation, and personality were essentially 
the result of environmental conditions* 



As a. result of extensive testing to gather normative data bn intelligence 
and achievement test results of Negro children, Kennedy et al, (1963) 
gathered data on 1800 children in five southestern states* It was found 
that Stanford-Binet IQ scores were negatively correlated with age and 7 
significantly different by socio-economic level. The. mean IQ of the five 
year-old group was 86 as compared with a mean IQ of 65 for the thirteen 
year-old group* Chlldtren identified as upper- level with respect to socio- 
economic classification earned a mean IQ bf 105 idiile those of lower socio- 
economic level attained a mean IQ of 79. The authors report that, 

''Analysis of Binet item difficulty and biserial correlation item analysis 
showed that abstract verbal items appear at too low an age level in the 
test. On the other hand, rote memory, days of the week,~making change, 
digits, snd sentence memory items are placed too high on the scale* There . 
does not' seem to be any exceptionally high performance ability in contrast 
to low verbal ability for this sample," 

Gray and Klaus (1963) assessed the effect of early training on culturally 
deprived Negro children. The experimental subjects consisted of two groups 
of approximately 20 culturally deprived Negro children* One group received 
two summers of school program and home contacts and the other attended a 
school program for only one summer* Results of pre- and post- testing 
over a fifteen month period revealed a significantly great improvement for 
the experimental groups on the Stanford- Binet and Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test while the control group registered a decrease. The experimental groups 
gained an average of 10*1 and 5.1 IQ points, respectively, while the two 
control groups showed an average decrease of 5.1 and 2.5 IQ points over 
the same period of time. 



KLrk t[1958) reports a study relating the influence of nursery school type 
experience to the intelligence of 81 retarded children between three and 
six years- of age. Fifteen of the children attended an institution nursery 
school and 28 non- institutionalized children were matched for place of 
residence (institution or not institution), IQ, and soclo’* economic status 
with controls who attended no nursery school. It was found that the general 
effect on all children provided with nursery school experience was positive. 
Thirty of the 43 experimental subjects registered IQ score gains ranging 
from 10 to 30 points. . Increase for the experimental group was significantly 
higher than for the controls. The children retained these gains as evidenced 
by a follow-up study conducted three to five years following nursery school 
experience » 

An article on the nature of cultural bias in intelligence tests was published 
by Bells (1953). He takes the position that "most presently used intel- 
ligence tests.. *• are so constructed and so administered that scores on 
th^m are influenced by the cultural backgrounds of the children taking 
th® test in such a way that children from certain kinds of cultural back- 
grounds receive scores that are not accurate reflections of their basic 
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intelligence,'^ Eells believes that although tests may be useful In 
predicting a child's ability to do school work, theydipuld not, because 
of cultural bias, be considered to tap innate intellectual potential. 

Eells states that culture fair tests must be composed of items dealing 
with materials common to the various subcultures which use common language 
and stimulate equal degress of interest and motivation in subjects tested 
from the various subcultures • 

Fowler (1957) contrasted pupil performance on conventional and culture- 
controlled mental tests. The California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity, 
Detroit Alpha Test, Henmon-Nslson Tests of Mental Ability, 2 IFAT Culture- 
Free Tests (Gattell) and the Davis-Ells Games were administered to 201 
xdilte American. non- .ethnics, 80 Negroes, and 94 FoHsh boys and girls. 

Pupil- test performance of the 335 ten year old students was compared with 
sex, race, ethnic background, socio-economic status, and teacher estimate 
of pupil intelligence. The findings revealed that culture- controlled tests 
did not show differences between the sexes, but girls were superior to boys 
on the Hennon-Nelson and Detroit Alpha. Negro pupils generally scored 
lower than either of the two white groups, and socio-economic status was 
positively related to test performance with the exception of the Negro 
boys and Polish group. For the Negro and Polish boys lower socio-economic 
status, as measured by the Warner Index of Status Characteristics, was 
associated with a higher score on conventional and a poorer score on 
culture-controlled tests. The type of test used did not greatly alter 
the obtained IQ. Teacher estimate of measured pupil intelligence was 
found to correspond more closely with conventional tests. 

In a study of the Influence of social status, practice, motivation, form 
of test, and manner of presentation conducted by Haggard (1954), a total 
of 671 eleven-year old children from a mldwestem city of 115,000 was 
subdivided into 28 subgroups , matched on social status (high and Tow - 
using the Warner Index), chronological age, school grade and XQ, and 
administered an Initial Test of Standard Intelligence. The experimental 
condition Involved 7?ractice (motivated, unmotivated, and none) for a 50 
minute period over three days, and Retest (motivated and unmotivated) in 
\dilch the Initial Standard Test and Revised Test minimizing middle-class 
bias were used. 'Ihe results indicated: 

1. Practice facilitated gain in performance of the high status 
subjects wiio took the Standard Retest, and gain of the low 
status subjects who took the Revised Retest. 

2. Low status subjects, when motivated, did significantly better 
on the Standard Retest than those not motivated. 

3. Subjects from both social status groups made much greater gains 
on the Standard Retest. The low status subjects showed the 
greater gain, 

4. Subjects from both status groups performed better on a* Revised 
Initial Test than on the Standard Initial Test. 

5. When the effects of all treatments were combined, there was no 
significant difference between the two status groups in their 
ability to learn to solve intelligence test problems, although 
the vat'ious experimental treatments and conditions influenced 
the retest scores differently. 



6, The mere revlilon of the test it e^ was net sufficient t^ 
the aifferehce In perferiimnce betwsen the groups ^ The «erhed 
discrepancy between them was only r^ucei whimx the. cohdltlphs^^^^^ - 
Hotivatlon and Practice were also present. All sta^stlcatiy :' 
significant differences attributable to Practice and Motivated 
Eetest occurred in connection with the Standard. RpteSt, The 
Revised Retest was not influenced by such condition. 

Xfe uas concluded that revision of Intelligence tests to remove cultural 
biSs was not enou^ to obtain adei|uate measures of mental ahill^. ' perfolf 
mance can be iiqproved by highly motivating the group, deyeloping ef ftcl^t • 
test taking techniques, and establishing good rapport be^een subject and^^^^ 
examir^er. 

In a study investigating the effect pf jhoney vs. ptaise li^dn the reliability 
and obtained scores of the Revised Stanford-Slhet Test, i^u^oan (1944) tested 
38 white and 34 Negro school children (ages 7-14) with alternate fb^ of 
the 1937 Stanford-Blnet after introducing money and praise incenti^ 

Children were divided on the basis of race, sex, age and fa^hiear’s 
for Investigating the effects of incentives. No significant Ib differeneb 
was found between Negro and. white subjects on initial testing. .All subjects 
were tested with one form of the Stanford-Binet and retested a weeh later:. 

All subgroups studied made higher mean scores on the money incentive test® 
than on praise, but differences were not statistically significant. Ihere 
was a si^ificant superiority, of the scores of Negro children tested ^th 
money incentive over Negroes tested usipg praise as an incentive. Althqu^ 
there was almost no difference between adiltes and Negroes i^en money- w#® 
the incentive, the whites showed superiprity when praise was the incentive. 

Pettigrew (1964) in a summary of the relevant research on Ncgro-idiite intel- 
ligence concludes that opinions of seodern psychologists overwhelmingly 
svpport the notion that mean differences observed betifeea Negro and while 
children on intelligence tests are largely the result of environmental 
rather then genetic factors, and that intelligence is a plastic product 
of inherited structure developed by environmental stimulation and oppor- 
tunity. Ee concludes that the severely deprived environment of the average 
Negro child can lower his measured IQ in two ways: 

. 1. It can act to deter his actual intellectual development by 

presenting him with such a constricted encounter \d.th the world 
that his innate potential is barely tapped « 

2. It can act to mask his actual functioning intelligence in the 
test situation by not preparing him culturally and motivationally 
for such a middle-class task. 

Studies on intelligence as related to socio-economic status suggest the 
following: 

1, Culturally disadvantaged children do not score as high on 
standardized intelligence tests as do their middle-class 
peers. 

2, ’’Culture fair” and ’’performance” tests have not been effective 
In tapping the Innat^j potential of the culturally disadvantaged. 
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Deficits as measured by intelligence tests seem to be cumulative 
in that IQ scores tend to decrease as the child grows older if 
no introvention takes place. 

4. The effects of cultural deprivation on certain aspects of Intel- 
. lectual functioning are not Irreversible. While adverse cultural 
conditions seem to depress intellectual development, these effects 
can be ameliorated by environmental changed which stimulate intel- 
lectual development. 

Creativity 

A survey of the literature in the field of creativity reveals an accelerated 
Interest over the past two decades ^ich have culminated in voluminous research 
in this important area of study. While extensive research has been under- 
taken in this area, few studies (or theoretical formulations) have definite 
bearing on the subject of creativity with the culturally disadvantaged child. 

A recent study by Davidson et al (1962) of *'good” and "poor” achievers in 
the lower class population of a Harlem school found ample evidence of - 
creativity, especially among the poor achievers. This in Itself calls 
attention to the need for investigation of the nature and development 
of such abilities in this segment of the population. 

Torrance (1962) and his associates at the University of Minnesota investi- 
gated the creative thinking abilities in elementary and secondary school 
children. They report tentative growth curves for such abHitles in chil- 
dren of the first six grades based bn cross-cultural evidence. Three non- 
verbal and six verbal tasks were used for assessing originality of thinking 
in these studies. On the bases of these studies, there is evidence that 
the intellectual abilities labeled ''creative thinking” do not follow the 
same course of development as other such abilities. In the children of 
American middle- class culture, there were specific periods of decline 
rather than growth at about ages 5, 9, 13 and 17 with the most acute 
decline at about age nine or the fourth grade. A period of recovery 
occurs in the fifth grade, especially in girls but this recovery is largely 
in fluency and not in originality. Recovery in originality was found to 
come about largely in the sixth grade. After a decrease in the seventh 
grade with a recovery in the el^th, growth is continuous until the eleventh 
grade where a peak is reached. 

The same or similar tests were given to a number of other cultures — 

Australia, Germany, India, Samoa and groups of southern Negro. Tlie other 
cultures did not show the same kind of developmental curve which suggests 
that drops in the developmental curve In the American middle-class sample 
was due to cultural factors rather than any inherent characteristics 
emerging at the various ages. For example, in the southern Negro sample 
a slight drop occurred between £he second and third grades but there was 
considerable growth between the third and fourth grades, a time ^cti the 
middle class white population is showing a decline. The Samoan subjects 
showed no decline at all. Rather, Torrance found a very slow rate of 
continuous growth from year to year. 

Torrance believes that cultural discontinuities in terms of new demands 
placed on the child is associated with drops in the developmental curves 
for the creative thinking abilities. At about age five many children are 
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inhibited in their thinking because of parental and teacher immingii to 
eliminate fantasy. At about age nine, Where the moat severe decline pcchrs 
several things happen which would help explain the diminished originality , 
responses in this American subgroup. For exanq^le, classroom activity 
becomes more organized and formal, enqphasis is placed on correctness and 

neatness. 

Iscoe and Pierce-Jones (1964) report a study in Which ideational fluency 
and Idsatimial flexibility scores were obtained from an Unusual Uses Test 
given to 267 Texas white and Negro school children aged five to nine. 
Although all subjects were of lower socio-economic level, tbeire was a 
significant difference in socio-economic level between white and Negro 
children in favor of the white children. 

Results showed that white children tended to excel Negro children in . 
ideational fluency only at the youngest of the five age levela studied. 

The scores of the Negro children, however, tended to <Mccel those of the 
white children at the middle age levels and to equal those of white chll^ 
dren at the oldest age level. The mark increase in fluency between the 
five year-old and six year-old Negroes was thought to be a result of 
environmental factors. The Negro five year-olds represented the Ipwest 
socio-economic level of the entire sample and were taken from an over 
crowded nursery school. In contrast, six year-olds attended a school . 
in \dilch advantages ml^t have contributed to the results obtained. 

No significant overall age, race, or race by age differences in response 
flexibility were obtained. The superiority of the Negro children in 
fluency did not carry over to flexibility measured by the number of 
categories of usage. Despite the greater number of fluency responses 
for the Negro children the number of categories they used were no larger 
than those of the white children. There are strong suggestions from the 
results that the originality of uses proposed for familiar objects (in 
this study a newspaper, table* knife, cup, aud clock) is related to the 
cultural background of the subjects. For example, a newspaper has 
traditionally been the all-purpose material of the underprivllged, 

Iscoe and Pierce-Jones (1964) also investigated the relationship of intel- 
ligence and divergent thinking (ideational fluency). Their findings are 
as follows: 

1. Consistent with previous studies (Getzels and Jackson, 1959, 1961 
" Torrance, 1961), a low but significant positive correlation 

between scores on the WISC and divergent- thinking for both 
White and Negro children was obtained. It might be noted 
that Getzels and Jackson (1961) and others (iCameSj^et al, 1961 j 
Torrance, 1959) have found evidence which suggests that 
”hig(hly creative’* children achieve as well in school as 

- children who are bri^ter but not so ’’creative”. 

- Negro children, ideational fluency was significantly 
' >•' _* v.ivoly correlated with Information, Sxmi Icriuties and 

. vf'M?.!?ry subtests of the WISC While among white children, 

•t:.. ^.nt positive correlations occurred between ideational 
‘ snO Vocr.buj.ary nubtestc of the WISC. 

of a factor analytic study of the Wechsler- 
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Bellevue Intelligence Scale by Davie. (1956) these Inveetlgatore . 
suggest that a verbal comprehension factor may be involved, in 
divergent thinking measured in terms of verbal respohse lndiba- 
tors of ideational fluency. 

- - - . - . * . - , ^ - 

3, Among Kegro children, divergent thihkihg scores sighiflcaiitly 
correlated with the Picture Arrangement subtest ^Ich, the authors 
point out, nay measure some more basic visualization ability factor 
according to Davis. 

4. In uhite children, divergent thinking scores were significantly 
associated with Digit Span scaled scores and Block Biesi^ sid>- 
tests of the Wise. According to Davis, these subtests may be , : 
related to a non»v€^rbal reasoning factor. 



Another significant finding of this investigation was the relationsbiip . ; 
between age and the developmental pattern of creative thinklpg abilities, . 
The results do not support Torrance's (1962) findings indicating definitive 
periods of decline in the growth of such abilities, 

Ir^ng Taylor (Riessman, 1962) notes that the mental style of low Income 
youngsters tends to resenible the mentals style of one type of liighly creative 
person, Taylor believes that disadvahtaged children are not nearly so non- 
verbal as is geinerally thought but rather use words in a different way and 
are not asi dependent on words for theix sole form of conmunication as middle 
class children. At the same time he. believes them to be imaginative at the 
verbal level. In investigations using word association tests, Taylor found 
that the responses given % disadvantaged children were often less conven- 
tional, more unusual, original, and independent. This suggested that; they 
were mo^re flexible and visual with language. Furthermore, it is Taylor's 
belief that the disadvantaged child tends to permit language to interact 
with more non-verbal means of communication, such as gestures and pictures, 
suggesting that these children are not restricted by verbal forms of 
communication • That is, they are considered to be less word bound, less 
bound in their thinking to the structure of language. 

Taylor believes that their wide range of associations indicate a freer use 
of language, which may be an important attribute of one type of creativity. 
He contends that not only do studies of creative people indicate that they 
have greater "semantic flexibility", but also that they r espond well to 
visual, tactile, and kinesthetic cues. In general, their non-aural senses 
seem to be especially acute. Taylor notes that this pattern resembles the 
mental approach of the underprivileged child in many respects. (Riessman, 
1964, p. 192) 

Riessman (1962) argues a "single-minded" or "one-track** creativity might 
well be found among many disadvantaged individuals. With this type of 
creativity, the individual often fixedly absorbes everything pertaining 
to his scheme or problem, possibly ignoring many areas of learning and 
thus, has inqportant gaps in his knowledge. There may be a relentless 
pursuit of one line of thought or one problem over an extended period 
of time. According to Riessman the person who has one-track creativity 
is similar in some resnects to Guilford's "divergent" type, characterized 
by much searching abot C and going off in various directions. 



1« Creative abllll:i68 do not seem to £oHov the sane dcvelop®®otaX . pattern® 
a® other facet® of intellectual functioning* 

2* Culturally disadvantaged children do possess »any ot the attributes 
believed to be associated with creativepess* 

9 •rkA m Aom fiflVA Jin influence QQ the dawelobiBent of 

nr’" ” ■'■■» ** ” *» r — , . - ^ ^ 

creative abilities among fll SES groups* 

4. There appears to be differences in creative respons<Cf ^dative to 
age and different cultures* 

5* Language development may be associated with certain ^iinds of 
creativity. 



PsvcholtnguiStic Abilities 

A rewiew of the literature revealed only one study specifically with the 
culturally disadvantaged* ^IChis study was conduct^ with Negro childr^ 
at the preschool level by Weaver (1963)* The purpose of the study was. 
to determine the psycholinguistic patterns of culturally deprived children 
and to evaluate the efficacy, of a preschool training, program in accelerating 
language development of culturally disadvantaged children* 

The experimental children,, were given a 10 week sussaer training period nhlle 
the control group remained in the home and had no special ^cptrience* 

Post test results indicated that the experimental subjects had significantly 
higher scores on Wisual Decoding and Auditory-Vocal Test of Psycholingulstlc 
Abilities <XTPA) than did control subjects* They were also higher on the 
total XTPA score* In both the experimental and control groups » the auditory 
vocal subtests were significantly lower than the visual motor subtests * and 
language scores were significantly lower than mental ages* The correlations 
between language age and mental age for the total group of experimental and 
control • subjects was *83* The language age and mental age for the girls cor- 
related *88, while the correlation was .81 for the boys* 

Since mentally retarded children are often cultu-rally disadvantaged, 
studies using the IXPA with this group of handicapped children seem to 
be relevant to this investigation* For exasple, 3[enoan (1962) made a 
psychollnguistlc analysis of three siblings in a family with a history 
of four generations of mental retardation* She evaluated the effects of 
a short period of training on the psychollnguistlc development of one 
sibling and one unrelated child with a comparable psychollnguistlc profile* 
The assests of these three children centered in the visual-motor areas and 
the deficits in. the auditory-vocal area* 

The two children who received remedial treatment made significant g^ns of 
approximately three years In lang^^age age* The sibling who did not 
receive remediation, however, al<so made significant gains on some sub- 
tests of the ITPA* . ' 
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study wittoUentslly retarded children using the IlPA id ^hat^ 

S^th (1962)., The treatment program for the e^erimehtal group consisteid ' 
of II weelcs of training in groups of elj^t for three 45 mlnuite periods 
weekly. The purpose of the study was to evaluate the effects of a gfhup 
language program aimed at increasing abilities of the subjects to decode 
(receive visual and. auditory cues) to associate, and to encode (express 
verbally or through motor responses ) linguistic sj^ols. During a period 
of time involving 33 sessions, the experimental group gained 6.75 months 

in mean language age and the control group had a loss of .44 months. This 
researcher found that: m raip 4 otf 1 ^ ^ 

jf s. ^ T aagco w«si. n^isfixxx^ancLy 

related to gains in language age. 

Mueller and Smith (1964) made a follow-up study on the subjects of Smithes 

found that after a 12 month period there was no significant 
difference between the experimental and control subjects in psycholinguistic 
fonoftttCft # * i* , 

Seoael and Mueller (1962) found that the total language, age oh the ITPA 
obtained from 18 mentally retarded subjects with IQ’s ranging from 20 to 
80 correlated positively with all subtests (range .52 to .81); Mehtal 
age was also significantly correlated with all subtests (range .53 to .62). 

Another study that has some relevance to this study is Hart’s (1963) 
investigation with cerebral palsied children using the ITPA as one of the 
research instruments. This researcher was primarily interested in eval- 
uating the effects of a language program on cerebral palsied chlldr,^. 

It was his hypothesis that a sequential language program which fbcused on 
the language deficits of these children wou7i.d significantly increase their 
language scores. As a result of these gains he also hypothesized that the 
experimental subjects would make more rapid progress in reading. As hypbth- 
esized, the experimental group did show a mean total language age gain of 
1/-.3 girths while the control group gained 1.1 months during the treatment 
period iniich consisted of seven weeks of training. 

The Hall Word Recognition Test scores revealed that the mean gain for the 
experimental group was nine months while the control group gained only 
three months. Thus, the results on both the ITPA and Hall Word RecognJclon 
Test were highly significant. 

^ ^ "I 

John (1963) reported some consistent class differences in language skills 
amonp; Hegro children. He found that middle class children had better 
command of language relative to the classifactory and problem solving 
functions. 

Irwin (1948) in his study of the speech of infancy, found that initial 
development was age related only, but during the second year language 
development revealed social class differences. Templln (1958) studied 
the relationship between socio-economic level and aspects of speech and 
discovered^ that the sentence length and complexity of sentence stiructure 
are related to socio-economic level. Bernstein (1958) also studied the 
speech of the lower class in England. He concluded their speech was more 
than different; it was deficient. Cohn (1959) states that slmpUflcation 
in language of the lower class makes it difficult for them to formulate 
intellectual generalizations. 
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Loban (1964) studied the language .used by a stratified sample of children 
in the kindergarten and first Bix 'ynaxB of the elementary school • The 
•arudj was Initiated with 3aa kindergarten children In 1952 « At regulsr 
Intervale during a period of eleven years, compaxanie samples vere collected 
of tn«:iic Samples of oral and written language and of reading were 

included* Two sub groups representing extreme deviations were selected from 
the total sample. One of the findings of this study was that the low group 
used more oral partial expressions and their sentertce patterns were more 
Incomplete than was true of \thc higher group. Also the group proficient 
in language employed the linking verb sentence pattern to a greater extent 
than did the low group. The child with less power over language, according 
to this study, was more dogmatic in his speech. It was also noted that 
these children had difficulty using more than one alternative. The high 
group made greater use oi: clauses and multiples than was true of the low 
group. It was found that there was an Increasing use of subordinating 
connectives relative to chronological age, mental ability, language ability 
and socio-economic status. There was also a positive relationship between 
reading, writing, listening and oral language. 

Bernstein (1960) in bis study of language and social class points out that 
lower class children tend to use more Informal language to mainly convey 
concrete needs and immediate consequences. Middle class children, on the 
other hand, tend to use more formal language and to emphasize the relating 
of concepts. 

Deutsch (1963) states that current data in the Institute appear to indicate 
that differences in perceptual abilities and in general environmental orien- 
tation decrease witli age \diile language differences seem to increase. He 
goes on to say that perceptual development may occur first and language 
growth and its Importance to problem solving may come later. If this be 
true, according to Deutsch, --lien the child comes to school with major 
deficits in the perceptual rather than the laraguage area. If the school 
continues to require a higher level of language skill without focusing on 
antecedent verbal preparation, the culturally disadvantaged child's language 
deficit may Increase. Thus, the time to concentrate on the development 
of language .an^ecedants would seem to be during the preschool years. 

In a study of the language development of white and Negro preschool children 
in New York City, Anastas! (1952) found a significant correlation between 
sex and race, such that girls surpass boys among whites, while the reverse 
was true among Negroes. 

Summary 

1. Culturally disadvantaged children have deficits in psycholinguistic 
abilities. 

2. It appears that a training program focused on amelioration of deficits 
1 ' effective. 









Achieveiitep^ - 

Althoiig^ the philpsbphy of equal educational opportunities for a^ Wa^ ' 

been a national tradition and pride, studies coiiducted of 8<^ial cials^^^ 
American comounltiei have forced the conclusion that universal,; & 
coinpulnory education, alcivte hy no means guarantee# the icq^lementationv 
of the above philosophy., Reports by Warner, HSvighurst and |^eb ^ 
Hollingshead (1949), EelLla and Bavis (1951) and others point Out the exist* 
ence of cultural differences within the general Mer lean society ^ cChStters 
(1963) reports cultural variations sufficiently divergent €o warrant cim 
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been oriented toward the child of upper or middle socio-ecmb^c st^^^ and 
values, it is becoming more and iiore recognised that schools are not pt^.l^^ 
adequate programs for ce:/tain children, particularly those coming fr<w; Ip 
sbeio- economic 'backgrounds* -''y-: ' ■ 

In a, study of caualboat children in England,' Gordon (1923) presented 
that children with popr educational op|>ortunities show drops in iQ as^^t^ 
grow older* Asher (1935) and Cb^anis and Williams (1945) found, similar re* 

Suits in studies of backwoods children in the United 6 tates* ^ 

Studies relating to acadmnic achleydnent suggest that many .atud^^ts c<m 
school unprepared liy vli^ture of their particular cultural values and life 
style* Smiley (1964) states: "Kiddle* class children come to school pre^ 
pared to learn to read; lower*class children enter a setting Which is foreign 
to them in goals, methods, and values* It is not surprising that reading 
comes off second best*" 

Sexton (1961) in her /study of social class influence on placement, achievement, 
and persistence in the schools of a large mldwestem city, illustrates: the ^ex* 
periential disadvantages lower-class children may have and their relationship to 
scores on a widely used reading readiness test* She reports that the pictures 
utilised to asses the child’s ability to recognize relationships between object, 
g::aphic S 3 nobol for the object, and name of the object often feature pictures of 
objects that slum children have never seen* Furthermore, their lack of ex* 
perience with picture books at home -- even though the actual object may be ' 
famlliar**may handicap them when presented in the form of a linear drawing* 

In an investigation of the effect of stimulus familiarization on discrimln* 
atiou, Covington (1962) studied the. differences In visual perceptual ability 
in children entering kindergarten* 'It was found that upper status children 
(parents had both had some college training) scored significantly higher than 
lower status children (parents had no training beyond high school) on a visual 
discrimination test* After 13 days of training, both groups improved their 
scores on the discrimination test whilp control groups registered negligible 
gains* The lower* status group's gain was significantly greater than that of 
the upper* status group* Ko significant difference was found between post-test 
scores of the two status groups* This study, then, demonstrates that differences 
in perceptual ability are likely to exist between children from different social 
classes* • 

KLlner (1951) investigated certain parent- child interaction patterns as 
related to reading readiness of first grade children* All high scorers but 
one (N » 42) were from middle and upper-class families while all low scorers 
but one were from lower social classes* Interviews with mothers and children 
suggested that the high scorers had a much richer verbal home environment than 
the low scorers* 
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Results of studies by Irvin (1948), Teinplin (1958), and Peutscb (1964) 
suggest a relationship between verbal or language deyel^o^ent ^ and soclo* 
economic status, language retardation appears to develop around the second 
year and. the deficiency seems cumulative, at least, throuj^ ^ade five* 
Beutsch (1963) notes that if language is considered as a prerei^uislte to 
concept formations and problem solving, then the deficit has a tremendous 
effect on all levels of learning. 



A New York City investigation (1955) comparing mean reading scores for 

A- a. ^ j ji J ^ J a jbl^ - A — ^1U 

girsue xviir^s: auu iu^uu4.«r-vjL«ioc» 

borhoods revealed that at all levels studied the reading test scores of 
children in white, higher income schools were above grade level while the 
scores of pupils in the lower socio-economic Negro and Puerto Rican schools 
were below grade level. At each testing pvoint mean scores for the lower-' 
class children fell further below grade level and below the mean of the 
white higher income group. 



Sexton (1961) found lower income children's scores to be riost depressed on 
reading subtests while their scores on the work skills and arithmetic 
sections were, relative to their coinposite scores, better than those of 
upper income groups. 

In an investigation of social class differences in arithmetic concepts of 
kindergarten children Montague (1964) administered the /arithnietic Concepts 
Inventory to 51 children of low socio-economic status and 31 children of 
high socio-economic status* Lower socio-economic children scored l^^wer on 
the arithmetic concepts test and a significant difference was found between 
classes on total score. 



In a study of the relationship of SES to vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
aritlunetic skills, problem solving, and composite achievement test scores. 
Hill and Giammatteo (1963) administered the Otis Quick- Scoring Mental 
Ability Test, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, and Scott-Foresman Reading Tests 
to 223 third grade children from western Pennsylvania. Socio-economic 
status was determined by an interview sheet. Correlation suggested a 
relationship between SES and all areas of school achievement measured. By 
grade three, children from the upper SES gr<jup wat;© ahead of the low SES 
group by eight months in vocabulary, nine months in reading comprehension, 
six months in arithmetic skills, and eleven months in problem solving. 
Average composite scores showed seven months difference between high and 
low SES groups. A significant relationship was found between SES and sub- 
tests of the Individual reading tests at grade one. Sensory imagery and 
pVionlc analysis correlated the highest with SES* 

Similar relationships were found in a study by Kennedy et al (1963) where 
the California Achievement Test was administered to 1800 elementary school 
children in the southeastern United States* Results showed a trend of 
proportionate decrease in achievement level as socio-economic status 
declined. 



Currey (1962) studied the effect of socio-economic status on the achieve- 
ment of children at the sixth grade level. Three hundred and sixty sixth 
grade children f^vm a large city in the southwestern United States were 
matched in terms of IQ scores on the CTMM, divided into three SES levels 
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determined by a parent questionnaire and administered the California 
Achievement Test* In the high intellelgence groups no significant 
differences were found in scholastic acb.ieveinent between the three SES 
levels. With the middle intelligence group> higd^er SES was significantly 
related to better language achievement and total achievement scores » but 
the relationship did not hold for reading and arithmetic. Reading, language 
and total achievement varied to SES in the low ability group. 



QiinnnAT*v 

1. Low socio**economic status seems to have a bearing on the level of 
achievement of. culturally disadvantaged children. 

2. Culturally deprived children seem to be especially deficient in 
reading as compared to other fundamental skills. 

3. Educational retardation is cumulative; the older the child the greater 
the retardation. 

Social and Emotional 



Perceived Attitudes of Teachers, Peers and Parents 

A careful perusal of the literature on research revealed few studies 
pertaining to the child's perception of teachers, peers and parents 
attitudes. No studies were found specifically focused on the culturally 
disadvantaged with higher potential. The following studies do have some 
relevance to this study. 

Developmental psychology subscribes to the. thesis that, the early familial 
environment of the child, partictslarly the pervading parental attitude and 
emotional climate of the parent-chlld relationship is basic in influencing 
the development of personality and is fundamental in the chiild's adjustment* 
Ausubel et al (1954), however, suggests that the essential relationship is 
that which exists between the child's perception of his familial environ- 
ment and his adjustment. In a study involving the percepcions of fourth and 
fifth grade children with respect to acceptance, rejection, and intrinsic- 
extrinsic valuation by parent, Ausubel obtaindd some interesting results. 

The hypothesis that self-perceptions of rejection and extrinsic valuation 
by parents (in contrast to those of acceptance and intrinsic valuation) 
would be related to more omnipotently conceived self-concept, to higher 
ego aspiration and goal frustration tolerance, to greater ideational in- 
dependence from parents, and to less advanced levels of personality maturity, 
was confirmed for those subjects who perceived thenmelves as extrlnsically 
valued by parents, but not for those who perceived themselves as rejected. 
The children who perceived themselves as extrlnsically valued by parents 
tended to conceive of their capacities in more onmipotent terms, showed 
greater evidence of goal tenacity for cumulative, experimentally induced 
failure in stylus maze performance, tended to disagree more with perceived 
parent opinions, and were rated as less able to postpone immediate hed- 
onistic gratification. 
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Aosubel et al (19SA) pointed ool ‘^at ’’* * ” f 
content to wbicls It refers# 

S®rat and teeoan (1961) naing as ‘’SJe“lg«ed*t*ree 

predontlnaatly upper- lower and perception of relationship 

relatlonahlp is unrelated to .StleUes are 

the hypothesis. Serat 

Involved ir. the Li-h We individual meanings 

Kf c^fe^^el! ‘^h i^dividual-s dlrtcky 

“irdtf ^in^fi.*^ sreprur thif 

related to tbe actual parent-child relationship. 

Maas (1951) studied social »>®^»’'i°%P®“““^fpnon“atS'^^ 
in lower class and in core-culture to drtermine 

and lower-middle class. Parents and Pe«s ^ results 

the subjects' relations with parents, siblings, ^d ^ 

suggest parental relationships with core-culture children 

by psychologically closed and quite rigi flexlhle parental 

were reported as experiencing a more open an n-r^ntAl authority 

relatKmahlp. Lower class children expressed f^r of ^r^^ »utho«^ 

and were characterized as the "bully'' or Srt^SwteSng 

core-culture children seemed not to fear or to identify ^th^Mtming 

^er of adults. Hhlle core-culture parents were 

the lower class patents were reportedly close two types of 

classified the peer relations of lower class wiS poser 

security-seeking relationships. In one, the chi poptesr- 

and need for pairs to establish a high status 

poraries. In the other, the child seemed depend^t^ ‘a JSch ills 
presence of peers for mutual succorance and dlr«stdo"*^^ ™ . 

dependent relationship among siblings and peers was reported in th 

coice- culture peer groups# 

Meugarten (1946) investigated ‘•*® ^ hls^^reputation 

position of the family and a child's choice of friends a^ his ^ 

among other children. Soclometric questlOMSlres Tcross 

fifth and sUth graders and to tenth and ®1®*®® rSatlonehlP between the 
section of social claases. B>e results p“i“ttric status 

socio-economic position of the family and th , . choosing friends 

tn school both in regard to friendship and reputttion. In choosing tri 

both age groups made distinction along class lines . 

Davidson and Ung (I960) studied the 

and chlldrert in a Mew York City School. . 11*® ®“** 

of children' s achievement and classroom behwior w^ ^ 

dren's social class. Teachers tended to »»>.® ,phie»enenta 

behavior of lower class children even when their academic acBieveme 
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were good* Of more in^ortance is the indicated character of the dynamics 
involved in this situation* The children themselves seem to realize their 
teacher's attitude toward them. Children who perceived their teacher's 
attitude to be negative had lower opinions of themselves, achieved less 
well, and behaved worse than their more favored classmates*. Thus, perceived 
teacher attitude seems to play a major role in the child's adjustment as 
well as his achievement in school. 

Summary 

1* The child's perception of the teacher's attitude has a bearing on 
tba child's self-perception* 

2* Teachers* perception of a child is influenced by the child's social 
class* 

« 

3* Teacher attitude seems to play a major role In the child's adjustment 
and school achievement* 

4* The child's relationship with peers seems to be effected by sdcio* 
class status* Child tends to choose other children with their SES 
group* 

5* Parental attitudes as perceived by the child are seemingly more crucial 
to the personality development of the child than actual parental attitudes 

THfik ui*i.iu*s pei.cept:xon of pavontal a«:tltudes is not necessarily parental 
perceptions of the same* 

7* The parental perceptions of the chlld-paronfc <5/> «ul>c seem 

to be as crucial to the child's adjustment as do the child's per- 
ceptions of the same* 

Parental Attitudes 

One of the investigations most closely related to this study was that 
conducted by Zuckensan and Barrett (1960) In a clinic setting* The 
Parent Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) was used* One of the purposes 
of the research was to determine the influence of socio-economic, age, 
and family constellation factors on attitude of child rearing within a 
clinic group of parents* 

Haterial PARI factor scores were analyzed relative to two socio-economic 
factors — the education of the mother and the occupation of the father. 

It was found that both of these factors were significantly related to the 
Authoritarian-Control factor in the attitudes of mothers* It was also 
discovered that as education of the mother increased, the attitudes of 
the mothers become less authoritaTfian and controlling* 

Occupations were grouped into three levels: (1) professional, semi- 
professional, and managerial; (2) trades, clerical, and skilled; and 
(3) semi-skilled and unskilled. The findings revealed that when clinic 
mothers were grouped according to the occupational level of their father 
that the Authoritarian-Control factor was significant* It was likewise 
found that when the occupational level of the father increases the 
attitudes of the mother become less authoritarian and controlling* These 
researchers estimated that 307C of the variance in authoritarian-control 
was due to variance in the education of the mother and 15% could be 
accounted for by husband's occupation* 
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The relationship of education and the authoritarian- control dimension of 
the attitudes of mothers are found in other studies conducted by Zuckcr- 
man et al (1958^, 1958|,, 1959). 

Sears, Macoby, and Levin (1957) by means of a structured interview inves- 
tigated the relationship between socio-economic status and the authorit^ian 
controlling attitudes reflected in actual child rearing practices. Their 
findings suggest that middle class mothers are more permissive in four out 
of five of the major areas of socialization investigated in their study. 

The findings on mother’s education was In agreement with Zuckerman s et al 
<1958«, 195Si,, 1959, 1960) findings that the higJiOT the mother s education 
the more democratic and permissive techni(|ue8 used. 

Miller, and Swanson (1958) also conducted a study on child rearing practices 
using a structured interview* Their findings contradicted those of Sears 
et al (1957), and Zuckerman et al (1958^, 1958|jj: 1959, I960)* They found 
no significant differences in the patterns of child rearing relative to 
class or mother’s education* In fact the trend was toward mothers in 
upper educational levels having less permissive attitudes relative to child 

rearing. 

Bayley and Schaefer (1958) completed a study on the relation of socio- 
economic factors to observe maternal behavior* There was a slight 
tendency for the mothers of higher socio-economic level to be more warm, 
understanding, and accepting, and for mothers of lower socio-economic 
status to be more controlling, irritable, and punitive. It was report^ 
that differences were much greater for boys than for girls. When consider- 
ing autonomy versus control, there was evidence to suggest that soc o- 
economic level was a determining factor in the treatment of boy an g r 
infants. Higher status male babies and lower status female babies se^a 
to have been given more freedom from maternal control. Thus, it would 
appear that child rearing practices and attitudes are influenced by sex 
of child and socio-economic variables* 



Warner et al (1958) studied patterns of maternal attitudes toward child 
rearing. His subjects were 50 mothers in upper- lower and 50 mothers in 
lower- lower socio-economic levels attending public health clinics. Six- 
teen four item scales of the PARI were administered by reading aloud to 
the subjects. Findings indicated that the lower- lower group was more 
strict, more approving of activity, and more accelerating* 



Zurich’s (1964) study tested the hypothesis that perception of attitudes 

between parents and their children are significantly related. Forty- two 

white lower class parents and their adolescent children were g 

PARI. The findings indicated (1) members of the same family have different 

perceptions of attitudes toward family life; (2) greater agree—^Uw exxuk 

between the perceptions of mothers and daughters th^ 

tions of fathers and their children; (3) parents and their children 

a relationship which is characterized by comradeship, * 

or encouraging a child to talk about his anxieties, conflicts, an 

ties. 



The finding that there 



is more agreement between mothers and daughters than 
- . ' . . - the findings of Bentler and 
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economic class reflect the highest level of relationship while mothers 
and daughters reflect the lowest. He also found that overall consensus 
between paired family members decreases as class level decreases. 

Zurich (1962) conducted an earlier study to determine the relationship 
between the attitude of parents as measured by the PARI and a time 
sampling of child behavior. Since findings were not satisfactorily 
significant, it appeared to the researcher that behavior of middle class 
children cannot be predicted from an analysis of parental attitudes toward 
child rearing. Whether or not these findings would be true of lower socio- 
economic mothers was not determined in this study. 

Dickens (1959), Hart (1957), and Lipset (1959) studied child rearing 
practices and found that working class mothers dominate their children, 
make use of harsh and punitive discipline, and maintain social and 
emotional distance from their children. These child rearing practices 
according to Ausubel et al (1963) explain, in part, the greater authori- 
tarian syndrome in lower class offspring than seems to be true of middle 
class children. 

Hill (1957) found in his study of Negroes that the parents expect their 
children to be obedient and submissive. Harsh and even brutal punish- 
ment is used for insubordination. 

Surveys of the attitudes of white and Hegro high school and college students 
by Greenberg et al (1957) found that Negroes at all grade levels had more 
authoritarian attitudes than did the white students. 

Kohn (1959) conducted a study of social class and the exercise of parental 
authority with 200 white working class and 200 white middle class families 
with children in the fifth grade. He found that the conditions under which 
parents of lower class and upper class children punish their children are 
quite different. Lower class parents focus on the act Itself and the 
consequences of the child's actions while upper class parents are more 
concerned about the Intent of the child’s act. These two approaches 
reflect radical differences in values. The lower class parent is more 
concerned with external evaluation; concern for children acquiring 
qualities that will gain respectability for them. The middle class 
parent is more concerned with the child's internalising standards of 
behavior. 

Kohn (1960) also studied social class and the allocation of parental 
authority of the 200 parents of fifth graders. He was Interested in 
getting Information as to how mothers and fathers feel about the division 
of responsibility for support and constraint of children. The middle 
class mother felt that the father should be as supportive as she is but 
that his role in constraining the children is of secondary importance. 

On the other hand, working class mothers would like their husbands to 
be more directive and have the major z'ole in imposing restraints. 

Fathers of middle class children felt that the mother and father 
should have a shared responsibility, while working class fathers felt 
that child rearing is the responsibility of the wife. 
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1« As socio-economic status decreases the more authoritarian and controlling 
are the parents In the handling of their children. 

2. As socio-economic status decreases so does the role of the father in 
the rearing of the children. 



Frustration 



Frustration is defined as taking place ”.••• whenever the organism meets 
a more or less insurmountable obstacle or obstruction in its route to the 
satisfaction of any vital need." (Rosenzweig, 1944) The range of frustra- 
tion may encompass the following: "(1) those of a passive external sort, 
such as an inanimate object that stands between the individual and the 
goal; (2) active external ones, such as a physical threat separating the 
person from his objectives; (3) passive internal ones, usually the 
individuals own inadequacies; and (4) active internal ones, in which 
intrapsychic conflict results from contravalent needs." (Clark, 1951) 

According to Rosenzweig, reactions to frustration may be classified as 
(1) a response to threat against the particular need frustrated which is 
termed need-persistence and involves some goal-directed activity; (2) a 
response to threat against the personality itself which is referred to 
as ego-defense ; and (3) a response solely in terms of the problem it««n 
which involves only an expressed awareness by the Individual that he is 
frustrated. With this latter type the individual is unable either to 
defend his ego or to pursue the original goal. Responses of this type 
are called obstacle- dominant . 

Rosenzweig (1944) holds that most or all frustration is aggressive in 
character and, thus, categorizes such reactions in terms of how the 
aggression is handled by the frustrated individual. Aggression may be 
directed toward the environment (extrapunitive response), aggressive 
feelings may be turned inward by the frustrated person (intropuniti^re 
response), or the person may attempt to gloss over the problem encountered 
or minimize the isqportance of the frustration (inq>unitive response). 

The iflg)ortance of frustration tolerance, defined as "the capacity of the 
individual to withstand frustration without resorting to inadequate modes 
of response (Rosenzweig, 1944) is also emphasized. An adequate response 
is one which is considered to be appropriate to the situation. A reaction 
would be inadequate if it appeared too consistently in a person’s 
responses to frustration and without sufficient regard for the demands 
of the environment." 

Clarke (1951) points out that frustration tolerance, may be thought of as 
requiring some intellectual capacity for abstract thinking as a basis for 
delay of gratification. 

Several sources consisting of reports of observations and more formal 
Investigation, although not directly related to frus> ration, provide some 
clues as to the possible reactions to frustration in culturally dis- 
advantaged child. The effects of social class on child rearing was 
invesvtigated hy Davis and Havlghurst (1948). They concluded from their 
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findings that child rearing practices of middle class parents actually 
resulted in more frustration of impulses than do those child rearing 
practices of lover class parents. 



McKee and Leader (1955) conducted an investigation of the relationships 
of socio-economic status and aggression to the competitive behavior of 
preschool children. Competitive was defined as "b^avior, the intent of 
which is to excel". Although a low correlation was found between com- 
petition and aggression, significantly more competition was found among 

1 AUAv <* hAcicff pound and instance of competition 

»■«»?»»•« -»i— ’ — W — — 

increased with age. It was noted that aggression was more ci^mnon among 
the lower class children. 
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Davis (1944) suggests that aggressive behavior observed in the lower 
class is a characteristic phase of the action-oriented behavior of 
this group. He observed that ”The lower classes commonly teach their 
children and adolescents to strike out with fist or knife and to be 
certain to hit first.. 



‘ ■* 
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A more recent study by Lesser (1959) suggests that lower class children do 
not accept violence indiscriminatedly. Boys were likely to accept aggression 
in response to the physical aggression of another and to accept outbursts or 
tantrum behavior over verbal aggressions such as tattling, lies, or ver a 
threats. 



Battle and Rotter (1963) studied a personality variable , external versus 
internal control, in relation to children’s social status and race. 

This variable was related to acceptance of responsibility. Individuals 
with internal control accept personal responsibility, while people 
external control attribute responsibility outside themselves. Negro an 
white children from grades six and eight were studied by m^s of a cartoon 
test and questionnaire. The investigators found that a relationship 
between control and social class existed with middle-class children more 
internally controlled than lower-class children. Also, lower-class 
Negroes were more externally controlled than middle class Negroes and 
whites. No sex differences in control were found. 



Research related to frustration suggests the following; 



1. Lower class children are more likely to attribute responsibility 
for frustration to external events. 



2. Lower class children are less Internally controlled than middle class 
children. 



3. 



Both competitive and aggressive behavior seems to be more common 
among lower class children than middle class children. 



I 



1 



I 
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Chapttr 111 

THEORETICAL ORIEKIATICN AHD HYPOTHESIS 



The younger the child the more undlf£er<5ntleted his intelligence* 
Progressive differentiation takes place as the child becomes older* 

The quality and quantity of the experiences of the child determines 
the direction of the intellectual development. In a culturally dis- 
advantaged environment seme potential abilities may develop while 
ocners zntLz receive less — ,r — 

After a time the individual becomes less responsive to stimulation in 
areas where minimum stimulation has taken place. To compensate for de- 
privation and to ameliorate learning deficits associated with deprivation* 
intensive intl^rvention seemingly is essential* Initially successes must 
be assured to build the individual's self-confidence and feelings of 
worthiness* to bring about a desire or motivation to learn* and to develop 
many and varied interests which hopefully will result In elevating his 
level of cognitive sophistication* 



Hhile there Is general agreement that the culturally disadvantaged child 
needs a program designed to help hi® develop his potentials* new programs 
have been guided primarily by recommendations of experts based on their 
experiences and observations* It is the contention of this study that 
future pro^ams for the culturally disadvantaged can more adequately 
meet the specific needs of these children when such needs are more ^pre- 
cisely determined. In seeking more information about culturally disad- 
vantaged children* the following hypotheses arc tested: 



I. Intellectual Abilities 

Culturally disadvantaged children of higher potential; 

A. Are deficient on measures of general intelligence. 

B. Will manifest differential development of intellectual abilities. 

C. Will manifest a relationship between their socio-economic status 
and measured intellectual ability* 

D. Will obtabA lower intelligence quotients as chronological age 
increases. 

E. Of Hegro rAcial origin will attain significantly lower scores on 
measures of intelligence than will their disadvantaged Caucasian 
peers* 

F. Members- of the male sex will attain significantly lower scores 
on measures of intelligence than members of the female sex* 

II* Creativity 

Culturally disadvantaged children of higher poteD^ial: 

A. Will attaiq higher scores on creativity as socio-economic status 
increases. 

B* Will manifest significantly different scores on measures of 
creativity as related to racial origin* 
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C. Will obtain significantly different scores on creativity sieasitres 
with respect to sex* 

J>, Will manifest a significant relationship between measures of 
creativity and intellectual ability* 

111* Fsychollnguistic Abilities 

^ -t J J j n ^ s A* A. a ^ 1 • 

uuj.i;ui:ajuiy uxanuvoavag^u vni*i.uc«pii wjb (luv^ubxaxe 

A. Are markedly defichmt in psycholinguistic abilities* 

B. Will manifest vlifferential development of psycholinguistic abilities* 

C. Will eidiibit a significant relationship between their socio-economic 
status and psycholinguistic abilities. 

0. Will attain different scores on tests of psycholinguistic abilities 
with respect to race* 

E. Will obtain significantly different scores on tests of psycholinguis- 
tic abilities with respect to sex* 

F. Will manifest differential rv^lationships between measured intellectual 
abilities and psycholinguistic abilities* 

IV* Achievement 

Culturally disadvantaged children of higher potential: 

A. Are not achieving at a level commensurate with their measured intellect. 

{ 

B. Will manifest higher scores on achievement tbsts as socio-economic 
status Increases. 

C* Will score significantly lower in reading than in arithmetic 
computation and spelling* 

B. Of Negro racial origin will attain significantly lower scores on 
achievement tests than will their Caucasian peers. 

E* Will score significantly higher on achievement tests as scores on 
intelligence tests increase* 

F. Will ivanlfest a relationship between measures of academic achievement 
and sex* 

6. Will attain significantly higher scores' on achievement tests as 
creatl'vrity scores -Increase*- ^ 

H. Will functicn significantly lower in work study skills than in 
other fundamental academic skills* " 
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V« Social and Emotional 



Culturally disadvantaged children of higher potential: 



A. Will regard themselves as less favorably perceived by their peers, 
teachers, and parents as socio-economic status decreases. 



B. Will manifest a positive relationship between achievement and 
perceived peer, teacher, and parent attitudes. 



C. Will eschlbit a positive relationship between creativity and perceived 
peer, teacher and parent attitudes. 



Will regard themselves as being perceived. more favorably* by peers, 
'teachers and parents when Caucasian children are compared with their 
Negroid counterparts. 



E. Will exhibit significant relationship between age and perceived 
peer, teacher and parent attitudes. 



F. Will show a positive relationship between intelligence and perceived 
peer, teacher and parent attitudes. 



6. Whose parents have more positive attitudes with respect to child 
rearing practices, will achieve at a higher level. 



H. Whose parents have more positive attitudes with respect to child 
rearing practices will be more creative. 



I. Whose parents have more positive attitudes with respect to child 
rearing practices will perceive themselves as better accepted by 
peers, teachers and parents. 



J. Whose parents have more positive attitudes with respect to child 
rearing practices will be of higher socio-economic status. 



K. Whose parents have more positive attitudes with respect to child 
rearing practices will be of the Caucasian race. 



L. Who tend to project blame for frustration to the outside environment 
will have lower intelligence quotients; achieve less; be less 
creative; be of lower socio-economic status; perceive themselves 
as being less Well accepted by peers,* teachers and parents; be of 
the Negroid race; and have parents whose attitudes in respect to 
child rearing are less positive. 



h* tend to internalize blame for frustrations will have hlghat 

intelligence quotients; be better achievers; be more creative; 
be of higher socio-economic status; perceive themselves as better 
accepted by peers, teachers, and parents; be of the Caucasian race; 
and have parents whose attitudes toward child rearing are more positive. 



I*. 
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Vho tend to gloss over or deny frustraticcs will have lower 
intelligence, quotients : achieve less; be less creative; be of 
lower socio**6conotslc status; perceive themselves as less well 
accepted by peers « teachers, and parents; be of the Negroid 
race; and have parents whose attitudes toward child rearing 
are less positive. 

O. Nho react to frustration in a more conventional fashion based 
on test norms; will have higher intelligence quotients; be 
better achievers: be more creative: will perceive themselves 
as being better accepted by peers, teachers, and parents; be 
of Caucasian race; be of higher socio-economic status, and 
have parents whose attitudes with respect to child rearing 
practices are more positive. 

P. Who persist toward goals when confronted with frustration; will 
have higher intelligence quotients; be better achievers; be more 
creative; will perceive themselves as being better accepted by 
peers, teachers, and parents; be of Causcidn race; be of higher 
socio-economic status, and have parents whose attitudes with 
respect to child rearing practices are more positive. 



Q» Who are overwhelmed by a frustrating situation will have lower 
intelligence quotients; be poorer achievers; be less creative, 
perceive themselves as being less well accepted by peers, teachers, 
and parents; be of Caucasian race; be of higher socio-economic 
status; and have parents whose attitudes with respect to child 
rearing practices are less positive. 

R. Who when confronted with frustration employ ago defense mechanisms 
to attack themselves or others but will not persist in the solution 
of problems or allow themselves to become overwhelmed by the frus- 
trating situation will have lower intelligence quotients; be poor 
achievers; be less creative, perceive themselves as being less well 
accepted by peers, teachers and parents; be of. Caucasian race; be 
of higher socio-economic status; and have parents whose attitudes 
with respect to child rearing practices are less positive. 



i 
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chapter IV 



METHOD 



Subjects 

The subjects for this investigation were drawn from grade kindergarten 
through 6 of 6 elementary schools that have a high percentage of culturally 
disadvantaged children* The total population of these schools were 2100* 

Of these children, 1400 were culturally disadvantaged according to Warner 
scale rating of father's occupatlc . and condition of housing* 

A total of 560 children, or the top 40 per cent of the subjects according 
to scores on the California Mental Maturity, were referred for final 
screening* Each of these children were administered the Stanford-Binet, 

Form L-M Intelligence Scale* Since there was an obvious relationship 
between the Stanford-Binet IQ, socio-economic status and racial origin 
of the children, candidates were stratified by socio-economic level, 
racial origin, sex, and chronological age* The top 20 per cent of the 
children in each group according to Intellectual ability were then selected 
for placement in the project* Two-hundred and eighty children met all of 
the criteria* 

Since the complete gathering of data for this project was Phase I of a 
larger study involving a treatment program, parental consent was requested 
for inclusion in Phase II of the large study* Children were then eliminated 
from Phase I of the study if parents refused to have them admitted to 
Phase II of the larger study* In addition some children moved from the 
community* As a result of the above factors, the number was reduced to 232* 

An initial analysis of the characteristics of the subjects indicated that 
there was a significant positive relationship between grade placement and 
socio-economic status* Evaluation of the relationship revealed that 
through some sampling artifact or unidentified trend in the total population, 
the proportions of upper- lower to lower- lower children in the upper grades 
was larger than the comparable proportion in the lower grades* A smoothed 
proportionate random sample of subjects was subsequently selected to con- 
trol for this factor* Two hundred and three subjects constituted the pro- 
portionate sample* 

Characteristics of Subjects 

The subjects are described in terms of age, grade placement, race, sex, 
socio-economic status, and Intelligence* This information is summarized 
in Table I* 

The chronological ages of the subjects ranged from 5 years, 7 months to 
12 years, 11 months* These children were enrolled in kindergarten through 
grade 6* The proportionate sample consisted of 118 (58*17L) Negro children 
and 85 (41*9%) white children* One hundred and two females (50*37*) and 
one hundred and one males (49*7%) comprise the sample. The distribution 
of males and females was essentially even* 

The index of socio-economic statud was determined by rating the father's 
occupation and dwelling t}rpe according to the Warner Scales (1949)* 

Weighted scores were obtained by determining the classification of family 
dwelling and father's occupation and multiplying by 3 and 4 respectively* 
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Children coming from fam.lies that obtained wei^ted total scores ranging 
from 35 - 42 were considered for purposes of this study to be of upper- 
lover socio-economic status, and children from families whose weighted 
total was 43 - 49 were placed in the lower- lower group with respect to 
socio-economic status. 

According to this method, 120 (59, U) of the subjects fell in the 
upper- lower socio-economic status and 83 (40c 9%) in the lower-lower* 

The mean intelligence Quotient of the total sample as measured by the 
Stsnford-Binet was 114- Thus the mean IQ of the group on this instrument 
falls in the high average range of intellectual ability when compared 
with norms derived from the general population- The average Intelligence 
quotients of the total sample as measured by the WISC were 108 on 
Verbal Scale, 107 on the Performance Scale, with a Full Scale IQ of 108. 
Thus the mean IQs on the msc scales fall within the average range or 
intellectual ability according to norms derived from the general population. 

The following characteristics of subjects are based on a random sample of 
approximately half (N * 98) of the proportionate sample population. 

Information relative to the occupation of the father and of the mother in 
the upper-lover and in the lower- lower socio-economic levels and according 
to race is presented in Tables II and III. Information on the fathers 
occupations is presented in Table II. 

Of the 79 fathers included in the sample (see footnote, Table II, regwding 
fathers not Included), 67 per cent (53) had occupations that placed them in 
the upper-lower socio-economic status; of these, 43 per cent (34) 
white and 24 per cent (19) were Negro. The nusi^r of white fathers who 
were in the upper- lover socio-economic classification was almost twice 
that of the Negro even though the total number of Heroes in the sample 
w|i8 41 while the number of white fathers was 38, making the distribution 
According to race essentially the same. 

V 

Only 5 per cent ( 4 ) white fathers were classified as lower-lower 
socio-economic status while 28 per cent (22) of the Negro fathers fell in 
this classification. The one single job clasaijfication that had the 
largest number was that of skilled laborer— ^25 per* cent (20). Seven or 
these were Negroes and 13 were white* 

Data on the mothers V occupations is presented ill. 9f the 95 

mothers included in the sample (see footnote. Table III, regard!^ n» ars 
not Included) 57 per cent (55) had occupationa-that placed them in the 
upper-lower socio-economic status; of these, 40 per cent (38) were w i e 
and 18 per cent (17) were Negro* As was true of white fathers 
occupations, there were approximately two times..as.-fflany white mothers 
as Negro mothers in the upper- lower classification. 

Forty-four per cent (42) of the entire sample were housewives. It ..cto-be - 
noted that 19 per cent (18) of the females were white housewives in the 
upper-lower classification and only 3 per cent (3) were white females in 
the lower-lower classification, Eighteen per cent (17) were Negro house- 
wives in the lower- lower socio-economic classification and only ^ 

(3) of the -females .were Negro ho^usewives In the uppers lowest' 
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The next highest per cent of occupations among the female sample vas food 
service. Of these, 11 per cent (11) of the total females were 
white and In the upper- lower socio-economic category. No white females 
were employed In food servlcc^/ln the lower-lower classification* Five 
per cent (5) of the total numiber of females were Negroes of upper-lower 
socio-economic status and were employed In food service while 11 per cent 
(11) of the females were Negroes in the lower- lower socio-economic 
classification and employed in food service. Thus, a total of 28 per cent 
(28) of both Negro and white females In the upper-lower and lower-lower 
socio-economic status were in food service occupations. 



Table IV presents data on the^amily income. As shown in the table, the 
median Income of the sai{q)le of families is $5465, the mean being $5551. 

The upper-lower white families have a median income of $6300 with a mean 
income of $6394, and the Negroes in this same socio-economic classification 
have a median income of $6080 and a mean income of $5934. (Table IV next page) 



It should be noted that the lower- lower white population has a median 
income of $550r and a mean income of $5375, \diile the Negroes in this same 
classification have a median income of $3855 with a mean income of $4506. 



Sixty-three of the 98 families have incomes of $5000 and above. Of these 
63 families, information on the source of income indicates that 52 per cent 
(33) have dual incomes (both parents are working). 

Approximately 30 per cent (30) of this random sas^le of families have 
incomes below $4000. 

In interpreting the incomes of the culturally disadvantaged families in 
this study, it might be pertinent to state that the average effective 
buying income, as of 1963, in the City of Champaign was $9651 per house- 
hold according to figures reported in the June 10, 1964 issue of Sales 
Management . 

Information relative to family structure is given in Table V. 



TABLE V 

F^LY STRUCTURE 

Race 

and Foster Relatives Paternal Mother Maternal Mother and 



SES 


Parents 


Only 


Extended 


Only 


Extended 


Father 




Upper 

Niiite 








5(5) 


4(4) 


30(29) 


39(38) 


Upper 

Negro 


1(1) 




1(1) 


2(2) 




15(15) 


19(19) 


Lcwer 

Wliite 












4(4) 


4(4) 


Lower 

Negro 


1(1) 


1(1) 


1(1) 


12(12) 


3(3) 


19(19) 


38(37) 


Total 


2(2) 


1(1) 


2(2) 


19(19) 


7(7) 


69(67) 


100 ((98> 
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Of the 98 random sample of families analyzed In this study, 69 per cent 
(67) had both mothers and fathers J.n the home; equal numbers of whites 
and Negroes were represented. Nineteen per cent (19) had mothers only 
in the family; only 2 per cent (2) were foster parents; only 1 per cent 
(1) lived with relatives only; 2 per cent (2) had paternal extended and 
7 per cent ‘{7) had maternal extended family situations. 



Data on 


source of income 


of the families are 


8\jmmarized in Table VI. 






TABLE VI 
cruroni? nv TMmMH 






Race and 
SE8 


Public 
Jils iatance 


Retirement 


Employment 


Total 


Upper 

White 






39(38) 


39(38) 


Upper 

Negro 






19(19) 


19(19) 


lower 

White 


2(J) 




2(2) 


4(4) 


Lower 

Negro 


10 (»0) 


2(2) 


26(25) 


38(37) 


Total 


12(12) 




2(2) 


86(84) 


100 (98) 



Of the sample inclt^ded in this study, 86 per cent (86) were employed and 
14 per cent 04) wire unemployed, either drawing public assistance or 
retired. 3A unemployed or on public assistance, 12 were Negro 

and 2 were whil^'te. Among the unesployed, 2 of the Negroes were retired. 
There were no imeiQployed among the upper white or upper Negro. 

It should be dloted that among the employed, 19 per cent (19) of the 
total are Negiro agd of upper- lower socio-economic status, and approximately 
double that or 39 per cent (38) are white in this same classifi- 

cation. 0nly4 cent (4) of the total ware white and of lower-lower 
socio-economi^ telfssification while 38 per cent (37) of the Negroes fall 
in this sociciecotomlc classification. 

Table VIX sumparlges data on family workers. 
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TABLE VXl 
FAMILY WORKERS 



Race and 
SES 


None 


Mother 


Mother & 
Father 


Father 


Total 


Upper 

White 




9(9) 


10(10) 


19(19) 


39(38) 


Upper 

Negro 








e yev 


4 A A\ 


Lower 

White 


i(i) 




1(1) 


2(2) 


4(4) 


Lower 

Negro 


11(11) 


8(8) 


10(10) 


8(8) 


38(37) 


Total 


12(12) 


19(19) 


34(33) 


' 35(34) 


100 (98) 



It should he observed that of the sasq>le of 98 families, 34 per cent (33) 
have dual incosnes. In 33 per cent (34) of the families the father is the 
sole worker while in 19 per cent (19) of the total faidLlies the mother is 
the only worker. Among those with dual : icomes, 65 per cent are from 
the upper- lower level of socio-economic status and 35 per cent are from 
the lover- lower socio-economic level* Among the 42 families that are 
classified as lower-lower socio-oconomic level, 29 per cent (12) have no 
member of the family working. 

Data on the fathers' and mothers* education are aumxtarized in Tables VIXI 
and IK. Educational data on the fathers are presented in Table VIII. 

The mean grade completed by the white fathers of the upper-lower socio- 
economic classification was 10.6, while the median was 12.1. The Negro 
fathei::; in this classification completed a mean number of 9«9 years and a 
median of 10.4. 

In the lower-lower socio-economic classification the white fathers 
conpleted a mean ntmoher of 9.8 yea^ . of school and a median of 10. The 
Negro fathers in this classificatic con^leted a mean number of years of 
school of 8.6 and a median of 9.0. An inspection of Table VIII reveals 
that of the total sample, the mean number of years of school is 9.9 and 
the median is. 10. 7. If one looks at the range of years of schooling, 
however, it will be found that there axe 10 of the 88 fathers who did not 
go beyond the sixth grade. There are 29 per cent (6) of the fathers who 
had an ei^th grade education or lower. Of the total sample, 30 per cent 
(29) graduated from high school and 4 per cent went on to school beyond 
the high school level. 

Data on the educational level of the mothers are summarized in Table IX. 

The mean grade completed by the white mothers of the upper- lower socio- 
economic classification was 11.8 with a median of 12.2. The Negro mothers 
in this classification completed a mean number of 10.7 years of school 
with a median of 12.0. 
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la the lower- lower socio-economic classification the white mothers 
completed a mean number of years school of 10.0 with a median of 10»5. 
The Negro mothers in this classification covtpleted a mean number of 9.8 
years of school with a median of 10.4. 



When the total sample is considered, the mean number of years of schooling 
is 10.5 and the median is 11.4. When data included in Table VIII and 
Table IX are compared, it should be noted that mothers completed more 



Measurement Instruments 

The 1960 Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, Wechsier Intelligence Scale . 
for Children, and Primary Mental Abilities Tests were used to assess the 
intellectual functioning of the subjects involved in this study. These 
three measures were administered to assess the subjects' intellectual 
functioning and to facilitate identification of strengths and weaknesses 
both with respect to individuals and to the group as a whole. 

Psycholinguistic abilities were measured using the experimental addition 
of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (McCarthy and,^rK, 1961). 
Although the probability of a ceiling effect with the older chiidreh was 
recognized, the test was, nevertheless, administered to all subjects to 
enable the identification of weaknesses that night occur 
regardless of the age of the subject. ‘Ihis procedure provides the 
basis of comparison of psycholinguistic attainments of the general 
population as represented by the test norm group and culturally disadvahtaged 
children of high potential. Interscale comparisons could also be tDada, if 
warranted, at all age levels to delineate individual and/or group psycho- 
linguistic assets or deficits. It was, in fact, determined that because 
of the ceiling effect, a statistical analysis was most feasible only with 
those scores obtained by first grade subjects. 

Appropriate levels of the Stanford Achievement Tests and Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills were administered to determine achievement leyels of the 
subjects in the various academic areas. The Stanford Achievement Test 
battery was administered to all subjects with the exception of the kinder- 
garten pupils, and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were given to subjects 
in grades four, five, and six. Individual subtests were analyzed only 
for that portion of the total group under study for wHch they were 
appropriate on the basis of grade placement. Hence, the number of 
children included in the statistical treatment of the achleve^nt tests 
and subtests will vary according to appropriateness as determined by 
grade placement. 

A test of creativity (unpublished) devised by Torrance and adapted for 
the Demonstration Project for Gifted Youth (Urbana, Illinois, 1963) was 
used in an atteiiq>t to assess the development of those constructs believed 
important to "creative” thinking. Scores on this instrument provide 
quari’tative measures of Fluency, Elaborateness, Originality, and 
Fie illty. 











To detemdne the child's perception of his pare|!ts' attitudes, a 
simplified form of the Perceived Parent Attitude Scale (Ausubel, 1954) 
was administered. A scale to measure the child's perception of teacher 
attitudes was also given. The Perceived Teachejt, Attitude Scale was 
derived from Ausubel's Parent Attitude Scale, with appropriate changes 
and modifications. To determine the subjects' perceptions regarding peer 
acceptance-rejection, fifty items sampling this area were selected from 
the California Test of Personality. After appropriate modifications and 
changes to guard against response set, these fifty items were arranged 
serially in a Perceived Peer Relationship Scale. 

The Parental Attitudes Research Instrument (PARI) (Schaefer and Bell, 1955) 

^s ad^niftered to the mothers and fathers of the children in this study 
to obtain Information cn parent attitudes. The 110 items, according to an 
analysis made by Zuckerman, Barrett, Monashkin, and Norton (1958), measure 
three vectors of parent attitudes; Authoritarian-Control, Hostile-Rejecting, 
and Democratic. 

As a means of assessing the subjects' reaction to frustration, the 
Children's Form of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study was utilized. 
Scores obtained from this test are classified in accordance to direction 
of aggression (Extra-punitiveness, Intro-punitiveness , and In^unitiveness) 
and reaction type (Obstacle-Dominance, Ego-Defense, and Need-Persistance) . 

Qualitative clinical data were obtained from each subject by use of a 
sentence conqpletion test and structured interview. Other personality 
instruments were administered as needed at the discretion of the 
examining psychologist. These data were utilized in the case studies. 

All of the above instruments were administered to each subject with the 
following exceptions: no achievement tests were administered to those 
children who had just completed kindergarten the previous year and, as 
noted earlier, certain of the achievement tests and subtests were omitted 
because, by virtue of test construction, they were inappropriate for 
certain grade level groups included in the study. With the exception of 
the Illinois Test of Psycho] inguis tic Abilities, no ceiling effect was 
evident bn any of the instruments used in this study. All tests were 
administered by school psychologists except for the Iowa Tests of 
Skills which were administered by teachers as part 

testing program. Standardized instructions as described in available test 
manuals were followed to insure uniformity in administering and scoring 
the instruments. Measuring instruments were read aloud to the subjects and 
responses recorded by the examiner when necessary to facilitate comprehension 

by younger subjects. 

Since items on the Perceived Parent Attitudes Scale, Perceived Teacher 
Attitudes Scale, and the Perceived Peer Relationships Scale had been 
arranged so as to guard against response set errors, the value given o 
subjects' responses to the negative items was reversed. All responses 
on these two scales were then weighted so that a high score could be 
<ni-«»rnfAted as Indicating greater perceived parental acceptance and intrinsic 
valuation, high perceived teacher acceptance and intrinsic valuation, or 
high perceived peer acceptance as appropriate. 
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Data Analysis 



Basic 



A variety of statistical procedures were used to analyze the data, 
references for the procedures are Lindi|Uihtf (1953) and Walker and 
Lev (1953). When appropriate, the necessary asst^tlons Underlying 
each statistical t:<;eatment were taken into consideration during the ‘ 
analysis. For the purpose o;f consistency and clarity, the .05 level 
of significance wAe., adopted and has been reported throughout, even 
though in many Instances differences were significant well beyond the 
>001; X^vdo to thXs sXX s t s tossst s ^IsXcli XiuiXcs-to 

statlstlcallv significant findings should be understood as meaning 
beyond the .u5 level of confidence. 
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Chapter V , 

RESOT.TS 

In order to facilitate the comprehensive interpretation ?£ the analysis, 
the statistical findings are organized into five general areas: Intellectual 

Ahilities, Creativity, Psychol inguistic Abilities, Academic Attainment, 
and Social and Emotional Factors. 

Intellectual Abilities 

A comparison of the obtained mean scores on the Stanford-Binet (SB) 
and on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (VTISC) of the 
proportionate sample of subjects with the scores expected from individtials 
in the top 20 per cent of the general population^, based on the normal 
curve and the standardization population for each scale, is smmiarized in 
Table 10. ' vj 

As can be se^ in TSble 10, the obtained mean scores were all significantly 
below (p ilf .05) the scores expected fr<xn the top 20 per cent in the 
stendardizatidn population. Thus, the scores on the Stanford-Binet and 
WI^ bbtained by the culturally disadvantaged children in this project 
differ significantly from the children in the upper 20 per cent of the 
general peculation. Although these and similar 'findings in this study may 
merely support findings that are generally accepted in the literature, it 
wss deemed h^ortant to include the. results so that comparisoi^ mi^t he 
made witliy other studies and the effects within the top 20 per cent b£ the 
population ml^t be better understood. 

iiheh the upper- lower (UL) and lower-lower (LL) socio-ecpnomic groups are 
considered as separate sub-groupings, the TJL group attained a mean Stan- 
ford-Binet l(i of 116.46 and the LL group attained a nman Stanford-Binet 
IQ score of 108.75. 



These obtained scores indicate that the two groups differ significantly 
(t * 5.39) in terms of S-B IQ. From these findings it can also be seen 
that the lower the socio-economic level, the lower the scores attained 
on the Stanford-Binet. 

A summary of the analysis of variance^ of the WlSC subtest scores for 
the UL and LL SE8 groups is reported in Table 11. 

As with the Stanford-Binet, the mean WISC subtest stcaled scores of the 
UL group were significantly highei^ 18.74) than those of the LL gtoUp. 
Furthermore, the mean scaled scores of the subtests were 



1. Derivation of expected mean score and standard deviation provided in 
personal communication with Ledyard Tucker, Univessity of Illinois 
(See Table X). 
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(Lindquist (1953) Type I design, p 266f« 
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significantly different from each other> The meaiu and variances for 
the Wise subtest scaloa oooran v^ported In Table 12* Since there 
was no interaction, it could be assumed that the diffevenees between 
the subtests did not vary with aocio-eeononic level* Consequently, the 
significance of the difference between each of the VSISC subtests taeans 
for the proportionate group was determined and is reported in Tablei 12* 

From Table 13 it can be seen that the Similarities mean scaled score is 
significantly larger than all other subtests* Arithmetic and Picture 

arrangement are not different from each other but they are algnif leant ly 

larger than Comprehension, Vocabulary, Object Assembly, Block Design, and 
Picture Conqpletion* On the other hand, the lowest mean scores were in 
Object Assembly and Block Design which were significantly lower than 
Coding, Information, Picture Completion, Picture Arrangement, Arithmetic 
and Similarities* Vocabulary was significantly lover than all the latter 
scales except CoB^rehension* In. general, then, culturally idisadvantaged 
children of high potential performed hipest in the Similarities arda and, 
to a lesser extent, in Arithmetic and Picture Arrangement while their per- 
formance was poorest in Block Design and Object Assembly and, to A lesser 
extent, in Vocabulary* 

A statistical summary of the analysis of variance^ of the Primary Mental 
Abilities HA scores and the socio-economic status of the .subjects Is 
reported in Table 14* Since the PMA tests have different forms for 
different age levels, only the results for PMA KA scores for children 
who were 7 to 11 years of age and in grades 3-6 are reported in Table 14 

TABIE XIV 

AHALYSIS OF THE EEIATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES MA SCORES 
AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS FOR CHUDREN IN GRADES 3-6 



Source 


df 


88 


ms 


p..., . ... 


Between Subjects 


131 


1351.86 






.Between SES Groups (B) 


1 


43.77 


43.77 


4.35* 


Error (b) 


130 


1308.09 


10.06 




Within Subjects 


528 


1218.90 






PHA Subtests (A) 


4 


73.08 


18*27 


8.38* 


SESX Subtests <AB) 


4 


12.95 


3*24 


1.49 


Error (w) 


520 


1132.87 


2*18 




Total 


659 


2570.76 







^Signif leant beyond *05 level* 



1* Lindquist (1953), Type 1, p 266f* 
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F<t:m the analysis it ia apparent that there is a significant difference 
(? « 4# 35) between the two socio-economic groups with regard to their 
intellectual functicalng as measured by the Primary Abilities Test • 
Evaluation of the subtest means indicates that the LL group s MA scores 
are lower than those of the UL group* 



Differences between subtests are also significant (F * 8*38) • Since there 
is no significant interaction <F - 1.49) between socio-economic status 
and PM4 subtests, it can be assumed that although the two subgroups differ 
aimificsntlv from each other, the differences are consistent f^^ojn subtest 
to subtest and the scores for the subgroups . can he groupec ror aaaicxocai. 

evaluation. 



The differences between IMA subtest MA scores are summarized in Table 15. 



TABLE XV 



COMPARISON OF PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES SDSTKSTS MEANS MA SCORES 

(N « 132) 



Mean 5^COreS 


Verb. Mean 
10.94 


Space 
9.89 _ 


Reas. 

10.43 


Pere.Spd. 

10.47 


Nuniber 
10 .‘44’ 


Space 


1.05* 










Reas. 


.51* 


-.54* 








Perc. Spd. 


.47* 


-.58* 


-.04 






Nmber 


.50* 


-.55* 


-.01 


.03 





^Significant beyond .05 level 
(Critical d *» .18) 



Verbal Meaning is the one area wliere the subjects clearly ftmction be^t 
on the PMA test. Space is just as clearly the weakest area of functibaing 
on the IMA. Since there are no significant differences betwfeen ^sasoning, 
perceptual speed, or numbers, these apparently develop at a similar rate. 

In summary, culturally disadvantaged children of high potential fmi^tlon' 
best in the areas of Verbal Mteaning and next best in the areas of Eeasoting, 
Perceptual Speed and Numbers. They do less well In the Spatial area. 

If mental age on the Stanford-Blnet: is considered to represent 
intellectual development, then discrepancies between the Stanford-Blnet 
mental age and ether aspects of intd lectual functioning should prov .de 
information will lead to a greater understanding of the inteUecutsl 
functioning of caXturally disadvantaged children of hi^ potential. 

A comparison of the relationships between IMA mental *8® ®4ores and the 
Stanford^'Binet mental age scores are presented in Table 16 and Graph 1. 
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TABLE XVI 



COMPARISON OP BINET MA WITH PMA SUBTESTS M& 

(N • 132) 





Verbal 


Space 


Reas. 


Ferc.Spd. 


Number 


Binet Mean MA 


10.99 


10.99 


10.99 


10.99 


10.99 


PMA Kean Age Score 


10.94 


9.89 


10.43 


10.47 


10.44 


Dlff. 


1 

s 


-liXO 


-.56 


-.52 


-.55 


Binet 


4I3^ 


4.37 


4.37 


4.37 


4.37 


s^ PMA 


3.31 


3.ia 


3.29 


5.69 


4.47 


t 


-.21 


4.62* 


2.33* 


1,90 


2.13* 



^Significant beyond *05 level 
(t • 1,98 - two tailed) 



Graph 1 

GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF MEAN STANFOSU BINET MENTAL AGE AND PMA 

SUBTBSTS HA SCORES 
(N » 132) 



Mental 

Age 


Verbal 

S-B Meaning 


Space 


- V 

Reas. 


Perc. 

Spd. 


N 

Number 


11.0 

10.5 

10.0 

9.5 












Mean 


10.99 10.94 


9.89 


10.43 


10.47 


10.44 



It can be observed in Table 16 that the mean PMA Verbal and Stanford-Blnet 
MA scores do not differ significantly* The mental age growth of these 
children as measured by the Stanford-Binet is significantly greater than 
their growth in the areas of Space, Reasoning and Number as measured by the 
Subtests of the PMA. Although some of these differences may be attributed 
to possible differences between norm population, regression in effect, and 
similar biasing factors, the findings may be significant enough to consider 
when planning new programs. Furthermore, future Investigations may Indicate 
that there is a significant difference between perceptual speed and Binet 
MA, a finding which may be masked in the present study by the large variance 
associated with perceptual speed. 
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A sumnary of the analyaia of variance af differences hetwe®?i creativity 
subtests and socio-econ(saic levels is reported in Table 1F£X« Since the 
raw scores on the creativity tests are not directly conparable, the raw 
scores were changed to standard scores with a unit normal distribution* 



TABLl mi 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CREATIVITY SOBTEST STANDARD SCORES 
AND SOGXO-ECONQMXC LEVEL OF TOIAL GROUP 



Source 


df 


ss 


ms 


F 


Between Subjects 


195 


656.99 


3.37 




Between SES 










Groups (B) 


1 


6.53 


6*53 


1.95 


Error (b) 


194 


650.46 


3*35 




Within Subjects 


588 


216*16 






Subscales (A) 


3 


.57 


.19 


.05 


Subscales X Gps (AB) 


3 


*09 


•03 


.08 


Error (w) 


582 


215.50 


.37 




Total 


783 


873.15 







As can be seen from the results in Table XVII, thi^ scores attained by the UL 
socio-economic group were not significantly different (F « 1*95) from the 
scores attained by the LL socio-economic group on any of the creativity tests* 
Also, there was no significant interaction <F « *03) • Thus it appears that 
the two groapadid not differ qualitatively. Since the scores hed to be normal- 
ized and since there are no national norms, no statements can be made as to 
whether or not the group as a whole was bel||f national norms on one, some, or all 
of the subtests* 



An analysis of each of the subscales is presented in Tables XVIII through XXI (2). 
Since most previous studies with this creativity test have been conducted using 
raw scores, this analysis is pro\Klded for comparative purposes. 



The results of an analysis of possible difference in the fluency of thought of 
the UL and LL socioeconomic groups is reported in Table XVIII* 
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TABLE mix 

AUALTSXS 0£^ VAEIAHCB OF FLUENCY EAV SCOBES 
OF THE UPPER LONEI^ AND LOUER-LOHER SOCIO ECONOMIC ^OUPS 



Source 


df 


ss 




ms 


F 


SES 


1 


1,076.84 




1,076.84 


1.81 


Error (v) 


233 


133,597,35 




594.84 


(p>.20) 

■ r 


Total 


234 


139,574.20 








As can be seen from the reeultc of the analysis of variance, there is no signi- 
ficant difference between the two groups In fluency* 

\ 


An additional analysis, however, indicates that there is a significant difference 
by grade level in fluency of thought. The results of this analysis are reported 
in tables XVIXI^Co) and mil (b). 






TABLE mix 


(a) 







^ . 1 ' ' , V 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FLUENCY RAW SCORES 

BY 

GRADE LEVEL 



Source 


df 


ss 


fflS 


F 


Grade 


6 


41,212.79 


6878.80 


16.11* 


Error <w) 


228 


97,374.40 


427.08 




Total 


234 


139,674.20 







*Slgn I beyond the *05 level* 
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TABLE XVIII (b) 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN FLUENCY RAW SCORES 

BY 

GRADE LEVEL 



Grades 


X 


N 


,2 


K 


32.20 


35 


297.52 


1 


43.88 


41 


437.86 


2 


48.13 


39 


506.90 


3 


47.92 


25 


436.99 


4 


56.88 


33 


274.55 


5 


66.91 


34 


441.36 


6 


75.54 


28 


654.55 



2. AS* 
.92 
.21 
1.63 
1.84* 
1.59 



1. Additional tests yield the following pattern of significant difference 
between mean scores by grade levels. Grade (Grade 1 ** Grade 2 =* 

Grade 3) ^ (Grade 5 =» Grade 6]) Grade K (Grade 2 * Grade 3 *• Grade 4) ^ 
. (Grade 5 Grade 6) Grade 1 Grade 4 

*Be3^3nd .05 level ' 



As can be seen. from Table XVIII (b,) the greatest difference occurred between 
kinder garteA and grade one and between grades four and five, A graphic portrayal 
of these findings is presented in Gr^h 2, 

Graph 2 
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GRAPH OF MEAN FLUENCY SCORES ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVEL 
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Grade K 1 * 2 ' 3 4 5 6 

Interpretation of Graph 2 suggests that there is a general increase in fluency 
of thought with grade placement, although a plateau is noted at grades 2 and 3. 
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The results of an analysis of possible difference in 

thought of the «L and LL socioeconomic groups is reported in Table XIX. 

TABLE XIX 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ELABORATENESS RAW SCORES 

OF THE 

UPPER-LOWER AND LOWER-LOWER SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPS 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


SBS 


1 


4,530.08 


4,530.08 


6.172* 


Error (w) 


233 


171,009.09 


733.94 




Total 


234 


175,539.18 







As can be seen from Table XIX their was a signiticanu C 2 .xiereuc« 
elaborateness of thought when the scores for the UL ^oup were compared with 

the scores f'^r the LL group. 

An analysis of the elaborateness scores by grade level was a>ade and 

the results are reported in Table XIX ( . 

TABLE XIX (a) 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ELABORATENESS RAW SCORES 

BY 

GRADE LEVEL 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


★Significant beyond the .05 
Grades 6 


level. 

14,391.45 


2398.57 


3.41* 


Error 


228 


160,147.73 


702.40 




Total 


234 


174,539.17 







As can be seen from Table XIX (4 there are significant differences In 
elaborateness scores between grade levels. 

An additional analysis of differenc” between elaborateness scores is presented 
in Table XIX ( t) . 
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TABLE XX (a) 





ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OP ORIGINALITY 

BY 

GRADE LEVEL 


t3AT.T 

M!MWW UwUlUra 






SOIITT.A 


df 


SS 


HS 


F 


Grades 


6 


17,677.35 


2,946.22 


14.81* 


Error 


228 


45,350.38 


198.91 


o 

o 


Total 


234 


63,027.73 






Beyond the 


.05 level. 


TABLE XX ( 








DIFFERENCES 


BETWEEN NEAN ORIGINALITY RAW SCORES 
BY 

GRADE LEVEL 




Grades 


X 


N 


.2 




K 


17.49 


35 


205.96 


1.61 


1 


22.71 


41 


150.61 


1.91* 


2, 


28.72 


39 


247.42 


.31 


3 


29.24 


25 


148.11 


.47 


4 


31.00 


33 


143.94 


2.57* 


5 


39.85 


34 


209.89 


1.53* 


6 


45.36 


28 

w 


290.16 

• 




1. Additional t tests yield the following pattern of significant differences 
between mean scores by grade levels. (Grade K « Grade 1) (Grade 2 « 

Grade 3 » Grade 4) (Grade 6 *» Grade 7) 

y 1 ' ■ 



*Beyond .05 level. 
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GRAPH 3 
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GRAPH OF KEAN ELABORATENESS SCORES 

BY 

GRADE LEVEL 
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From Graph 3 it can be seen that the scores Increased from kindergarten 
through 3, peaked at grade 3, and then fell back to a plateau through grades 
4, 5 and 6. Differences between the pattern of scores on the elaborateness 
scales and the other creativity scales are considered in the discussion section. 

The results of the analysis of a possible difference in the originality of 
thought of the UL and LL subgroups is discussed in Table XX. 

TABLE XX 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ORIGINALITY RAW SCORES 
OF THE UPPER-LOWER AND LOWER-LOWER 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


SES 


1 


272.84 


272.84 


1.01 


Error (w) 


233 


62,754.88 


269.33 


P <*20 


Total 


234 


63,027.73 







As can be seen from the results of the analysis of variance there is> no differ- 
ence between the two groups in originality. 

The results of an analysis of originality raw scores by grade level is reported 
in Table XX (a) . 

As can be seen from the analysis of variance there is a significant: difference 
in the originality scores by grade level. 

Further analysis of the originality score by grade level is reported in Table 
IOC <b) 

.56. 
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TABLE XX (a) 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OP ORIGINALITY SAW SCORES 

BY 

(^LADE LEVEL 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Grades 


6 


17,677.35 


2,946.22 


14.81* 


Error 


228 


45,350.38 


198.91 


o 

o 


Total 


234 


63,027.73 






Beyond the 


,05 level. 


TABLE XX ( 








DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN ORIGINALITY RAW SCORES 

BY 

GRADE LEVEL 




Grades 


«> 

X 


N 


.2 




K 


17.49 


35 


205.96 


1.61 


1 


22.71 


41 


150.61 


1.91* 


2 


28.72 


39 


247.42 


.31 


3 


29.24 


25 


148.11 


•47 


4 


31.00 


33 


143.94 


2.57* 


5 


39.85 


34 


209.89 


1.53* 


6 


45.36 


28 


290.16 

• 





1. Additional t tests yield the following pattern of significant differences 
between mean scores by grade levels. (Grade K ** Grade 1) (Grade 2 « 

Grade 3 » Grade 4) (Grade 6 *» Grade 7) 



*Beyond ,05 level. 
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From Table XX (b) it can be seen that there is a significant difference in 
originality scores between grades 1 and 2 , 4 and 5, and 5 and 6. 

A graphic portrayal of the change in originality scores by grade level is 
presented in Graph 4. 

GRAPH 4 

GRAPH OF MEAN 0RIG3[NAIiITY SCORES ACCORDING 
TO GRADE LEVEL 




From Graph 4 it can be seen that there is growth in originality in grades K 
through 2 and 4, through 6 with a plateau or.curring in grades 2 through 4. 

Possible differences in the flexibility of thought of the UL and LL, SES 
groups were evaluated and the findings reported in Table XXI. 

TABLE m 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FLEXIBILITY RAW SCORES 
OF THE UPPER-LOWER AND LOWER-LOWER 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS 



Scource 


d£ 


SS 


MS 


F 


SES 


1 


96.77 


96.77 


1.15 


Error (w) 
Total 


233 


19,677.91 


84.45 


<P> .20) 


234 


19,774.68 





The findings indicate that there were no significant differences between the 
UL and II, groups in originality. 



An analysis of the flexibility score by grade level is reported in Table XXI (a). 
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TABLE XXI (a) 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FLEXIBILITY RAN SCORES 

BY 

GRADE LEVEL 



Scource 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Grades 


6 


8,192.78 


1365.46 


26.85* 


Error (w) 


228 


11,585.90 


50.82 


(P y .001) 


Total 


2.4 


19,778.68 







*Beyond the .05 level. 



This analysis indicates that there is a significant difference in the flexibility 
scores by grade level. 

between mean flexibility scores by grade level are reported in Table 



TABLE XXI (b) 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN FLEXIBILITY RAW SCORES 

BY GRADE LEVEL 



Grade 


X 


N 




ti - 


K 


12.23 


35 


34.77 




1 


16.56 


41 


46.55 


2.65 










2. 20** 


2 


20.08 


39 


65.92 




3 


21.89 


25 


53.94 


.99 


4 


22.40 


33 


43.37 


.42 










2.89* 




27.41 


34 


46.92 




6 


31.67 


28 


66.89 


2.34* 



1. Additional t test yield the following pattern of significant differences 
between mean scores by grade level. 

Grade 2 \ Grade 4; Grade 3 « Grade 4: Grade 4 ^ Grade 5j 

Grade IC< Grade 1 <](6rade2»Grade 3)^Grade 5 O^rade 6. 
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A graphic portrayal of flescibility scores is presented in Graph 5* 



GRAPH 3 

GRAPH OF MEAN FLEXIBIUTY SCORES 

BY 

GRADE LEVEL 
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From the Table it can be seen that there are significant differences between 
grades K and I, 1 and 2, 4 and 5 and 5 and 6* The familiar pattern of a 
plateau in grades 2,3 and 4 with growths in K through 2 and 4 through 6 can 
be seen in Graph 5. 

Although no differences were found between SES groups on the creativity measures, 
the relationships between creativity and other variables provide some infor- 
mation about the functioning of culturally disadvantaged children of higher 
potential. 

A correlation matrix which describes the relationship between creativity and 
other variances Is contained in Table XXII through XXII (f ) • 

From the Table it can be seen that there is no significant relationship between 
creativity and sex, Taco, or Blnet IQ. On the other hand significant relation- 
ships between creativity scores and such variables as grade, CA, WISC Verbal 
IQ, Wise Performance IQ, WISC Total IQ, various WISC subtests, and various 
achievement subtests. Persual of the matrix suggests that the relationships 
between the creativity subtests and the other variables are differential in 
nature* A detailed exposition of these relationships will be presented In the 
Discussion section. Care should be utllissed In reading the table because the 
correlations are not always based on the same population* For example, the re- 
lationships between creativity and achievement will vary with the achievement 
subtest because the form and level of the achievement subtests dictated that 
they be given only to pupils who met specific criteria as to grade placement, 
etc* For a discussion of the population underlying each subtest see the 
description of Instruments in the Method section. All relationships indicated 
as significant in the matri.x are, of course, determined to be significant 
according to the size of the underlying subject population. 



GENERAL FORMAT OF TABLE XX22I 








TAB!£ X^XXa 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG PERTINENT VARIABLES FOR THE 
PROPORTIONATE GROUP OR SUB"GROUPS AS APPROPRIATE 
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TABLE XXII (f) • 

— Underlined correlations significant beyond .05 level 

1. Race (H* r = Negro higher; -r - white higher) 

2. SES Wtd. Total (*f r means Low SES higher; 

- r means High SES higher) 

3. These variables are for children in grades 1-6 (only) 

4. These variables are for children in grades 2-6 (only) 

5. These variables are for children in grades 4-6 (only) 
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Psvchollngulstic Abilities 



The ITPA was administered to all subjects in the study and these results 
were used in the individual case studies, however, many of the subjects at 
the upper grade levels scored near or at the ceiling on one or more of the 
subscales. Consequently^^ it was decided to use only the kindergarten age 
group as the subject population in this analysis. The 36 children \dio 
formed the subgroup for the analysis were tested during the summer after 
they completed kindergarten or just after entering school in the fall. 

The results of the conq^arlson of the ITPA subscale Language Age (LA) scores 
irLth those of the children in the upper 20 per cent of the normative 
population are contained in Table 23. 



TABLE mil 

COMPARISON OF ITPA SUBSCALE MEAN SCORES WITH THE MEAN SCORES OF 
CHILDREN IN THE UPPER 20 PER CENT OF THE NORMATIVE POPULATION 

(N • 36) 
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V M 
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Aud I 

Dec 1 


Expected 
Lang. Age ^ 


7.6 


8.3 


8.6 


7.3 


7.8 


7.8 


8.5 


7.1 


8.8 


Mean Score of Kdg. 
Level Subjects 


6.33 


6^91 


6.24 


6.76 


6.42 


6.99 


7.02 


6.27 


6.83 


Diff (u - X ) 


1.3 


1.4 


2.3 


0.5 


1.4 


.8 


1.5 


.8 


2.0 


S.D. 


1.32 


1.36 


1.73 


1.04 


1.44 


1.77 


1.71 


1.08 


1.59 


t 


5.91* 


6.62* 


8.32* 


2.88* 5.83* 2.71* 


5.26* 


4.44* 


7^55* 



^Slgn. beyond .05 level 



Expected language age was found by determining the expected mean language 
age score for those children in the top 20 per cent of the population in 
the normative sample of the ITPA. 




As expected, these culturally disadvantaged children with higher potential 
are significantly below expectancy in all areas. 

Establlshn^nt of the fact that these children do less well than children 
in the upper 20 per cent of the normative population does not provide 
sufficient knowledge to help teachers and others develop differentially 
useful methods of coping with their problems. Consequently, it is necessary 
to consider within group differences to help determine their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

A summary of the analysis of the ITPA and socio-economic scales for 

a.1 t ^ A J — ^>4 J ^ ^ 0/i 



TABLE XXIV 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF i’HE 


iTPA LAKGuA6i:S AGE SCORES 

OF FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 
(N = 36) 


ANu SOCIO- 


ECGNCxilC STATUS 


Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Between Subjects 


35 


194.30 






Between Upper-Lower 
and Lower- Lower SES 


1 


16.05 


16.. 05 


3.06 p <.07 


Error 


34 


78.25 


5.24 




Within Subjects 


288- 


22.27 






ITPA Subtests (A) 


8 


29.60 


3.70 


2,06*p <.05 


SES X Subtests (AB) 


8 


3.93 


.491 


.2/ 


Error (w) 


272 


488.74 


1.797 




Total 


323 


716.57 







*Sign. beyond .05 level. 



The results indicated that the mean subtest language age scores for these 
children differ significantly from subtest to subtest (F * 2,06). Although 
there may be a real difference between the UL and LL socio-economic groups 
in the area of psycholinguistics, this experimental hypothesis could not 
be accepted since the obtained F of 3,06 has a probability of only about ,07 
which does not meet the level of significance adopted for this study. 

Since there was no significant Interaction between the ITPA subtests and 
socio-economic status, an evaluation of the differences between subte&t 
means for the total group was made. The significance of the differences 
between subtests is reported in Table 25, 
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From Table 25 (b) it can be seen that the kindergarten subgroup attained 
language age scores on the Auditory Vocal Sequential, Vocal Encoding, and 
Visual Decoding subtests that are significantly greater than their Scores 
on the Motor Encoding and Visual Motor Associaticri. subtests. In addition, 
the Auditory Vocal Automatic lA scores are also significantly lover than the 
Vocal Encoding and Auditory Vocal Sequential scores but not the Visual Decoding 
scores. A graphic portrayal of these findings is 'iOwtaiAfcd In 6raph 6, 

In general the strengths, according to language age scores, tend to be in 
Auditory Vocal Sequencing, Vocal Encoding and pi? 5 Sibly Visual Decoding# tdiile 
the veaknesses are in the ^ireas of Motor Encoding end Visual Sfe^tor Association 
and possibly Auditory Vocal Auteisatic functioning- It (should be reicfiiafeered, 
however, that these children are markedly educationally rstar-Sed in all 
psycholinguist ic abilities when compared with exi^ected e.i:taAcmerits of the top 
20 per cent of the general scbocl population. 

When standard scores are used as a basis for evaluating strengths and weaknesses, 
there were no statistically significant differences between the OL and LL 
socio-economic groups on the ITFA subtests ^ Table XXV (s). In addition, possible 
differences betxfeen* the ITPA subtests did not reach statistical significance at 
the .05 level. 



TAB^R XXV(a) 



ASA7;fSIS OF VARMCE OF ITFA STANDARD SCORES 

AND 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



source 

Between Subjects 


ui; 

34 


sum or squares 
79.8514 


nean Dquares 
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Upper-Lower 

vs 

Lower-Lower Subjects 


1 


3.8726 


3.8726 


1.68 


Error (b) 


33 


75.9788 


2.3023 




Within Subjects 


280 


195.144A 


. 




Betvreen Subtests 


8 


9.7670 


1.2208 


1.82 


SES vs Subtests 


8 


8.6187 


1.0773 


1.61 


Error (w) 


264 


176.7587 


.6695 




TOTAL 


314 


274.9958 







Nevertheless, possible differences between the ITPA subtests would be 
statistically slgniflccmt if the confidence level were set at the .075 level. 
Further, if the .05 level were then utilized to determine between test differ- 
ences the subjects score significantly higher on the Visual Decoding and Vocal 
Encoding areas and significantly lower on the Motor Encoding, Visual Motor 
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TABLE XXV (b) 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFEBENCES BETVJEEN ITPA SUBTEST. LANGUAGE AGE SCORES 

• I. *®**^»* 
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SICaJIFICANCB OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ITPA SUBTBST STANDARD SCORES 
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Sequential, Visual Motor Association, and Auditory Vocal Autosoatic areas. See 

Table 25 (c). These findings contrast with the findings obtained when the 
language age scores are used as a basis for analysis. 



It follows then that according to language age scores, the sobjacts have 
assets in the Auditory Vocal Sequential and Vocal Encoding areas with a 
possible borderline asset of Visual Decoding while according to standard scores, 

tn6y nave an vjl v.louoa ^ — — — 

Ing. Weaknesses according to language age scores are in the Motor Encoding, 
Visual Ifotor Assoclatioa, and possibly in the Auditory Vocal Automatic areas, 
^yben standard scores are used, weaknesses are in the Motor Encoding, 
Visual Motor Sequential, Visual Motor Association, and Auditory Vocal Auto- 
matic areas. 



Factors other than socio-economic status may affect performance on the ITPA. 
The relationship between ITPA, LA scores and other factors are reported in 
Table 26. It should be noted that their relationships are based only on the 
kindergarten level subjects in the subject population. 

From the table it can be seen that there are no significant relationships, 
with a few exceptions, between ITPA, LA scores and sex, race, Binet MA and IQ, 
Wise Total, Performance, and Verbal IQ scores, WISC subtest scaled scores, 

PMA MA scores, and creativity raw scores. Of the exceptions it should be 
noted that Auditory Vocal Automatic, Auditory Vocal Association, and Audi- 
tory Decoding have significant positive relationships with several of the 
major measures of intellectual ability which suggest that functioning on 
these ITPA scales varies significantly with the level of Intellectual develop- 
ment in children, even within such a homogeneous population. 



Of special interest are the apparent relationships between ITPA scores and 
race. Evaluation of these relationships is difficult because for some un- 
known reason there is a significant relationship between CA and race (*A8) in 
the subject population such that the negro pupils tended to be somewhat older 
even though they were still of first grade age. Since chronological age is 
related to ITPA subtest ccores in the general population, although not 
significantly so in the suoject population, it was decided to hold the effects 
of CA constant through partial correlation techniques. The results of this 
analysis are contained in Table 23. 

When CA is held constant there is a significant relationship between Audi- 
tory Vocal Association) -.33), Visual Motor Sequential (-.49), and Visual 
Motor Association (-.40) such that white pupils function better than negro 
pupils on these scales. 

Since there is a significant relationship between certain of the ITPA 
variables and certain of the Intellectual variables, additional consideration 
was given to these relationships. Also, since there is. a significant relation- 
ship between race and WISC performance IQ (-.47) and race and WISC Total IQ 
(-.35), it was decided to control any effects that might result from racial group 
membership through the method of partial con elation. The rctlationships between 
ITPA subscores and Stanford- Binet XQ are reported in Table 28. 





TABLE XXVI 

relationships between itpa scores and other variables in 

1st GRADE CHILDREN (N « 36) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ITPA SUBTEST 
SCORES AND RACE WHEN CHRONOLOGICAL AGENTS CONSTANT 

(N * 36) 



ITPA Subtests 


r/Race 


r/CA 


^12.3 




A*V.Auto. 


-.35* 


-.26 


-.27 




Vis. Dec. 


.06 


.13 


,00 




Mot» • Qqc • 


.04 


.27 


-.10 


’* 


A.V. Assoc. 


-.33* 


-.08 


-.33* 




V.M. Seg. 


-.44* 


-.01 


-.49* 




Voc. Enc. 


-ol5 


.18 


-.27 




A.V. Seg. 


-.09 


-.16 


-.01 




Vis. Not. Assoc. 


-.20 


.28 


-.40* 




Aud. Dec. 


-.16 


-.23 


-.06 




1 - r between CA and race = .48 
* Sign, beyond .05 level. 








TABLE mill 

PARTIAL CGRREUTION BETWEEN ITPA SUBTSST SCORES 
IMNET WITH RACEI HELD CONSTANT 
(N * 36) 


AND 




ITPA Subtests 


r/Binet 


r/Race 


^2.3 




A. V. Auto. 


.37* 


-.35* 


.35* 




Vis. Dec. 


-.11 


.06 


-.10 




Not. Enc. 


.15 


.04 


.16 




A.V, Assoc. 


.44* 


-.33 


.42* 




V.N.Seq. 


-.18 


-.44* 


^ -.13 




Voc. Enc. 


.03 


-.15 


.009 




A.V. Seq. 


A9 


-.09 


.28 




V.M. Assoc. 


.05 


-.20 


.02 




Aud. Dec. 


.53* 


-.16 


.59* 




1 - correlation between Binet IQ and Race 


« -.14 







* Sign* beyond .05 level, 















Uhen racial group membership is held constant, there is a significant 
positive relationship between Stah£ord-Binet IQ and the XTPA subscales 
of Auditory Vocal Automatic, Auditory Vocal Association, and Auditory 
Decoding among culturally disadvantaged pupils of hlj^er potential* 



The relationships between ITPA subscales and WISC Total IQ, Verbal IQ 
and Performance IQ are contained in Tables .29, 30^ and 31 respectively* 



Significant relationships were found between the WISC Total IQ and the 
ITPA subscales of Auditory Vocal Association (*41) and Auditory Decoding 

/ A A \ J ^ t A.t t - j iC-f A. ^ rtvn/n 

a>xuixJi<Ax.‘xy > unexe axe ax^uxxxeoxUi xcxawxvuauxpv uewwacu cue wxou 

Verbal and Performance IQs and the Auditory Vocal Association and 
Auditor^)' Decoding. 



TABLE XXIX 

PARTIAL CGRP.SIATIONS BETWEEN ITPA SUBTEST LANGUAGE AGE 
SCORES AND WISC TOTAL IQ WITH RACE HELD CONSTANT 

(N * 36) 



ITPA Subtests 


r/WlSC Total^ 


r/Race 


^12,31 


A.V. Auto^ 


,40* 


-.35*^ 


*.32* 


Vis. Dec. 


-.03 


.06 


-.01 


Hot. Enc. 


.28 


l04 


.31 


A.V. Assoc# 


.48* 


-.3^ 


.41* 


V.M. Seq. 


-.09 


-.44^ 


-.29 


Voc, Enc. 


.16 


-.15 


.12 


A.V. Seq. 


.28 


-.09 


.27 


V.M. Assoc. 


.13 


-.20 


.07 


Aud. Dec. 


.46* 


-.16 


.44* 



— — ^^—— 1 ^ 
1 - r between WISC Total and Race * .-.35 

* Sign, beyond .05 level. 
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OABLE XXX 



PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ITPA StlBTEST SCORES AND 
Wise VERBAL IQ WITH RACE^ HELD CONSTANT 

(N « 36) 



ITPA SubCests 


r/WISC Verbal ' 


r/Race 


^^12. 3 


A.Ve Auto. 


... * ' ■ 

.33 


4* 

-.35 


.31 


Vis. Dec. 


-.12 


.06 


.11 


Mot. Enc. 


.27 


.04 


.28 


A.V. Assoc. 


.36* 


-.33 


.35* 


V.M. Seq. 


-.26 


-.44* 


-.24 


Voc. Enc, 


.17 


-.15 


.16 


A.V. Seq. 


.28 


-.09 


.28 


V.H. Assoc. 


,13 


o 

CM 

• 

1 


.11 


Aud, Dec. 


.43* 


-.16 


.42* 


1 - r between Race and .JISC Verbal IQ - -.25 
* Sign, beyond .05 level. 
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PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ITPA SUBTEST SCORES AND 
Wise PERFORMANCE IQ WITH RACE^ HELD CONSTANT 

<N = 36) 



ITPA Subtests 


r/WISC Perf. 


r/Race 


’^12.3 


A.V, Auto. 


,4(f 


-.3^ 


.28 


Via. Dec. 


.02 


.06 


.01 


Mot. Enc. 


.21 


.04 


.26 


A.V. Assoc . 


.47* 


-.33^ 


.38* 


V.M. Seq. 


.14 


-.44* 


.08 


Voc. Enc. 


.17 


-.15 


.09 


A.V. Seq. 


.24 


-.09 


.22 


V.M. Assoc. 


.10 


-.20 


-.01 


Aud. Dec. 


.40* 


-.16 


.37* 



1 - r between Race and WISC Performance IQ =* -.47 
* Sign, beyond .05 level. 
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Academic Attainments 



One of the basic conceims of any educational research project is with 
the academic attainmenta of the subjects. Two measures of achievement, 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Form I and II, and the Stanford Achievement 
Test (Form W, 1964) were used to evaluate level of attainments. 

S tanford Achievement Tests 

The Stamford AthieveiJSBnt Battery {Form W. 1964) provides a recent xy 
rewritten and restandardized series of scales for the evaluation of the 
educational achievement of children. The Stanford Achievement Test 
Battery was administered in the late spring. 

The areas of knowledge and skills weasured by the various siibtests of this 
battery differ aiccordlng to the maturation of the children based on grade 
level. B’urther, they reflect the changes in curriculum content found at 
the different grade levels. For exai^le, the Primary I battery, which is 
designed for adhoinistration to childi’en in »'he last half of grade one 
provides a measure of '’Arithmetic” which yields one gross score based on 
a v'arlety of tasks Including measures, simple problem solving, and 
number concepts. The Advanced battery i> in contrast, contains separate 
subtests for Arithmetic Computation, Arithmetic Concepts, and Arithmetic 
Applications. Since the subtests differ from grade level to grade level, 
it was decided to analyze the results for only those achievement subtests 
^ich provide some differentiation yet continuity between grade levels. 

As a result, an analysis was made. of the Word Meaning, Paragraph Meaning, 
Spelling, l<anguage. Arithmetic Cosqmtation, and Arithmetic Concepts subtest 
scores for those children in grades 2-6. 

A sunoary table of the analysis of the Stanford Achievement grade placement 
scores and socio-economic status is presented in Table 32. 

TABI.E TSAll 



ANALYSIS OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SUBTEST GRADE 
PLACEMENT SCORES AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS IN GRADES 2-6 

(N « 106) 



Source 


df 


SS 


KS 


F 


Between Subjects 


105 


1663.03 






Between High and Low SES 
Groups (B) 


1 


18.09 


18.09 


1.14 


Error (6) 


104 


1644.94 


15.81 




Within Subjects 


530 


353.32 






Achievement Sub tests (A) 


5 


31.65 


6.33 


10.55 


SES Subtest Interaction (AB) 


5 


7.38 


1.48 


2.47* 


Error (w) 


520 


314.29 


.60 




Total 


635 


2016,35 







*Slgn* beyond .05 level. 
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The analysis Indicates that there was a significant differential effect 
between socio-economic status and achievement (F » 2.47). 

Since there was a significant interaction* it was necessary to evaluate 
the differences between the cells in the design. 

Achievements of Upper-Lower Socio-Economic Status Group 

A summary of the differences between subtests on the Stanford Achievement 
Test for the UL socio-economic group is reported in Table 33«" 

XABLB mill 



DIFFERENCES AMONG STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SUBTESTS FOR 
THE UL SES CHILDREN IN GRADES 2-6 
(N » 63) 



Stanford 
Achievemtmt 
Sub test 8 


Word 

Meaning 


Para. 

Meaning 


Spell. 


Lang. 


Arith. 

Comp. 


Arith. 

Concepts 


Para, Meaning 


.22 








* 




Spelling 


1 

• 

o 


-.24^* 










Language 


.43* 


.21 


.45* 








Arith. Comj?. 


.63* 


.41* 


.65* 


o 

CM 

• 






Arith. Concepts 


.09 


-.13 


.11 


-.34* 


-.54* 





* Significant beyond .05 level. 



(Critical d - .28) 

Evaluation of the significant differences Indicates that the children 
in the UL socio-economic group achieve at a significantly higher level in 
the areas of Spelling, Word Meaning, and Arithmetic Concepts when the 
relationships between all the areas are considered. Also, these children 
achieve at a significantly lower level in the areas of Arithmetic Computation 
and Language. Achievement in Paragraph Meaning is significantly higher 
than Language or Arithmetic Computation but lower than Spelling or Word 
Meaning. 

A conq>arison of mean achievement grade placement scores with expected 
achievement derived from application of the Horn Formulas to the mean CA 
and. MA scores for the UL group is contained in Table 34. 



ZABLE XXXIV 



COMPARISON OP STANFCSD ACHIEVEMENT RESULTS OF THE UL GROUI» WITH 
EXPECTED ACHIEVEMENT BASED ON STANPORD-BINET MA AND CA 

(N » 63) 





Word 

Kean. 


Para. 

Mean. 


Spell. 


Lang; 


Arith. 

Comp. 


Arith. 

Concepts 


Ex&ected^ Ach. X 

— * ■ 


5*53 


5*54 




5.26 


5.26 


5.26 ; 


2 2 

Weighted s z 


2.76 


2.76 


2.44 


2.44 


2.44 


2.44 


Attained Ach. X 


4.74 


4*52 


4; 76 


4.31 


4.11 


4.65 


2 

s 


3.57 


4.14 


3;77 


3,30 


2.56 


3.82 


t 


%A1^ 


3.05* 


1.5S 


3.11* 


4.04* 


1.78* 



Significant beyond *05 level 1 tailed test 



^Expected achievement based on the following Horn Formulas 
Expected Reading Grade Placement * 2MA + CA - 5 

Expected Arithmetic, Spelling, 

and Language grade placement » MA -f CA - 5 

2 

Weighting for the variances based on the weights for CA and MA in the 
appropriate Horn Formulas. MA derived from the Stdiiford-Binet. 

From the results, it can be seen that the UL group Is achieving significantly 
below expectancy In all areas except Spelling* These findings are significant 
from an educational as well as a statistical point of view since the 
children are achieving from three- fourths to one full year below expectancy. 
In addition, since the attained IQs are also significantly below expectancy, 
as indicated earlier, and thus establish lower expectancies for these 
children, it can be seen that the children are seriously educationally 
underachieving • 



Achievements of Lower-Lower Socio==* Economic Group 

Differences between Stanford Achievement subtests mean grade placement 
scores for the LL socio-economic group are contained in Table 35 , 



o 
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mBLE XXXV 



DIFFBRBDCBS /iHONG S'MKFOBO ACHIEVEMEKT SUBTESTS 
FOR THE i*L SBS CHXIDBEN IN GRADES 2*6 

(I • 43) 





Word 

Mean. 


Para. 

Mean. 


Spell. 


Lang. 


Arith. 

Comp. 


Arith. 

Concepts 


Para. Meaning 


.20 








« 




Spelling 


.08 


-.12 










Language 


.05 


-.15 


-.03 








Arith. Comp. 


.05 


-.15 


1 

• 

o 


• 

o 

o 






Arith. Concepts 


-.14 


-.34* 


-.22* 


-.19 


-.19 





^Significant beyond ,05 level 
(Critical d * .21) 

Mean achievement scores for the LL groups were less differentiated than 
the scores for the UL group. In the IL group only the Arithmetic Con-' 
cepts scores was significantly higher than two of the other scores. 

Faragraph Meaning and Spelling were lower than Aritimetic Concepts ; Thus, 
althou^ there were significant differences between subtests, the differences 
are educationally less significant because the total range of differences 
for the IL group of .34 of a year Is much less than the .65 of a year 
for the group. 

Comparison of the Stanford Achievement subtest mean grade placement 
scores with the expected mean grade placement scores for the LL group is 
reported in Table 36.' * 
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COMPARISON OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS WITH 
EXPECTED ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE LL GROUP 
(N » 43) 





Word 


Para. 






Arith. 


Arith . 




Mean. 


Mean. 


Spell. 


Lang. 


Comp. 


Concepts 


~ 1 A — V 

bCW • A 


/. OA 


A 


A *IO 

#vr 


A 70 

-TT . » W 


A 70 

-r • ♦ w 


L TfR 


Weighted 


2.31 


2.31 


2.09 


2.09 


2.09 


2.09 


Attained Ach. X 


4.09 


3.89 


4.01 


4.04 


4.04 


4.23 


2 

8 


2.26 


2.40 


3.09 


2.43 


2.38 


2.84 


t 


2.61* 


3.24* 


2.22* 


2.25* 


2.26* 


1.62 



Significant beyond .05 level. 



^Expected mean achievement score derived from the following Horn Formula. 

Expected R^^ading grade placement score * 2MA -f CA - 5 

3 

Expected Arithmetic, Spelling, and 

Language grade placement score « MA -f CA - 5 

2 



Weighted s are derived from the s associated with CA and MA 
and weighted according to the appropriate Kom Formula. MA is 
derived from the Stanford- Binet. 



The results of the analysis indicate that the children in the LL group 
achievid significantly below expectancy in all areas except Arithmetic 
Concepts. This underachievement is significant both from an educational 
and a statistical point of view since the children are underachieving 
from .74 to 1.07 years. Again, the expectancy scores are derived from 
the MA and CA scores attained by the children and not from some other 
source. When it is understood that these children also attain scores 
on the Stanford-Binet that are considerably below expectancy, then their 
underachievement becomes even more important. 

A comparison of the differences between the UL and LL socio-economic 
groups on the Stanford Achievement Tests is made in Table 37. 
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COMPARISOH OF DIFFEBSNCES BETWEEN UL AND U SES GROUPS 
ON THE STANF(»0 ACHIEVEMENT TEST 





Word 

Mean. 


para. 

Mean. 


Spell. 


Lang. 


Arith, 

Comp. 


Arith. 

Concepts 


4\ 


A 7A 

-r • 4f*Tr 


A fiO 

'r 9 w* w 


4.76 


4,31 


4.11 


4.65 


2 

s 


3,57 


4.14 


3.77 


3.30 


2.54 


3.82 


N 


63 


63 


63 


63 


63 


63 


Lower-Lower X 


4.09 


3.89 


4.01 


4.04 


4.04 


4.23 


2 

s 


2.26 


2,40 


3.09 


2.43 


2.38 


2.84 


N 


43 


43 


43 


43 


43 


43 


t 


1.89* 


1.81* 


2.03* 


.80 


.23 


1.15 



* Significant beyond .05 level. 

According to the results the UL group attained significantly higher grade 
placement scores than did the LL group on the Word Heaning, Paragraph 
Meaning, and Spelling subtests but did not perform at a significantly higher 
rate in the Language, Arithmetic Computation, and Arithmetic Concepts areas. 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

The Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) is an achievement test battery that 
is designed to be used with children who are in grades three throng eight. 
Because of its restricted range and other limitations, the full battery 
was administered to those children who were beginning grades four through 
sis. It is this group that provides the subject population for the 
analysis of achievement as measured by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

The results from the analysis of the subtests grade placement scores 
on the ITBS and' their socio-economic group membership is reported in 
Table 38. 
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mBUS XXXVIII 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OP IOWA TEST OF BAsic SKILLS AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMtC STATUS OP FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH 

GRADE CHILDREN 
(N « 82) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Between Subjects 


SI 


1851.17 






Between High and Low SES 
Groups (B) 


1 


48.29 


48.29 


2.14 


Error (b) 


80 


1802.88 


22.54 




Within Subjects 


820 


725.00 


.906 




Achievement Subtests (A) 


10 


59.27 


5.93 


7.28* 


SES Subtest Interaction 
(AB) 


10 


13.78 


1.38 


1.69 


Error (w) . , . 


806 


651.95 


.815 




Total 


901 


2576: 17 







In contrast to the results obtained on the Stanford Achievement battery, 
there was no significant difference between the UL and LI SES groups mean 
grade placement scores on the ITBS (F « 2.14). Further, there was no 
significant interaction between the ITBS and SES variables. 

The *results did indicate, however, that there W*aignlf leant 

difference between the mean grade placement scores for the various 

subtests. 

The differences between the sub test mean grade placement scores are 
reported In Table 39. 



T^BLE mix 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ITBS SUBTEST MEAN ®ADE PLACEMENT SCORES 

(N « 83) 



Reading 


Lang. 


Skills 




Wk. Study Skills 


Arith. 


Wd. Comp. Spell. 
1 2 3 


Cap. 

4 


Pune. 

5 


Use. 

6 


Map Graph Ref. 
7 8 9 


Comp. Frob 
10 11 


*7 5.69 5.64 5.83 


6.03 


5.3u 


5.47 


3eZ4 


*• C 1 /. 


2 .05 












3,-. 14 -.19 












4 -.34* -.39* -.20 












5 .66* .61* .80* 


1.00* 










6 .22 .20 .36* 


.56* 


-.44* 








7 .45* .40* .59* 


.79* 


-.21 


.23 






8 .35* .30* .49* 


.69* 


-.31* 


*•.13 


- • 10 




9 .17 .12 .31* 


.51* 


-.49* 


-.05 


-.28* -.18 




10 .30* .44* 


.64* 


-.36* 


.08 


.15 -.05 .13 




11 .55* .50* .69* 


.89* 


-.11 


.33* 


.10 .20 .38* 


.25 



^blgn, beyond .05 level. 
Critical d * .27 



As can be seen from Table 39 , the Capitalization mean grade place- 
ment score was significantly higlier than all other sub-scales except Spelling. 
Spelling, Reading Words and Reading Comprehension had the next highest mean 
grade placement scores. Punctuation, Arithmetic Problem Solving and Map 
Reading mean scores were significantly lower than the mean grade placement 
scores for most of the other areas of the ITBS. Achievement in the work 
study skills areas of Use of References, Reading Graphs and Tables, and Map 
Reading, rank 5, 8 and 10 respectively with regard to the other mean scores 
on the ITBS. Thus their achievement in the work study skills area is signi- 
ficantly lower than from 4 to 9 of the other sub scales. Map Reading and 
Reading Graphs and Tables are the weakest areas. Of considerable signifi- 
cance is the fact that there is nearly a year ’difference in grade placeaent 
scores between the strongest and weakest areas. 



I 



A conqparison of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills subtest mean grade place- 
ment scores with expected mean grade placement scores derived by the appli- 
cation of the Horn Foraulas to the mean CA and MA for the subjects is re- 
ported in Table 40* 

As can be observed in Table 36, the subjects are achieving significantly 
below expectancy in all areas except capitalization. Since the subjects 
are achieving from .57 to 1.27 years below expectancy, these findings are 
significant educationally as well as statistically. 

Since the results from the Stanford- Binet for each child were used to determine 
expected achievement, rather than deriving expectancy from a "normal** group, 
it would be anticipated that the children should be achieving at a level near 
expectancy. The findings of such gross underachievement suggests that these 
children have potential for considerable improvement if methods can be foun- 

to help them. The challenge to educators is obvious. 

Social and Emotional Factors 

It is generally accepted that there is a relationship between positive social 
and emotional adjustment and school achievement, social status within the 
community and school, maturation, and intellectual ability. The results of the 
study of the relationships among the variables within the subjects in this study 
are included in Table 22 along with the interrelationship of other pertinent 
variables. A brief summarization of these results will consider the relation- 
ships between the children's perception of others and such factors as socio- 
economic status, achievement, various intellectual factors. Following this 
the relationship between the various JIzypes of reaction to frustration will be 
compared with factors of achievement, socio-economic status, creativity, and 
perception of others. 

Subjects* Perception of Attitudes of Others 

Since children of lower- socio-economic status are frequently placed in an 
unfavorable position in the community, it was believed that the lower the 
socio-economic status the more they would report negative perceptions of 
others. Support for this hypothesis is found in the finding that there is a 
significant relationship in the appropriate direction between socio-economic 
status and perceived peer relationships, perceived acceptance by parents, 
and the perceived parent total valuation score. On the other hand, it was 
found that socio-economic status was not related to the belief that parents 
are intrinsically interested in them or to the perception that teachers 
accept or intrinsically value them. 

A positive perception of peers was expected to reflect a greater maturity 
on the part of the subjects which should also be reflected in higher achieve- 
ment. A portion of this study then was concerned with the relationship be- 
tween perceived attitudes of peers and achievement. Since only one out of the 
six correlations with the Stanford Achievement subscores and only four corre- 
lations with the eleven Iowa Test of Basic Skills subscores were significantly 
related to peer perception, it can be said that there apparently is some small 
but not overwhelming support for this belief. 
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If a child perceives his parents as being accepting of him and Intrinsically 
interested in himj then it vas expected he should be able to achieve more 
in school. Strong support for this belief is found in the fact that 48 
out of 51 possible relationships between achievement and the perceived 
parent acotjts were significant beyond the .05 probability level. IhuS) it 
would appei^ that perception of parents as being accepting of the child 
is extremely important with regard to the child's achievement. 



It was als(^^ believed that the perception of the teacher as being accepting 

auu xacruisi^xuaxxy XUUCXOOUCU XU vtao ws4XX\a vrvruJL%a VIC a.vsA«»wicv 

to sucr>ess,/in the classroom. Evaluation of the findings suggest that 
there is support for the belief that perception of the teacher as either 
accepting^ntrinsically valuing of the child will be of assistance in en- 
hancing h^s academic achievement* Nevertheless^ When both of these* 
scales B.T^ summed, the results*< tend to provide a general picture of the 
teacher being both accepting and intrinsically valuing the child. 

Hiere is then a suggestion of Isome relationship with the above factor and 
academic - achievement. Support for this is foimd *lh the' fact that eight' 
out of ^venteen possible relationships' between perceived perception of 
teacher# as being accepting and intrinslcdlly Interested in the child are 
'Slgnlfijjiant beyond 4:he #05 leWl of probability. • - -• * 



Since' is considerable evidence to support the belief that Negroes 

are subjected to more negative stimulation than others, it is believed that 
they wiihld perceive peers, parents, and teachers as being less accepting 
than^fce'ir white counterparts. From the matrices in table number 18 
it c^gpbe seen that white children do perceive their peers as being more 
accejrvlng than do Negro children. Further, the children of white parents 
perceived themselves t's more accepted by their parents and, when total 
scorl^s considered, as more accepted and more intrinsically valued by 
the^ll^parents than do their Negro counterparts. On the other hand, there is 
no s^gniTf leant relationship between racial origin and children's perception 
tha# their parents value them intrinsically. There is also no relation- 
shj^( between racial origin and the child's perceptions that his teacher 
is 'Accepting or values him intrinsically. 



It "Vas thought that as a child grows older he becomes somewhat more 
suspicious or concerned about his teachers, parents, and peers and may, 
in fact, perceive them as being less accepting. Furthermore, there may be 
some reason to believe that children of lower socio-economic status will 
become somewhat alienated from- their peers, teachers, and parents as they 
grow older. On the other hand, there is a possibility that since these 
subjects have higher potential and should do better than other culturally 
disadvantaged children in their classes, they might remain positively 
oriented toward others. The findings indicate that there is no relation- 
ship between chronological age and perceived peer relationships among the 
subjects of this study. The older the subjects, however, the more they 
perceive their parents as accepting and intrinsically valuing of them. 
Further, the older the subjects the more they perceive their teachers as 
being accepting. Thus, there is some support for the belief that the 
children, at least within the age range covered by this study, will feel 
more accepted and to a lesser extent more intrinsically valued as they 
grow older. 
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Since there is some suppcrt £or the belief thet children of higher 
intellectual abilities tend to get along better with their peers, teachers, 
and parents. It is believed that tdiere would be a positive relationship 
between Intelligence and perceived peer, teacher, and parent Attitudes , 

The findings Indicate that there was a significant relationship between 
peer acceptance and the Stanford^Blnet IQ score* There were Also significant 
relationships between perceived peer acceptance, and the WISC Verbal IQ, 
wxsu rerxormance i.Q, ana wxou xwmx xx* x»»uo, *.» 

belief that in culturally disadvantaged children, the higher the in- 
tellectual ability the more likely It Is that the child will perceive 
his peers as being accepting* 

Children who perceive their parents as being more accepting also tend to 
be of higher neasured intellectual ability since there Is a significant 
relationship between perceived parental acceptance and intellectual ability* 
On the other hand, no relationship was found between a child's perception 
that his parents valtie him for what he is as opposed to what he does* 

The scale measuring perceived Intrinsic-extrinsic valuation is related 
only to the WISC Verbal IQ. It Is not related to the Stanford-Binet IQ, 
the WISC Performance IQ, or WISC Total IQ. Thus, there is only limited 
support for the belief in a relationship between Intellectual ability 
and positive perception of parents attitude* 

In contrast to the above, there is no apparent relationship between a 
child's perception of his teachers as being accepting and/or intrinsically 
valuing and Intelligence* This finding, of course, may hold true only for 
the subjects in this study* 

It was also believed that the. child's perception of peers, teachers, and 
parents as accepting of him would be reflected in higher scores on 
measures of creativity* A child's perception that his peers were 
accepting of him was not related to any scores oh measures of creative 
thinltlng* The child's perception of his parents as more, accepting and 
intrinsically interested in him, on the other hand, was significantly related 
to Fluency, Originality, and Flexlhility* Of additional interest is the 
fact that only one scale did not correlate with the child s perception of 
his parents as more accepting and intrinsically interested in him* 
wa® the Elaborateness scale which apparently is less related to the other 
creativity scales and also less related to the more lnq>ortant areas of 
the academic skills* 

It was believed that the child who perceived their teachers as more 
accepting rather than rejecting and more Intrinsically rather than 
extrinsically interested in him would score significantly higher on 
measures of creativity* The findings are differential in their effect* 
it was found that the child's perception of the teacher as more accepting 
of him was significantly related to productivity on three of the creativity 
uMisures* On the other hand, the belief that the teacher was intrinsically 
interested in the child wag not related to production of creative thoughts* 

It can be seen that differential responses to the perceived teacher 
subscales have affected the findings of a significant relationship 
between the child's score on creativity and his scores on the perceived 
teacher total score scales more detailed consideration of these findings 
is presented in the discussion section* 
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Attitude of Parents 



The mean raw acorea of the reaulta o£ the comparison of parents' responses 
YTith the Parent Attitude Research Inventory are reported In Table 42« • ■ 

Barents* attitudes were obtained by social workers through Interviews \dien 

level). As will be noted in Table 42. more mothers than fathers responded to 
the Instrument because the fathers were more resistive or more frequently out 
of the home. 

It was believed that attitudes of parents from the UL socio-economic g^oup would ■ 
be less authoritarian, less hostile, and more democratic than parents from the 
LL group. Mothers of the VL SBS group, when compared xd.th the LL mothers, mani- 
fested significantly fewer authoritarian- controlling attitudes (t« 2*61) and 
significantly fewer hostile-rejecting attitudes <t » 1.94) • There was no 
significant difference between the mothers' groups on the democratic scale. 
Althou^ the attitudes expressed by fathers' were not significantly different, 
it may be that some differences do not exist between the groups. If so, these 
differences may have been masked by the small sanq^lc and the possibly biased 
sample resulting from the refusal of certain fathers to respond to the questions. 

The relationship between the P4RI scores and certain selected variables can 
be found in Table 42 (a-c). Caution should be used -when interpr* 2 tlng these scores 
since the H varies iTlth the subteet and the respondent. Note only the under- 
lined relations are significant at the .05 level. 

Althoug^i a detailed presentation of these results can be found In the discussion 
section, the following Is a brief presentation of major findings. 

Authoritarian controlling attitudes were significantly greater In Negroid 
parents and in mothers of lower socio-economic status. There is a significant 
negative relationship between the authoritarian controlling attitudes of 
parents and verbal functioning as measured by the Blnct IQ and apptorprlate sub- 
tests of the Wise Verbal IQ. Hostile - rejecting attitudes were also positively 
related to Extropunltlvess and negatively related to Intropunltlvcness. For a 
more extended interpretation of these findings see the discussion section. 




Sign* beyond ,05 level, 2 tail-'kest* 

H of Mothers, Oppor=33. I«wer=22; Fathers, Dpper=18, lower =9 



»£LATIONSRIPS BETWEEN PARI SCORES AND SELECTED DATA 










points deleted. 



TAJBLE XLII <b) ^ 

RELATIOKJIHIPS BETWEEN PARI SCORES AND SELECTED DATA 




Reaction to Fruatratlon 

There is reason to believe that children i^ho react to frustration In a con- 
ventional manner i^uld be of Caucasian racial origin and of relatively higher 
soclo-econonic status, of good ability, higher achievers, and better accepted 
by significant others than children x?ho utilize less conventional methods of 
reacting to frustration. Also, it vas expected that individuals X7ho xjere of 
this personality type would be more productive, creative individuals* Support 
for this belief would be found through significant relationships between 
the GCR score on the Rosenzwelg Picture Frustration Study and appropriate 
variables* The findings Indicate that there is a significant relationship be- 
tween the CCR Scale and chronological age, mental age, WISC Verbal IQ, 
originality, flexibility, peer relationships, perceived parent relationships, 
and perceived teacher relationships* However, GCR and many of the other 
variables are related to CA. For a detailed analysis of these relationships 
see the Discussion Section. In general it can be said that there is a relation- 
ship between the child* s tendency to deal with frustration in a conventional 
manner and maturation and perceived interpersonal relationships. There was no 
demonstrated relationship between GCR and Binet or WISC total IQs, creativity 
or any of the achievement measures. Thus, reacting to frustrating situations in 
a rather conventional manner seems to be independent of achievement, ability, 
socio-economic status, race and sex. 

Children who persist in their desire to attain a goal when confronted with 
frustrating situations were also exf»ected to manifest positive relationships 
between such variables as intellectual ability, interpersonal relationships, 
creative thinking and achievement. One way of measuring a child’s need to 
persist toward a goal is through the need persistence (N-P) score on the 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study. The findings indicate that there is a 
significant positive relationship between the Need Persistence Scale and 
chronological age, mental age, WISC Performance IQ, perceived teachers 
attitudes, flexibility, elaborateness, word meaning, paragraph meaning, and 
language on the Stanford Achievement Test and Capitalization, Punctuation, and 
Useage on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. Need Persistence and many of the 
other scales, however, were related to CA. For an explanation of these re- 
lationships see the Discussion Section. Briefly, there is some support for the 
belief that Need Persistence is related to maturation and perception of teachers. 
The Need Persistence Scale is not related to sex, race, socio-economic status, 
Stanford-Binet IQ, I^ISC Verbal IQ, WISC Total IQ, Peer Perception, Parent Per- 
ception. Fluency, Elaborateness, or Originality Scales. Further, it Is not 
related to achievement as measured by the Spelling and Arithmetic Computation 
scales of the Stanford Achievement Test or any of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills except Capitalization, Punctuation, and Useage. There, thus, appears 
to be somewhat differential findings with regard to the need persistence aspect 
of personality. 

Children who are apparently overwhelmed by frustrating situations were be- 
lieved to be less mature emotionally. Consequently, it was expected that they 
would tend to be less successful in their daily living with regard to such 
things as academic achievement, interpersonal relationships, and creative 
functioning. The Rosenzweig Obstacle Dominance (OD) scale provides one measure 







that appears t& be related to a feeling of being overwhelmed by a frustrating 
situation. Obstacle Dominance had essentially no relationship, except that 
which might be expected by chance, with the other measures used In this study. 

It, therefore, appears that the Obstacle Dominance Scale may measure aspects 
of behavior other than those considered In this study. 

Children who over- employ ego defense mechanisms when confronted with frustration. 
It Is believed, will be children who are less emotionally secure and, thus, 
should be less productive individuals, have greater difficulty with their inter- 
personal relationships and be less creative. The Ego Defensive (ED) scale of 
the Rosenzwelg Picture Frustration Study provides one measure of this type of 
behavior. The Ego Defensive Scale was found to he significantly negatively 
related to any of the other factors investigated in this study Including race, 
sex, and mental age. Therefore, the belief that these children are less 
happy or effective than others cannot be supported. 

It was believed that subjects who tended to project blame for frustrations 
outward to other persons or things in the environment would find it difficult 
to get dlong in many areas. If the above statement is true, then this 
difficulty should be reflected in the relationships between a tendency to 
project blame for frustrations outward toward the environment as measured by 
the Extra-punitive (E) score on the Rosenzwelg Picture Frustration Study and 
other variables. A perusal of the correlational matrix reveals that E is 
significantly negatively related to perceived peer acceptance and perceived in- 
trinsic parent acceptance. Again, the results werQ confronted by chronological 
age as a result. No significant relationships were found between E and per- 
ceived teacher, peer or parent attitudes. 

With respect to creativity, after partial correlation, no significant relation- 
ships were found between E and measures of creativity. Also oo significant 

relationships were found between total £ and IQ or race. 

* * * ’ •. * 

In the achievement area, significant negative correlations were found between 
E and Paragraph Meaning and Arithmetic Computation, No significant correlations 
were reported between areas of academic functioning and E other than those 
mentioned above. A significant negative relationship was found between chrono- 
logical age and E and, mental age and E. 

It should be noted that a ‘positive relationship 'sxists between E and socio- 
economic status suggesting that lower- lower class culturally disadvantaged 
children have a stronger tendency to direct blame for frustrations outward to 
the environment than do culturally disadvantaged children of upper- lower socio- 
economic status. 

In contrast to the extrapunitlve child, it seemed likely that subjects in this 
study who tend to internalize blame or turn agijresslon upon themselves when con- 
fronted with frustration will be batter socialized and mature, hence, more 
positive In their perception of interpersonal relationships, and \d.ll also 
perform at a higher level on measures of intellectual ability, academic achieve- 
ment, and creativity. Children who score high on the Intrapunltive (I) Scale 
of the Rosenzwelg Picture Frustration Study are considered to internalize blame. 
Intrapunltiveness was found to be significantly related to Chronological Age, 
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Mental Age, all six scales on the Stanford Achtevement Test, and all eleven 
scales on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Intrapunltive children, therefore, 
are hi^er achievers than their counterparts In this study. In addition, 
significant positive relationships between Intrapuntiveness and the child’s 
perception that he is accepted and intrinsically valued by his teachers can be 
noted. There is no significant relationship intrapunitiveness and race, sex, 
socio-economic status, measures of intellectual ability, Blaborateness, or 
perceived peer acceptance. From the foregoing, it can be seen that there is 
a consistent significant relationship between intrapunitiveness and i^turatlon, 
achievement and the feeling that significant adults are accepting, mere is 
no relationship between intrapunitiveness and factors such as sex, race, socio- 
economic status, and intellectual ability. Further apparent relationships be- 
tween I and creativity and perception of parents disappeared in a partial 
correlation analysis. 

Children who tend to gloss over or deny frustrations were believed to be less 
able to interact successfully with significant aspects of their daily life than 
other children, and therefore, were expected to be less productive and success- 
ful individuals. High scores on the Impunltive scale (M) of the Rosensweig 
Picture Frustration Study were considered to manifest this type of behavior. 

An examination of the correlation Matrix suggested these children see their 
parents as intrinsically valuing. Although there were significant relation- 
ships between M and socio-economic status. Chronological Age, Fl^lbllity, and 
the perception that parents intrinsically value the child, these relationships 
are relatively few in number, hence, should be interpreted with caution. In 
general then, there is only limited support for the belief that children who 
score higher on the M Scale will be less productive individuals. 
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Chapter VI 

DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 

The discussion of findings vlll organized under the following hejadlngs: 
Intellectual Abilities, Creativity, Psycholinguistic Abilities, Academic 
Achievement, and Social and Emotional Factors, 

Intellectual Abilities 

It Is generally accepted by most researchers who concern themselves with 
culturally disadvantaged children that, as a group, these children score 
lower on standardized measures of intellectual ability than do children of 
middle or upper socio-economic backgrounds. The proportionate sam^ile of 
subjects Included In this study represents a limited se^ent of the population 
that is generally considered culturally disadvantaged. Specifically, o£ 
those children from six elementary schools within the local school district 
classified as culturally disadvantaged, Only those pupils scoring within the 
top 20 per cent of their cultural sub-group on an individually administered 
intelligence tests were selected to participate. Although the cultural 
biases inherent in the construction of intelligence tests are recognized, it 
was assumed that since the subjects screened for inclusion in this study were 
from a culturally homogeneous group, the tests utilized for screening would 
still yield valid data concerning the potential of individuals relative to the 
total population screened. 

Since the subjects of this study are considered to possess a greater degree 
of learning potential than other members of their cultural sub-group, it was 
decided that more meaningful comparisons could be made if intelligence tests 
and other scores of the group under study were compared with scores expected 
from individuals scoring on the Stanford-Binet within the top 20 per cent of 
the general population. Not only would such comparisons provide a clearer 
picture of how culturally disadvantaged children of higher potential function 
intellectually and educationally as compared to academically talented children 
within the total population, but also such comparisons would provide a goal 
for educators and others \Aio are involved in developing programs that will 
assure culturally disadvantaged children of the opportunity to fully realize 
t$|eir intellectual and academic potentials. 

The prediction that culturally disadvantaged children of higher potential would 
be found deficient on measures of general intelligence was supported by the 
findings of this study. The mean score of 114.03 on the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale obtained by the subjects of this study was significantly lower 
(P ^*^5) than the mean Stanford-Binet score of 122.24 established as the expected 
me^ score for the upper 20 percent of the general populatiot. Comparable 
findings are obtained from the WISC where the group under stuiy earned a Full 
Scale IQ of 107.91 which was significantly lower (p(^.05) than the mean 
Scale IQ of 120.05 expected of the upper 20 percent of children in the standard- 
ization population^ It should be noted that the above findings hold true not 
only for the tot|jil scores on the Stanford-Binet and TflSC, but fo? all the sub- 
test scores on tie WISC as well (see Table X). These results support previous 
findings (Havinghurst, 1944, 1947, 1961; Jones, 1954, Murry, 1945; Janke, 1945) 
and suggest that cultural influences may have an adverse effect on the measured 
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Intellectual functioning of culturally disadvantaged children of higher 
intellectual potential as well as culturally disadvantaged children as a 
total group* 

It should be noted that the findings of the present study are educationally 
as well as statistically significant*- On the basis of Stanford«Binet mental 
age result 89 the children indluded in this study, at entrance in first grade, 
would be functioning at a level approximately five months lower than would 
be expected of children scoring on the Stanford-Binet within the top 20 per- 
cent of the general population* By the time these children have reached 
grade six, their lag in level of Intellectual functioning would have in- 
creased to approximately one full year* The discrepancy between scores 
obtained on the I^ISC by these culturally disadvantaged pupils of higiher 
potential and the scores based on general population expectancies was even 
greater than that found using the Stanford-Blnet. Again, although the 
cultural bias of intelligence test construction is recognized, intelligence 
test results are faily valid indicators of school performance, (Eels, et. al 
1951)* The findings of this study, therefore, emphasize the need for provid- 
ing culturally disadvantaged children with educational and other programs de- 
signed to help them overcome the academically adverse effects of their environ- 
ment* 

To further study the effects of the environmental influence on the intellectual 
functioning of the culturally disadvantaged pupils of higiher potential, the 
population of this study was divided into two socio-economic sub-groups - - 
Upper-Lower (Ul^ and Lower- Lower (LL)* A comparison of the mean intelligence 
test scores of these two sub-groups revealed that the IX group scores signi- 
ficantly lower (p ^.05) on the Primary Mental Abilities Tests (PMA). Stanford- 
Binet, WISC, and all MISC and PM^ sub-tests than did the UL group* This find- 
ing agreed ^th the hypothesized expectation and provides further evidence of 
the adverse effect of environmental influence on the development of those 
abilities measured by commonly used standardized intelligence tests, even 
within the restricted population investigated in this study* 

An analysis of the subjects' performance on the various sub- tests of the WISC 
and PMA Tests revealed no significant interaction between socio-economic 
status and the sub- tests of the above two Instruments* These findings then, 
suggest that althougih the mean scores obtained by the UL and LL sub-groups on 
the WISC, PMA, and their sub- tests were significantly different, the differences 
were a matter of "degree" rather than "kind". Thus the children from the LL 
sub-groups scored significantly lower on Intelligence measures than did children 
from the ULsub-group but the pattern of difference between sub-tests were con- 
sistent for the two groups. It is, therefore, possible to evaluate and 
discuss the subjects' performance on the sub-tests of the WISC and PMA in 
terms of total group performance rather than to evaluate the performance of 
the UL and LL sub-groups separately* 

It was hypothesized that the children studied would manifest differential 
development of intellectual abilities* This expectation was supported by 
findings which revealed significant difference between the subjects' perfor- 
mance on the sub- tests of the WISC and PMA. The children Included in this 
study scored significantly lower (p^«05) on the Block Design and Object 
Assembly sub- tests of the WISC and on the Space sub- tests of the PMA when 
compared to the other sub- test scores attained on the above two instruments* 
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It should be noted that those sub- tests which the subjects had the nost 

difficulty are generally classified as non-verbal, ’’performance-type” items. 

The above results are generally consistent with those obtained by Teohan 
and Drews (1962) idio found that southern Negroes scores significantly lower 
on the non-verbal sub-tests of the WXSC than did northern Negroes* Machover 
(1943) compared sub-test performance on the Uechsler-Bellevue using a group 
of New York bom Negroes and southern bom Negroes as subjects and found that 
Negroes from the south scored lover than the New York Negroes on the Digit 

Higgens and Silvers (1958) it was found that Negro and white subjects matched 
on the basis of Blnet IQ showed significant differences in favor of the 
white group ^en the Colored Ravens Progressive Matrices Test was administered 
to both groups* It would appear, therefore, that cultural deprivation may 
well be reflected in lower scores on non-verbal scales* At any rate, perfor- 
mance or non-verbal type tests should not be considered to provide a true 
measure of intellectual potential when cultural deprivation is suspected* 

These findings are in contrast to Riessman (1962) who suggests that perfor- 
mance tests should be used tdienever possible in order to compensate for 
vocabulary limitations of deprived children* 

The findings of the present and other studies would appear to reinforce 
Tyler’s (1956) hypothesis that culturally disadvantaged children are not 
able to comprehend and interpret the stimulus material as compbtely as children 
from more intellectually ! 3 tlmulatlng backgrounds* Tyler raises the possibility 
that a lack of appropriate perceptual stimulation in early childhood adversely 
affects Intellectual development* Bogen (1952) conducted a study on the 
effect of perceptual training on group IQ scores of elementary pupils in 
rural schools. Training with stimulating visual materials Involving reason- 
ing ability of a perceptual nature resulted in significant gains over control 
groups in total IQs of the group under study* The suggestion of a possible 
perceptual develo|^ntal lag among the culturally disadvantaged group cosibined 
with the favorable results of the Bcgen Study indicates that, at least 
initially, perceptual training may be a worch^*lle method of approaching 
academic reme&lation problems of culturally disadvantaged children* 

On the other hand, the subjects, as a group, i^ttained significantly higher 
(p ^ *05) scores on the Similari.ties sub-test of the WISC as compared to 
their performance on other sub-tests of the Wechsler. If the similarities 
items are interpreted as measuring verbal concept format icn-partlcuiarly as 
the tsore abstract level— as opposed to other items on the WXSC vhich may demand 
productions from the subjects in terms of knowledge of relatively specific 
detail, then the Similarities sub- test may be considered a process variable 
indicative of underlying potential which is not tapped by other VISC items. 

Of course, it may be that the stimulus materials of the Similarities sub- tests 
are more culture fair, hence, yield a more valid measure of potential. In 
either event a significantly high score on the Similarities sub- test may 
reflect the presence of underlying intellectual potential and, therefore, be 
a useful measure in identifying culturally disadvantaged children of higher 
potential* 

An examination of sub-test scores on the fMA reveals that the group under 
study scored significantly higher on the Verbal Meaning sub-test than on other 
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measures making up the PMA Battery. This finding Is somewhat contradictory 
to other findings of this study in that the subjects scored relatively low 
on the Vocabulary measures of the WISC. It is possible that the discrepancy 
in measures between the WISC and may be a function of test construction 
* and requirements* For exasq>le the items making up the Verbal Meaning Sub- 
test of the PHi& are multiple choice and may be somewhat easier for the children 
included in this study, as success with this type of item requires word 
recognition but not verbal expression, while the vocabulary items of the WISC 
require more by way of specific memory and expressive ability in addition to 
g6uc£&l feCOgilitlOna 

The findings reveal that mental age growth as measured by the Stanford-Binet 
was significantly greater (p ^. 05 ) than the subjects* level of functioning 
on the Space, Reasoning and Number sub- tests of the PM&. In view of other 
findings of this study, it was not surprising that the pupils making up the 
sample population found it relatively difficult to handle items comprising the 
Space sub-test of the Space is a non-verbal type test and may be con- 

sidered comparable to the other non-verbal materials with which the children * 
had difficulty in that this test also requires visualisation and syntheslsation 
of objects on a two or three dimensional plane. In addition, attention to 
detail also seems required. The foregoing results lend support to the notion 
that these children may have a perceptual developmental lag possibly based on 
improper early stimulation in the visual-perceptual area. 

Although the pupils comprising the population of this study scored signifi- 
cantly below mental- age expectancy on all the sub- tests of the PHA, with 
the exception of Verbal Meaning and Perceptual Speed, these findings are 
based on a comparison of the Binet mental age and the various -PM& sub- scores. 

It should be noted that there is probably a significant difference between 
perceptual speed and Binet MA. However, a large variance marked this probable 
difference. Thus it cannot be positively stated until further evidence is 
obtained. 

When an anlysis of variance of the intra-test differences of the PMA is made, 
the findings differ slightly. The Intra test comparisons indicate that the 
subjects were high on the Verbal Meaning sub-test, low on the Space sub-test, 
and the three sub- tests of Reasoning, Number and Perceptual Speed seem to he 
grouped together between extremes. A comparison of the critical differences 
tables for the WISC and PMA suh-tssts ^Tables XIII XV/ reveals similar 
patterning for the Arithmetic sub- test of the WISC and Number sub- test of 
the PMA in that the mean scores of both sub- tests were within the mid-range 
when compared to the mean scores obtained for the other sub- test of their 
respective batteries. On the basis of the data collected, therefore, it 
would appear that for these culturally disadvantaged children as a total 
group, the conq>onent of intelligence reflected by numerical abilities is 
neither a particular strength nor outstanding weakness. 

If one considers the Reasoning suh-test of the PMA and the Similarities sub- 
test of the WISC as measuring "process” variables or higher cognitive function, 
then one might expect pattern agreement between them. A comparison of the WISC 
and PMA sub-teSt patterning, however, suggests a basic discrepancy between the 
Reasoning sub- test of the PMA and the Similarities sub- test of the Wechsler 
in that the Simlarities mean score was highest of all WISC sub- tests while the 
Reasoning mean score was only in the mid-range. It is postulated that one 
reasoning for the discrepancy may be found by comparing the tasks required 
by the respective sub- tests. The Similarities sub- test is primarily a Verbal 



Scale while the Reasoning Scale consists of both the Verbal and 
Figural section. Since the children making up the population of this 
study appear to find it more difficult to handle items in the general 
spatial-perceptual area, it Is possible that the section dealing with 
geometrical forms on the Reasoning sub- test had the effect of "pulling 
down" the total reasoning score while the verbal aspect "pulled up" the 
total score resulting in the scores falling midw£iy between top and bottom. 

It is also possible that the Simlaritles sub-tesf: of the VISC and the 
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as set forth by Regan et al (1963) who studied the various ways in which 
their subjects grouped objects or pictures of people. In the above study, 
methouo cf attscklng the grouping problems were identified as: (A) 

Analytic- in which there was a tendency to group objects in terms of some 
selected element that they had In common, (e.g., "all the pictures of 
people having one hand raised"); (B) Inferential-categorical grouping was 
accomplished on the basis of a common category to which the stimuli belonged 
(e.g., "all the doctors"); and (C) Relational- objects were grouped on the 
basis of a functional relation (Maccoby, 1964). 

Inspection of the items comprising the Reasoning sub-test of the PKA indi- 
cates that these Items may require the subject to utilize the "analytic 
style" itdiile the Wechsler Similarities items can be correctly solved bv 
grouping based on either an analytic or inferrential categorleal approach. 
Furthermore, it would seem that answers to the Wechsler Slmlarities Scale 
derived throu^ the Inferential categorical mode of cognition (grouping on 
the basis of common category such as "fruit, animals, etc.") would generally 
receive a higher score than answers based on the analytic approach (grouping 
in terms of a selected dement such as "both round, both have a tail, fur^^, 
etc.). 

Ragan also found the analytic style of grouping to be more closely related 
to scores on the "Performance” than the Verbal sub- tests of Intelligence. It 
will be recalled the subjects of the present study generally had more diffi- 
culty coping with I’erformance than Verbal Items. Although direct evidence 
to support the notion that these culturally disadvantaged children of high 
potential tend to rely more on Regan’s "inferential-categorical" cognitive 
style as opposed to the "analytic style" of cognitive functioning is not 
strong enou^ to wa:ii.rant drawing a definite conclusion, a need for further 
study along these lines is Indicated. 

Previous studies (Asher, 1935; Chapanis and Williams, 1945) have found 
negative relationships between IQ scores and C.A. In culturally depressed 
populations. Thus, it was hypothesized that culturally disadvantaged children 
of hi^er potential would t^btain lower intelligence quotients as chronological 
age increased. An Inspection of the correlation matrices revealed no signi- 
ficant relationships between chronological a.'^e and intelligence quotients 
(or scaled scores) derived from the following instruments. Stanford Sinet 
Wise Performance and the WISC Information, Comprehension, Arithmetic and 
Similarities, Picture Completion, Block Design, Object Assembly and Coding 
sub<» tests. Contrary to expectation, there was a significant positive re- 
lationship between chronological age and the Intelligence quotients derived 
from the following scales; WISC Verbal, WISC Total and the WISC Vocabulary 
and Picture Arrangement sub- tests. 
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One possible explanation for the finding that vocabulary skills increase 
with chronological age is that the improvement in vocabulary skills reflects 
the influence of formalized schooling. Because the children making up the 
subject population of this study come from culturally disadvantaged homes, 
it is likely that pre-school verbal stimulation is relatively sparse for these 
pupils in comparison to children of middle or upper class backgrounds. It 
can be hypothesized that placing these children in an academic situation vhere 
verbal stimulation was greater than that previously experienced resulted in a 
steady increase in vocabulary skills as they grew older and experienced con- 
tinaally hi^er levels of verbal stimulation as they progressed through the 
grades. Again, since these children apparently have relatively greater potential 
than their cultural peers, it may be that they are able to obtain greater 
benefit from the stimulation than did their less well endowed peers of similar 
cultural background. 

Further inupecticn of the correlation matrices indicates that, of all the 
individual sub- tests of the WISC, the Picture Arrangement dub==test is most 
strongly related to the Vocabulary sub- test. Although the evidence is not strong 
enough to make a definite statement, the relationship between Picture Arrange- 
ment and Vocabulary ^v^gests the possibility that success on the Picture Arrange- 
meikt sub- test may be influenced by the development of verbal skills. The re- 
quirement that the subject must formulate a logical story from pictured events 
in order to meet with success on the Picture Arrangement subtest seems to 
presuppose a general verbal development which lends credence to the belief that 
formal schooling has had some beneficial effect ou verbal development. 

It was also expected that of the culturally disadvantaged children of hl^er 
potential included in this sttudy, children of Negroid origin would score lower 
on measures of intellecutal functioning than would their Caucasian peers. 
Correlations report ^d in the matrices lend suppor^. to the above h3^othesis. 

It can be seen that significant relationships exist between alll measures of 
intellectual functioning and race with the exception of the Arithmetic and 
Coding sub- tests of the NISC. The relationships, as indicated by the minus 
sign are such that the Caucasian children scored higher than the Ifegro*- children 
on all standardized Intelligence tests and their sub- tests except for Arithmetic 
and Coding. 

A further perusal of the correlation matrices provides some clues as to the 
possible reason for Negro children attaining lower scores than Caucasian 
children. It can be noted that a highly significant relationship was found 
between race and socio-economic stat The direction of the relationship 
indicates that the Negro children ar. more likely to come dErom lower SES 
homes than the white children included in this study. It is probable that 
the children of lower SES are, in fact, more disadvantaged with respect to 
cultural stimulation favorable to the development of skills necessary for 
higiheir performance on standardized intelligence tests than are children of 
high socio-economic backgrounds. Their findings are in agreement with numerous 
previous studies since the Negro child has had fewer opportunities they 
would thus score lower, (Haggard, 1954; Clark and Clark, 1953; Price, 1962; 

1953; Pettigrew, 1964). 

The hypothesis that male culturally disadvantaged children of higher potential 
would attain significantly lower scores on measures of intelligence than would 
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feinaXes was generally not supported by the findings of this study* It 
can be seen on the correlational matrices that no significant relation- 
ships exist between Intelligence measures and sex with the exception of 
the Vocabulary and Coding Sub- Test of the WISC. The direction of this re- 
lationship between the male and female scores on the Vocabulary sub-tests 
Indicates that females tended to do better than males* On the Coding sub- 
teste, the oiales scored somewhat higher than the females. 

Creatlvltv 



while a survey of the literature reveals an accelerated Interest In the area 
of creativity which has culminated in voluminous research, few studies or 
theoretical formulations have considered relationships between creativity 
and low socio-economic status* Several authors however, suggest that creative 
behavior can be observed in the lower socio-economic class population (David- 
son et al; 1962; Rlessman, 1962; Torrance, 1962). These reports call attention 
to the need to investigate the nature and development of such abilities in this 
segment of the population. 

A teat of creativity (cucperlmental edition) devised by Torrance and adapted 
for the Demonstration Project for Gifted Youth (Vrbana, Illinois, 1963) was 
used in an attempt to assess intellecutal functions believed Important in 
"creative®* thinking. Scores on this instrument provided quantitative measures 
of Ideational Fluency, Elaborateness, Originality, and Ideational Flexibility. 

Evidence from several other investigations (Torrance, 1962; Getzels and Jack- 
son, 1961) indicate that family and cultural factors play an lo^ortant role 
in the development of different styles or approaches to life which has a 
differential effect on the development of creativity. Torrance reports some 
studies in ^sdilch different kinds of developmental curves of creative abilities 
were found in a number of cultures — American middle- class, American Southern 
Negro, Indian, Samoan, and German. These differences have been attributed to 
cultural or environmental factors rather than to any inherited characteristics. 

In an intensive study of a group of high IQ children who were not outstanding 
in creativity and a group of high creative children who were of above average 
but not outstanding IQ, Getzels and Jackson noted differences between the two 
groups in quality of personality. For example, personality differences were 
reflected In the children's attitudes toward school, family background, choice 
of friends, etc. Intel?iectual acquisitiveness and conformity characterized 
the "high IQ" group while intellectual inventiveness and innovation were more 
indicative of the "high creative" group. One of the central concepts suggested 
as differentiating the "high creative" children from the "high IQ" child was 
the ability or predisposition to "take- risks" as opposed to "playing it safe". 
Willingness to take risks was manifested in a departure or deviation from group 
Ideas, in not being afraid of expressing divergent ideas, and in the production 
of unique and individualistic results* Several variables which tend to dis- 
criminate the "creative" from the ®*non- creative" family environment have been 
identified, (Getzels and Jackson, 1961), The mothers in the "non- creative" 
family tended to recall greater financial difficulties during their childhood 
and at the present tended to express greater real or imagined personal In- 
security than those of the "'creative". Mothers in the "non- creative" family 
were less often employed. Parents of the "non- creative" pupils also tended 
to see more unfavorable qualities in their children and w«re less dissatisfied 
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vith their own child-rearing practices. Inq^licatlon (Gallagher, 1964) from 
these findings suggest that financial hardships may tend to focus emphasis 
von monetary success and security as life goals. With parents who are less 
critical of a child and with a mother who is less often physically present, 
greater independence in the child may be encouraged. In general, parents in 
•'non-creativs'* families tended to focus their concern on visible virtues 
such as cleanliness, good manners, and studiousness while parents of the 
creative focused on less visible qualities such as the child's openness to 
eKperience, his values, and hie Interests and enthusissni. 

According to 0uvall (1946) lower class parents want their children to be 
neat and clean, to obey, and to respect and please adults while middle class 
parents want their children to be eager to learn, to love and to confide 
in the parents, to be happy, and to share and cooperate. Bronfenbrenner 
(1958) points out that middle class parents are reportedly more acceptant and 
equaXItarlan while those in the lower class are oriented toward, maintaining 
order and obedience. 'Xhe essence of the difference seems to be that lower 
class parents are concerned with immediate visible attributes of the child's 
behavior while middle class parents are more attentive to the child's internal 
qualities (Kohn, 1963) • 

Similarities may he noted between parental expectations of "non- creative" 
families and lower class families . Similarly, parental commonalities in 
expectations can he noted in "creative" families and middle class families. 

It would appear that the orientation of middle class parents to child-rear- 
ing practices is more conducive to the development of characteristics which 
are necessary for creative thinking than is true of lower class parents. 

Although the sccle- economic range in this study is limited to the lower class, 
it was bdieved that the U-l socio-economic group more closely approached middle 
class standards than the L-L socio-economic group. Thus, it was hypothesized 
that culturally disadvantaged children of higher potential would attain higher 
scores on creativity as socio-economic status increases. 

Since the raw scores on the creativity aubtests are not directly comparable, the 
raw scores were changed to standard scores with a unit normal distribution in 
order to permit comparison. In an analysis of variance between the creativity 
subtest standard scores and socio-economic levels, no significant differences 
were found between the U-L and L-L socio-economic groups on any of the creativity 
subteists and there, are no significant Interactions between eoclo economic level 
and creativity suhtests. Thus, it appears that the two socio-economic groups 
do not differ. qualitatively. Since the scores had to be normalired and since 
therci are no national norms, no statements can be made as to whether the groups 
are below norms on any, or all of the subtests. 

Since raw scores are used mere frequently in reporting qualitative results 
of studlies of creativity and since raw scores of creativity tests are used in 
determining developmental patterns of creativity, a statistical analysis of 
the raw scores of the creativity subtests was considered to be appropriate. 
Differences between the mean raw scores on each of the creativity subtests 
for each of the two socio-economic groups was tested by a one-way analysis of 
variance. 




As indicated by these analyses of variance, there was no significant differences 
in scores attained by the U-L socio- economic group and those attained by the 
L-Ii socio-economic group for each of the creativity subtests -- Fluency, 
Originality, and Flexibility. There was, however, a significant difference 
between the two groups on the Elaborateness subtest. Thus, the hypothesis that 
culturally disadvantaged children will attain higher scores on creativity as 
socio-economic status Increases, is not supported by the analysis based on 
standard scores and receives only minimal support l^om the analysis based on 
raw scopes. 

It is quite possible that the measures of creativity utilized in this study are 
so gross that differences within the limited socio-economic range could not be 
delineated. Perhaps, within a broader socio-economic spectrum, differences 
would be evidenced. It is difficult to explain why the U-L children scored 
higher on the Elaborateness subtests and did not score hi^er on the three 
other measures of creativity. One possible explanation is that the Elaborater 
ness test may be measuring persistence and attention to detail rather than the 
ability to see new and unusual relationships. This post hoc h 3 n?othesis should 
be subjected to further evaluation before acceptance. 

Differences between the mean raw scores for the grade levels on each of the 
creativity subtests were tested by a one-way analysis of variance. Signifi- 
cant differences were found between grade levels for each of the subtests. 

On the basis of the developmental curves based on mean scores the following 
patterns can be observed for each of the subtests: (1) Fluency -- children 

seem to mahe progress in grades K, 1 and 2, level off at grade 3, and resume 
progress through grades 4 to 6; (2) Elaborateness - - children progress markedly 
up through grade 3 where there is a sharp decline followed by a plateau in 
grades 4 through 6; (3) Originality - - progress is indicated in grades K 
through 2 with a plateau effect in grades 2 and 3 followed by continuous pro- 
gress throu^ grade 6; (4) Flexibility - - children* s progress in grades K 
tbrotgh 2 with a plateau effect in grades 2 through 4 followed by improvement 
through 6. See Graphs 2-5. 

It should be noted that the growth pattern suggested by the elaborateness scores 
differs from the patterns of the other three scales. It may well be that the 
style of response to the stimuli changes radically at about the fourth grade 
level and thus, although the child’s response might be considered to be qual- 
itatively better, it contains fewer specific details, hence, receives a lower 
score according to the scoring criteria. 

In general, for the subjects in this study, growth In creativity seems to be 
arrested or declines at the second or thrid grade levels with recovery at 
the third or fourth grade. These findings are somewhat consistent, although 
earlier, than those reported by Torrance (1962) in which middle class children 
showed specific periods of decline at about ages 5, 9 and 12 with the most 
acute decline at about age nine or in the fourth grade. In a southern Negro 
sample from segregated schoolq, on the other hand, Torrance reports a slight 
drop .’n the developmental curve between the second and third grades with con- 
sider e growth between the third and fourth grades. 

Torranv ]1962) h€is suggested that the discontinuity in growth observed at 
about age nine, when the child reaches the fourth grade, may be attributable 
to several things that happen at the fourth grade level in school. In his 
study a number of children reported that there were many influences which they 
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felt coerced theta to become less imaginative, curious and original in their 
thinking. At this time, classroom activity becomes more organized and formal, 
subject matter is different, homework is assigned, papers are expected to be * 
neat, credit is received for what is put on paper, and more uiaAsu-i-e and con- 
forming behavior Is expected. It may be that middle class children Uc*.v- 
many experiences in the home which have helped prepare them for school, hence 
find the general acitivities >n grade K through 3 to he Interesting but not 
overly demanding. Academic demands of a specific nature which markedly in- 
creased in grade 4, tend to temporarily overwhelm them and thus lower 
creativity. On the other hand, lower class children lack preparation for • 
school, hence, become overwhelmed at an earlier age. 

Evidence from studies (Torrance, 1962; Iscoe and Pierce- Jones, 1964) involv- 
ing the assessment of creativity in different cultural or sub- cultural groups 
indicates a differential development In creative ability between Negro and 
white children. Implications from various research findings suggest that the 
different family expectations of these two races can play an important role 
In the development of characteristics contributing to creative thinking. Of 
course, since race Is confounded with SES In the general culture, expectations 
associated with SES may cause the difference. 

The Negro family is said to be even more authoritarian in nature than is that 
of the lower class generally (Ausubel,1963). Negro children are expected to 
be obedient and submissive and insubordination Is suppressed by harsh and 
often brutal physical punishment (Dai, 1949; Hill, 1957), Prom a broader 
cultural viewpoint, the Negro child has unfortunately been subjected to an 
inferior caste status and almost inevitably has acquired a negative self- 
esteem, (Ausubel, 1963), These family patterns and personality characteristics 
appear not to favor the development of independent behavior and the emergence 
of risk-taking characteristics, or to provide a sense of security that would 
foster departure from group Ideas in terms of divergent thinking. 

Thus, on the basis of research evidence obtained through studies of cultural 
status and family child-rearing practices, it was hypothesized that there would 
be a significant difference between races on measures of creativity. Since 
no relationship was found between race any of the creativity subtests, the 
hypothesis was rejected. 

Longitudinal studies reported by Sears et al, (1957) and Bayley and Schaefer 
(1960) stress the marked differences in the developmental patterns of boys and 
girls which result from the different social roles and different life patterns 
imposed by both family and culture. Suggestions are that the social expectations 
for girls tend tc inhibit the development of creative thinking or the expression 
of divergent ideas (Gallagher, 1964; Torrance, 1959). Indications of thin 
differential development is found in the area of school achievement where girls 
do as well or better than boys but, in adulthood produce relatively few high- 
level creative scientists, writers, etc. Thus, a significant difference in 
scores on the creativity measures for boys and girls was expected. This ex- 
pectation was not confirmed since no significant correlations between ser: and 
the creativity subtests were obtained. 

On the premise that the child who perceives himself as accepted by others would 
be confident in himself and his ability and would feel secuire In risking the 
expression of divergent ideas, a positive relationship between creativity and 
perceived attitudes of others -- peer, parent and teacher — was expected, 
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No relationship was found between perceived peer attitudes and any of the 
measures of creativity. On the other hand, the child’s perception of his 
parents as accepting and intrinsically interested in him was significantly 
related to the Fluency, Originality and Flexibility subtests but not Elabor- 
ateness. Furthermore, there was a significant relationship between perceived 
teacher acceptance the Fluency, Originality and Elaborateness subtests 
but not Flexibility. Although all the above relationships appeared to be 
significant, there was considerable confounding with chronological age. When 
chronological age was held constant through partial correlation in each of 
the above relationships, all of the relationships wcnre found to be non- 
significant. hypothesis concerning expected relationships between crfeatlylty 
and perceived parent, teacher and peer attitudes was not confirmed. 



Available research results support the conclusion that the correlation betwe^ 
measures of creativity and intelligence is positive but low in the gifted 
populations (Barron, 1957; Flanagan, 1959: Getsels and Jackson, 1959; Karnes 
et al 1961; Torrance, 1959; Yamamoto, 1961). While the results of most studies 
Indicate that the highly intelligent child is not always the most creatlye, 
there are suggestions (Anderson, I960; Torrance, 1961). that a certain "level : 
of intellectual ability is necessary for creative thinking* Thus ^ it was 
believed that there would be a significant relationship between measures of 
creativity and Intellectual ability for the subjects of this study. While 
this expectation was not confirmed when the measures of creativity and the 
Stanford- Blnet IQ were considered, there was a significant relationship be- 
tween each of the four subtests of the creativity test and WISC Verbal IQ, 

Wise Performance IQ and WISC Total IQ. The reason for the reiationship be- 
tween the creativity subtests and WISC IQs but not Stanford-Binet IQ is iinK^ . r 
certain. 



A comparison of the relationships between the WISC subtests and the creativity 
subtests reveals the following: (1) Fluency with Arithmetic, Similarities, 
Vocabulary, Picture Arrangement, and Coding; (2) Elaborateness with Vocabuia^, 
Picture Completion, and Picture Arrangement; (3) Originality with Arithmetic, 
Vocabulary and Picture Arrangement and (4) Flexibility with Vocabulary, Pic- 
ture Arrangement, and Coding. As can be seen, two WISC subtests. Vocabulary^ 
and Picture Arrangement, are related to each of the creativity subtests. 
According to the results of a factor analytic study of the Wechsler Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale (Davis, 1956), the Vocabulary subtbsts is related to a . 
verbal comprehension factor and supposedly refelects the range of ideas, 
memories, and relationships an individual has acquired and organized into 
verbal meanings (Hayman et al 1951). Results of a factor analytic study of . 
the WAIS (Cohen, 1957) provides evidence to -suggest that Picture Arrangement 
might well be related to a verbal comprehension factor. Also, the relatibn- 
ship between Vocabulary and Picture Arrangement in this study suggests the 
possibility that success on Picture Arrangement may be inf luenced by tbe 
development of verbal skills which are possibly learned through school train-^ 
ing. Thus, verbal abilities would seem to be involved in creativity as 
measured by the instryment used in this study. 



After considering the relationship between Vocabulary and Picture Arrangement 
and the Creativity Subtests, certain residual relationships suggest io^ortant 
but still to be validated ideas. For example, the relationship between. flhehcy 
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and arithmetic suggest that fluent individuals may focus on specific 
details* The relationship between fluency and similarities suggest that 
fluent Individuals find it easy to perceive commanalities in selected 
aspects of their environment* (A can is seen as holding plums, pears, 
tomatoes, etc*). The possible relationship between fluency and coding is 
less obvious, but the fluent person may quickly establish a relationship 
between two concepts and thus do well in a coding task^ 

The relationship between the Elaborateness subtest and Picture Coo^letion 
subtest might have been expected on the basis that success on both subtests 
involves a perception of and attention to detail and pvossibly the ability 
for visual organization and integration* 

The apparent relationship between Originality and Arithmetic remains a 
puzzle. The relationship between Flexibility and Coding suggest that indi- 
viduals ^A^o do well on the coding task must maintain a posture wliich involves 
them to shift quickly from one cue response set to another without productive 
inhibition. 

kesulta of several studies (Getzels and Jackson, 1959; Torrance 1959; 

Yamanoto, 1960) provide evidence which indicates a positive relationship 
between creativity and achievement in gifted subjects. Torrance (1960), on 
the other himd, obtained results with children whose IQ levels ranged from 
100 to 15Q on various tests of intelligence. Therefore, it was hypothesized 
that children in this study would attain significantly high^^ scores on 
achievement tests as creativity acores increased. 

The Stwford Achievement Test Battery was administered to the subjects in 
grades two through six and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills was administered to 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children. Altfaou^ many of the relation- 
ships between the subteste of the achievement tests and creativity subtests 
appeared significant, there was considerable confounding with chrdnploglcal 
age. When chronological age was held constant through partial correlation 
in each of the relationships, only the relationships between the Stanford Word 
Meax'fng and Paragraph Heaning subtests and the Flexibility subteat were found 
to be significant. Thus, with the exception of these two relationships, the 
expectation that children would attain slgnificantly^higber scores on achieve- 
ment tests as creativity Increased was not confirmed. 

Psycholinguistic Abilities 

From a review of the literature (Deutach, 1964b; Weaver, 1963; John, 1963; 

Irwin, 1948; Bernstein, 1960; Anastasi, 1952), it iS; apparent that culturally 
disadvantaged children are deficient in language. No studies were found, how- 
ever, that investigated the psycholingiiistlc patterns of culturally disadvantaged 
children of higher potential. Since thlt>t study was concerned with determining 
the components of an educational program for these children and since the 
language area is of major concern, it was deemed appropriate tc gvaluate 
psycholinguistic functioning as one aspect of this investigation, ■* 

It was hypothesized that these subjects would be markedly deficient in 
psycbolinguietic abilities* It was found that idien these children were com- 
pared with the top 20 pey cent of the children in the norm group on both 
language age and standard scores, the eubjects were markedly belov expectancy 
on all nine subtests. Thus, this hypothesis was confirmed. 



It was also hypothesized that there would be differential development in 
psycholinguistic abilities. The findings. When langauge age scores are 
utilized, indicate that there is a significant differential development of 
the psycholinguistic abilities of these children. It was found that accord- 
ing to language age scores the children had average language ages of 6.9 to 
7.0 in the Vocal Encoding, Auditory Vocal Sequential, and Visual Decoding areas 
which can be viewed as relative strengths. According to language age scores, 
areas of relative weaknesses appeared to be in the Motor Encoding, Auditory 
Vocal Automatic, and Visual Motor Association in which the children attained 
mean language age scores of 6.2 to 6.3. 

If the mental age is used to establish a child’s expected level of function- 
ing and if there is no differential effect from deprivation or other factors, 
it would be expected that the mean language ages should be conqiaraMe to the 
mean meatal age attained on the Binet. The mean chronological age of the 
group was 6.2 and the mean mental age for the group was 7.1. In comparing the 
mean language ages with mean Binet mental age, it was found that differential 
results were obtained. The Visual Decoding, Vocal Encoding, and Auditory Vocal 
Sequential mean language age scores did not differ from the Binet mean MA scores. 
On the other hand, the mean language ages for the Motor Encoding, Visual Motor 
Association, Auditory Vocal Automatic, and Visual Motor Sequential subtests were 
significantly different from the mean Binet MA. It would appear that these 
culturally disadvantaged children do score differentially on the ITPA, thus 
confirming this hypothesis. 

On the other hand, when the standard scores method of analyzing the data is 
used and these results are compared with the standard score equivalent of the 
IQ, the ITPA scores in all areas are significantly below the IQ derived from 
the Binet. Thus, a teacher who utilizes the language age scores in the develop- 
ment of an instructional program may be faced with somewhat different problems 
than the teacher who uses the standard score method. 

A comparison of the results obtained by using the Language Age scores and 
Standard Scores in analyzing ITPA results indicates that there is some agree- 
ment between the two methods in that Visual Decoding was a "strength" on both 
scales while Motor Encoding, Visual Motor Association and Auditory Vocal Auto- 
matic were ’Veaknesses" on both. Also a "neutral" or "mid-finding" was found 
on both scales in Auditory Vocal Association. Discrepancies were found in the 
Vocal Encoding, Auditory Vocal Sequential, Auditory Decoding and Visual Motor 
Sequential Areas. According to the Language Age score, the Auditory dec..:!.ng 
was a high "neutral", while according to the Standard Score method it was a 
"weakness". Ranking the mean subtest scores obtained according to each of the 
scoring methods and re-ranking the summed ranks. Indicated that the auditor 
decoding scores fell in the middle of the distribution. Hence it was decided 
to consider Auditory Decoding as a "neutral" finding. The Visual Motor Se- 
quential area was significantly low according to standard scores and approached 
being a significant "weakness" according to the language method. A review of 
the patterning suggests that the Visual-Motor Sequential area should be con- 
sidered an area of weakness. According to Language Age scores, the Auditory- 
Vocal Sequential mean score was significantly high» however, the Standard* Score 
was a solid "netural". It was felt that the Language Age score might be some- 
what biased and thus it was decided to consider this as a qualified "neutral". 
According to Language Age Scores, Vocal Encoding was a strength, but was only 
a high neutral according to the standard scores. In view of the his^ rank order 
of the score when both methods are utilized, it seemed best to consider it a 
"strength". In summary, the strengths were considered to be Visual Decoding 
and Vocal Encoding, with Auditory-Vocal Sequential a hi^ "neutral". Weaknesses 
were in the Motor Encoding, Visual Motor Association, Auditory Vocal Automatic 
and Visual Motor Sequential areas. 
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Weaver (1963) reported that the Auditory Vocal subtest scores were lower 
than the Visual Motor subtest scores. The results of the present study 
suggest ’ that the culturally disadvantaged subjects of hi^er potential are 
relatively high in the Visual Decoding and Vocal Encoding and relatively low 
in Visual Kotor Association, Motor Encoding, Auditory Vocal Automatic, and 
Visual Motor Sequential. The findings of these two studies are not in total 
agreement. The Audltory-Vocal Automatic scores were found to he weaknesses in 
both studies; however, contrary to Weaver, the Visual-Motor subtest scores 
were significantly lower than the Visual Decoding subtest scores In the present 
study. The findings of this study on culturally disadvantaged of higher 
potential also Indicate that these children were relatively strong in Vocal 
Encoding and relatively deficient in Motor Encoding. One might conjecture that 
since Weaver's subjects were all 3^groes, race might explain the differences. 

A review of the findings indicate that race was associated with Auditory Vocal 
Automatic, Visual-Motor Sequential, and Auditory- Vocal Association. &lnce 
only one of the unqualified low subtests (Auditory Vocal Automatic) and one 
qualified low subtest (Visual-Motor Sequential) were related to race and two 
low subscales (Visual Motor Association and Motor Encoding) were not related 
to race and one neutral subtest (Auditory Vocal Association) was related to 
race, it would seem that race does not account for these findings. These find- 
ings did not appear to be associated only with those scales which were related 
to race in this study. It would appear then that scwne other factors such as 
a southern vercus a northern culture, different educational programs, different 
children rearing practices, and different levels of intellectual ability might 
be factors contributing to differences in ITPA performance. 



Siioael and Mueller (1962) found correlations of -.53 to -.62 between the ITPA 
subtests and MA among their mentally retarded subjects with IQ's ranging from 
20 to 80. In the present study significant relationships were foiind only be- 
tween MA and Auditory Vocal Association (.35) and Auditory Decoding (.35). One 
possible explanation for lack of other significant relationships mi^t be due 
to the 'jiIncvCgefielty of the subject population in this study, ‘•ilhe homogeneous 
method of selection of this population may have reduced the effect of some 
of the variables that night otherwise have permitted the demonstration of larger 
correlations between MA and ITPA subtest scores. This suggests that, in general 
the ITPA is getting at factors other than those assessed by the Stanford-Binet 
and Wise ^en used with suCh a homogeneous population of higher potential. 



It was hypothesized that there would be a signltlcant relationship between 
socio-economic status and psycholinguistic abilities. The findings indi- 
cate that there was a significant relationship between Auditory Vocal Assoc- 
iation and socio-economic status and Visual Kotor Sequential and socio-economic 
status. There was, however, a significant relationship between race and soclo- 
econcMlc status (.65) within the selected sample. Partial correlations between 
Auditory Vocal Association and socio-economic status and Visual Motor Sequential 
and socio-economic status controlling for race indicate that the relationships 
between these two ITPA scales and socio-economic status are attributable to 
race rather than to socio-economic status. There was no relationship between the 
socio-economic status and the other ITPA subtests. It may be that the other 
ITPA scales are related to SES in a heterogeneous population, however, the 
hypothesized relationships were not demonstrated in this study which involves 
a homogeneous population. 
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It was hypothesized that there would be significant differences in scores 
on tests of psycholingnlstic abilities with respect to sex* This hypothesis 
was refuted since no significant relationships were established* Anastas! 

(1952) found that there was a significant correlation between sex and race, 
such that girls surpassed boys among whites in langi^ge development while the 
reverse was true among Negroes. Since approximately equal numbers of boys and 
girls from both the Caucasian and Negro races made up the subject population 
of this study, it may well be the reversal. effect found by'Anastasi is "wash- 
ing out" any sex relationship* The small N discourages any valid testing 
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It was hypothesized that there would be a differential relationship between 
measured Intellectual abilities and psycholinguistlc abilities* There were 
significant relationships between the Auditory Vocal Automatic, Auditory 
Vocal Association, and Auditory Decoding subtests and the Stanford-Binet IQ 
and the WlSC Verbal, Performance and Total IQ*s* While these findings suggest 
some relationships between psycholinguistlc abilities reflected by the above 
ITPA subtests and measures of general intelligence, none of the other ITPA 
subtest scales were related to these major measures of intellectual ability* 

A comparison of the ITPA and WISC Subscales yielded only a few significant 
relationships* Since there were only a few significant relationships between 
the Wise subscales and the ITPA subscales, caution should be observed to avoid 
making a "Type II" error in interpreting results* One finding of the WISC - 
ITPA comparison was the Auditory Vocal Automatic subscale was related to 
Vocabulary, Picture Arrangement , and Block Design* It might be that the re- 
lationships between the Auditory Vocal Automatic and the Vocabulary and the 
Picture Arrangement Scales are attributable to verbal understandings* The re- 
lationships between the Auditory Vocal Automatic and Block Design subscales 
is more difficult to interpret* Evaluation of this relationship suggests that 
the most parsimonious explanation mi^t be that the relationship between Audi- 
tory Vocal Automatic and Block Design reflects a commonly held relationship 
associated with race* A partial correlation controlling for the relation- 
ship with race reduced the obtained correlation between Auditory Vocal Automatic 
and Block Design to one that does not reach significance* A similar comparison 
rev;i.aled that race had no effect on the relationships between Auditory Vocal 
Automatic and Vocabulary or Picture Arrangement in this population* Thus there 
is support for the post hoc belief that the relationships between Auditory 
Vocal Automatic and Vocabulary and Picture Arrangement are due to verbal factors 

Motor Encoding is significantly related only to the Picture Completion subscale* 
Although this could be a chance relationship, a much more tenable belief is 
that each is measuring the child* s ability to comprehend visually presented 
stimuli \diich are concerned with concepts that are commonly available in the 
average environment* 

The Auditory Vocal Association scale is related to Picture Arrangement, Object 
Assembly and Information. One of the possible explanations for these relation- 
ships is that children who do well on these measures will have learned a 
certain amount of average, concrete information which enables them to make the 
necessary associations* 

Auditq^ Decoding is relatjs^ to the WISC Vocabulary. It is apparent that a 
child must be able to understand auditorily presented material at this age level 
if he is to obtain a high score in the vocabulary test of the WISC. 
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In sunnaxy, the IT?A is related differentially to the WlSC subscales and 
to the Stanford-Blnet, such that a fev of the ITFA subscales seem to be 
tapping areas that are tapped by the WISC or Stanford-Binet idiile others 
assess areas that are not measured by the WISC or the Stanford-Binet. 

Academic Achievement 



One of the major concerns of this study was to investigate the academic 
attainments of the children and the relationships of these attainments with 
the other major variables in the study* Factors associated with the socio- 
economic status are of prime inqiortance in the present study. Hill and 
Giamnatteo (1963 ) , Currey (1962) , Sexton (1961) , and many other researchers 
have found that the rate of achievement of children of lower socio-economic 
levels Is slower than the rate of children from higher socio-economic levels. 

In view of these findings, it was hypothesized that the children of lower- 
lower socio-economic status would attain poorer scores on achievement tests 
than children of upper-lower socio-economic status. 

When socio-economic status is correlated with the various achievement subtests 
on the Stanford Achievement Test, socio-economic status was found to be re- 
lated to the Stanford Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning subtests. Although 
race was also related to socio-economic status, a partial correlation between 
socio-economic status and the Stanford Achievement Word Meaning and Paragraph 
Meaning subtests with race held constant indicated that there was sti.ll a 
significant relationship (.16) between socio-economic status and Word Meaning 
and Paragraph Meaning. 

A determination of the relationships between the Iowa Test of Basic Skills sub- 
tests and socio-economic status indicates that there is a relationship oz»ly 
between socio-economic status and the Vocabulary subtest. Again, although there 
is also a significant relationship between race and the Vocabulary sub'^est, a 
partial correlation Indicates that there is still a small but significant 
correlation between the Iowa Test of Basic Skills .Vocabulary section and the 
socio-economic status of the children even when race is held constant. From 
these findings, it would appear .?for the children included in this sample, 
there is a relationship only between reading vocabulary scores and socio-economic 
status. Althou^ these results appear to conttv^dict the findings of Hill and 
Gianmetteo (1963) Sexton, (1961) and others it shocld be remembered that this 
is a restricted population both in terms of ability and socic-economic status 
and thus for this sample, it is not too surprising to find that there is no 
relationship between socio-economic status and achievement other than with 
vocabulary. These findings, in one sense, are similar to those of Curr^ (.1962) 
who found no relationships between socic-eccnomic status and scholastic 
achievement among his hi^ intelligence group. One major difference between this 
study and Currey* s study might be associated with differences in the selection 
of subjects. Currey selected his subjects on the basis of CTMM scores. The 
findings of this study, however, suggest that scores on measures of intellectual 
functioning are related to socio-economic status. Thus the method of selection 
of Currey *8 subjects, ,v7ho' selected actiording to their CTMM Scores In an 

attempt to provide matched IQ groups, dlfferes significantly from the method 
used in this study. 

In support of their belief, a persual of Currey 's tables suggests that the 
selection of his subject was biased by the relationship between SES and scores 
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on group achievement tests* Our extent ion of their interpretation suggests 
that the children in Currey*s high ability low SES group were the most hi^ly 
talented in their SES group since only a relatively few met the cut off 
criteria and> then, could be classified as of high ability. Thus, Currey s 
high ability - high SES group probably contains children who are moderate 4.y 
talented and hi^ly intellectually stimulated as well as the highly talente 
and highly stimulated child. His hi^ IQ - low SES group, on the oth-r hand, 
probably includes the hi^ly talented, poorly stimulated child, but does not 
rtrmtain moderatelv talented, poorly stimulated child. Also a ceiling 
effect may have effected the results of Currey’s highly talented - highly 
stimulated Individuals. Thus, SES has an effect on the achievement of 
potentially Intellectually talented children. 

The preceedlng findings were based upon the scores obtained from all of the 
subjects in this study who* have been administered the achievement test appro- 
priate for their age, grade placement and level of achievement. It was also 
considered desirable to determine \diether or not there was differential 
functioning between selected achievement and differences in socio-economrc 
status. Since some of the subtests administered at the first or second ^ade 
level in the Stanford Battery are not designed for administration at a high 
level and some subtests are not designed for administration until late in the 
elementary program, only subtests that cover a wide range of grade plac^ent 
were selected for comparisons through an analysis of variance. The subtests 
selected for comparison were Word Meaning, Paragraph Meaning, Speli3:ng, 

Language, Arithmetic Computation and Arithmetic Concepts. The findings of 
the analysis of variance indicate that there was a significant Interaction 
between socio-economic status and the subtests. Such a findtog ^indicates 
that an additional analysis should be made to determine the differences in 
achievement for the UL socio-economic children and the difference in the 
achievement patterning of LL children. According to the results, the children 
from the UL socio-economic group achieved at significantly higher levels in 
the areas of Spelling, Word Meaning and Arithmetic Concepts. They achieved 
significantly lower in the Arithmetic Computation and Language areas and 
scored at a mid position in Paragraph Meaning. Thus, it can be seen that 
the UL children function best in areas that they can handle in a concrete way. 
These findings somewhat contradict the findings of others which suggest that 
disadvantaged children perform lower in reading than in arittoetic. On the 
other hand, some investigators found no differences in functioning in 
and arithmetic. One other possibly confounding problem is that these differ- 
ences may be a function of the methods used in instructing the children in 
this study within the present school program which is essentially based on 
a phonics approach to teaching reading and a standard approach to teaching 
arithmetic. Findings ml^t be somewhat different in other school systems 
where a different curriculum exists. 

In addition to the findings that these children function differentially on 
the Stanford Achievement Test Svhteste, it seemed Important to detemine the 
diacreoancies. if any, between the actual achievement of these children ana 
expected achievement derived from other means of development. The Horn Formulas, 
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<1941) which are based on differentially weighted chronological and mental 
age scores, were used to compute the expected reading, arithmetic, spelling 
and language grade placement scores. A comparison of the attained achieve- 
ment mean score with the expected achievement mean score based on the Stan- 
ford-Binet CA and HA indicated that children of the upper-lower socio-economic 
group were achieving from three- fourth to one full year below expectancy in 

spelling. Thus, it can be seen that these children are under- 
acnieving even on the basis of expectancies derived from Horn Formula unex- 
pected scores utilizing data from individually administered tests. Further- 
should be noted that scores attained by the children on individual 
shown to be markedly beneath the scores expected of 
children in the top 20 percent of the population. Thus the hypotheses were 
confirmed that there was differential functioning in these children nsccciated 

- ^ soc o-economlc status, and that these children were achieving below ex- 
pectancy in almost every area. 

As was mentioned previously, an analysis of variance of the Stanford Achieve- 

there was a significant Interaction between soclo- 
status and the subtests. Consequently, further analysis of the 

^ socio-economic level was made. The findings indi- 
^U 4 iA differences between the subtest scores attained by 

v*nf aa ^ socio-economic level, however, these differences were 

whil^rta u significantly higher than any of the other scores, 

atht^-r a/. ^ Meaning aubtest mean score was significantly lower than the 

Spelling, Language and Arithmetic 

tended to be the mid level of functioning for these children. These 
f! I different from the findings obtained for the UL group 

f functioning (Instead of the low) 
f and hord Meaning were high (instead of in the mid range) and 

the ^ achievement area (instead of the mid range for 

the lower-lower socio-economic level children). 

considered desirable to compare the attainments of the LL socio- 
expected achievement derived from the Horn Fonculas. 
indicate that the children of the LL group achieved 
significantly below expectancy in all areas except Arithmetic Concepts. This, 
course, is an extremely significant finding, educationally, since the child- 
ren are underachieving by .7 to l.l years. 

academic attainments of the children in this 
through the administration of the Iowa Test of Basic 
*.K 4 w« test. Is designed for use with children who are in the 

tnim, fotwth, fifth and sixth grades. It was decided to administer the com- 
plete battery to the children who were in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

variance of the ITBS scores of these children indicates that ther< 
*4 difference between the achievement levels of the subjects from OL 

there was no interaction between the 
«n« Basic Skills subtests and the socio-economic variable. Thus It 

was considered appropriate to consider these subjects only as coming from one 

the total group° differences between the achievement subtests for 



The fiadiags indicate that the fourth, fifth and sixth graders in this study 
obtain thfe.lr hipest academic achievement in Capitalization and somewhat 
lower attainments in the areas of spelling, word reading, reading comprehension. 
The children were significantly low in areas of Punctuation, Arittoetic 
Problem Solving aid Map Reading, Achievement in the work study skills fteas 
of the Use of Reference $ Reading Swphi and Tables and Map ^ 

8 and 9 respectively with regard to the other mean scores of the ITBS* 
it might be said that the achievement in the Work Study Skills areas is signi- 
ficantly lower than the average of the other sub scales. Of additional signi- 
ficance la the fact that there was a full year's difference in the grade " 
ment scores between the strongest and the weakest areas. Xusss findings «i**«*^ 
from those of Sexton <1961) who found that the scores of lower income children 
were depressed in the reading subtest areas idiilc their scores on the wo 
Study Skills and the Arithmetic sections were relative to the composite s^res, 
better than those of upper income groups. These differences nay ^ attributable 
to the possibility that Sexton used a random sample of children while tne suo- 
jects in the present study were of above average potential. Another pos8-..#ie 
reason for the differences is that the children in this study may 
provided with a curriculum different from the curriculum provided the children 

in Sexton's study. 

From the preceeding findings it can be seen that these children did not 
necessarily score sigaificantly lower in reading than in arithmetic conqpu- 
tation or spelling. Thus this hypothesis was not confirmed. In con^^rast, 
it would appear that culturally disadvantaged children of higher potential 
might attain better scores in the reading area than had been prevldusly 
believed. This differential finding might be a function of differences 
among the curricular offerings rather than differences among the children. 
Further, it would appear that these children are able to do better with the 
less demanding reading task of reading words or short sentences as compared 
with comprehending paragraphs. 

Comparison of the scores attained by the children on the Iowa Test of 
Skills with the expectancies derived from the Horn Formulas indicates that 
the subjects are achieving significantly below expectancy in all except 

Capitalization. Again, the subjects are underachieving from .6 to l.j years 
which is educationally significant. It should be noted that the expaujaucy 
scores obtained from these children using the Horn Formulas are propabiy de- 
pressed by factors associated with cultural deprivation. Hence, thei^e ?^hildren 
are neither achieving at the level that might be expected of them according 
to their position in the top 20 per cent of the population or at the les^ 
demanding level established by their own functioning upon individual measures 
of intellectual ability which, of course, are affected by lack of experiences 
due to their cultural deprivation. Thus again, there is support for the 
hypothesis that these children will not achieve at a level that might be ex- 
pected according to measures of their intellectual ability* 

It was hypothesized th&t Negro children would attain significantly lower 
scores on achievement tests than did their Caucasian peers. A review of 
the findings indicate that there ijas a significant relationship only betwetn 
racial origin and Stanford Word Meaning, Stanford Paragraph Keening, Iowa 
Vocabulary and Iowa Map Reading subtests. Thus this hypothesis was supported 
in only four out of seventeen possible areas. It should also be noted that 
two of the areas, Stanford Word Meaning and Iowa Vocabulary are similar. 



These findings lend differential support to this hypothesis to the extent 
that it night be said that racial group membership among children of lower 
socio-economic status is associated with success in reading, particularly 
the Word Meaning area, but is not associated with success in other areas. 
Thus it might be said that children of lower socio-economic status of Wegro 
origin attain as well as similar children of Caucasian origin* 

One of the frequent findings of studies such as the New York City investi- 
gation (Public Education Association, 1955) is that Negro children are fre- 
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previous findings, it was hypothesized that children of the Negro race would 
do less well on achievement tests than did their Caucasian comparison group* 
The findings indicate that only two of six of the relationships between the 
Stanford Achievement subtests (Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning) and race 
were significant. In addition, it was fpund that there was also a signifi- 
cant relationship between the Stanford sub tests of Word Meaning and Paragraph 
Meaning and socio-economic status. When the effects of socio-economic status 
are controlled through partial correlation methods, it was found that no 
significant relationship obtained between race and achievement. 

When achievement was measured by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, only two 
of the eleven possible re ationships between achiev»Mnt (Vocabulary and 
Oral Reading) and race were significant. Again, when the relationship with 
socio-economic status was controlled through partial correlations, it was 
fovmd that there was no significant relationship between the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills subtests — Vocabulary and Map Reading — and race., The hypo- 
thesis of a significant relationship between race and achievement is therefore 
rejected. Too frequently, it would appear that previous findings showing a 
relationship between race and achievement might be a function of the children 
coming from lower socio-econoaie homes wherein there is limited intellectual 
stimulation rather than because of race per se. 

mmmm 

Fowler (1957) investigated pupils performance on several conventional and 
culture-controlled mental scviles. The findings indicated that girls tended 
to do better than boys on the Hemon Nelson and Detroit Alpha Test. Other 
findings generally (Olson, 1959 | Smith, 1941; Tyler, 1947) indicate that girls 
tend to do better on the verbal activities idtereas boys tend to dp better on 
arithmetic and performance types of activities. From this Ic was felt that 
there might be a relationship between sex and academic achievement. The find- 
ings indicate that the Stanford Spelling and Arithmetic Compu:ation subtests 
were related to sex such that girls tended to do better than the boys on both 
of these measures. On the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, the glrlt tended to do 
better than boys on Comprehension, Spelling, Capitalisation, Ftnctuation, 

Usage, Graphs, and References. It should be noted that the lowi Test of Basic 
''kills was administered to only the fourth, fifth and sixth gra^rs whereas the 
wbuiu'*^^ was administered to children in grades two throu^ six. Thus it 
superiori^^ that when girls do better than boys they manifest tleir greatest 
gruent with upper elementary grades levels* These findings are con- 

have shown that nii^ other investigations (Olson, 1959; Tyler, 19<7) who 
possibly as a result better than boys in the elementar; schools, 

the hypothesis fhat "t maturation. The findings, therefore, support 
sex. Furthermore *7 ® relationship between academic achievement and 

a culturally dlsadverlref*?**^®^ suggest that girls of hig)i potential from 
uisadvantaged pop.,? et ion will t< 



certain tasks. 



tend to do better than boys on 
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It was hypothesized that there would be a significant relationship betwaen 
academic achievement and intelligence quotients. Previous studies such as 
that of St. John (1930) have shown <*hat relatlonshipa between IQ scores and 
achievement scores tend to cluster around «50» It should be noted that this 
finding was derived from a heterogeneous population, while the population 
of this study was more restricted* 



Hoberts (1965) In a review of the literature describes numerous studies that 
report relationships of .40 to «,50 between various measures of ability, such 
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is that these findings are obtained from a more homogeneous population, bright 
Kegores, who are similar to those In the present study. 



The present findings indicate that the Stanford-Blnet IQ scores were related 
slgpalficantly to ail of the subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test and 
Iowa Test of Basie Skills. The Binet IQ was most highly related to the Iian- 
guage and Arithmetic Concepts sections of the Stanford Achievement Test and 
the Conprehenslon and to a lesser extent the Vocabulary and Language Usage 
sections of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. In general, the Stanford-Binet 
IQ scores tended to be least related to the Spelling and Arithmetic Computation 
sections of the Stanford and the Iowa. 



The Wise Verbal IQ was also related to all of the subtests of the Stanford 
Achievement and Iowa Test of Basic Skills. In almost every instance, however, 
the relationship between the WISC Verbal IQ and achievement was hi^er than 
was the relationship between the Stanford-Binet IQ and achie vement. The 
difference was somewhat striking. For example, the median relationship between 
the Stanford-Binet IQ and the Stanford Achievenent Suttests was .25, while 
the median relationship between the WISC Verbal IQ and the Stanford Achievement 
eubtests wat§ , 39 . The range of relationships with the WISC Verbal . IQ was 
,34 to ,51 while th^ range for the Stanford-Binet was .17 to .42. Similarly, 
the median correlation between the Stanford-Binet and the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills subtests was .2C with a range of .20 to ,78 while the median for the 
WISC Verbal was .43 with a range of ,27 to .56. Thus, it would appear that 
the WISC Verbal Scale might provide a more adequate estimate of a child's 
functioning on an achievement test than the Binet. 



Caution should be used when interpreting these findings. Although the 
Wise may provide the best estimate of present functioning, one crucial problem 
when evaluating culturally disadvantaged children is to Obtain Information which 
identifies talent and predicts functioning after interv^tion. * ■ From this point 
(if view,- it would seem more.:appropriate to use the Binet' rather than the WISC 
when evaluating culturally disadvantaged children of hlg^ potential. Support 
for this belief can be inferred from the findings reported in the Champaign 
study (ICames, et. al., 1961) where high achieving children attained high 
scores on both the Stanford-Binet and the WISC while underachieving children 
attained hlg^ scores on the Binet but lower scores on the WISC. From these 
findings one could infer that the WISC was more closely related to present 
functioning while the Binet was apparently related to capacity to engage in 
the higher mental processes. 



The findings with regard to the Performance Scale indicate that there is a 
significant relationship between the WISC Performance IQ and the Stanford 
.Achievement Subscales. These relationships are very similar to those found 
between the Stanford Achievement subscales and the Stanford-Binet IQ. When 
the relationships between the WISC Performance Scale IQ and the Iowa Test of 
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Basic Skills Subtests are studied $ however, it is found that there are 
significant relationships for all except the Spelling subscale. In this 
instance, the WISC Performance Scale has sli^tly lower relationships with 
the achievement subtests than does the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale in 
all areas except Hap Reading and the Use of References. On the latter 
Scale, the WISC Performance IQ had a sU^tly higher relationship than did 
the Scanford>>Binet Intelligence Scale. Certainly, these various subtests 
seem to be getting at different things. It should be noted for example, 
that the relationship between the Stanford-Binet IQ and the WISC Verbal 
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Stanford-Binet IQ was .50. Thus it can be seen that the WISC Performance 
and the Stanford-Binet IQ are most like each other in terms of their re- 
lationship to the achievement subtests idiile the Stanford - Binet IQ and 
the Wise Verbal IQ as most like each other when compared directly. 



To reiterate, the WISC Performance IQ has lower relationships to academic 
achievement than the Stanford-Binet, except in the areas of Hap Reading 
and the use of Reference. Thus, personnel working in this fecial iced area 
will probably want to use the Binet when identifying children for special 
prograos designed to accelerate their rate of achievcmeat. The WISC, on 
the other hand, might be more useful when the focus is on present functioning. 

As mig^t be expected, when the WISC Total IQ score is used, a significant 
relationship exists between it and all of the Stanford Achievement and Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills Subtests. Also, correlations between the achievement 
subtests and the WISC Total IQ is higher than those found between the Stan- 
foxd-Binet IQ scores and the achievement subtest scores, but lower than 
the relationships between the WISC Verbal IQ and the achievement subtests. 

Thus, it would appear, again that the WISC Verbal IQ provides the best 
estimate of present achievement of children from a population similar to 
that used In this study. Nevertheless, it should be noted that these children 
tended to attain hl^er mean IQ's on the Stanford-Binet than they did on 
the WISC which suggests that they may have some untapped potential that 
is being inhibited by certain circumstances within their environment. Pro- 
vision of appropriate special experiences or programs should enable children who 
are higher on the Binet and lower on the WISC to Improve their academic 
achievements. 

In view of the foregoing, it would appear that there is support for the 
hypothesized relationships between intelligence and achievement test scores 
within the subject population of this study. Further, it suggests that the 
WISC Verbal IQ might be most useful in providing some estimate as to the 
child's present intellectual functioning, however, the St£.^ford-Binet would 
seem to be most useful in providing some measure of potential. 



Social and Emotional Adjustment 

A fundamental thesis of psychology and education is that the emotional 
and social adjustment of a child has a bearing on his Intellecutal develop- 
ment and the effectiveness with which he Is able to utilise endowed potential 
and learned abilities. Unless certain personality characteristics develop 
adequately and social concepts and skills are learned and utilised effective- 
ly, the chances for a child's success In school is likely to be limited. ^ 
(Karnes, efc. al., 1961) There Is, then, an obvious necessity for gaining 



some understanding of a child in this fr«ane of reference for the purpose 
of educational program planning and/or therapeutic intervention consequently 
a portion of this study was devoted to an investigation of the emotional 
and social devltlopment and characteristics of culturally disadvantaged 
children. 

The world of the culturally disadvantaged is fraught with many problems 
as evidenced by inadequate, if not deplorable, home and physical conditions, 
broken families, economic insecurity, and limited occupational opportunities, 
(Conantj 1961; Goldberg, 1963; Harrington, 1963). Sub-cultural attitudes, 
values and behhviore are frequently discrepant with and not accepted by 
society at large. As a result, the disadvantaged are frequently subjected 
to discriminatiory and prejudicial actions. Within this sub-culture there is 
little preparation either for recognizing the importance of schooling in life 
or for being a^ble to oj^pe with the kinds of verbal and abstract behavior which 
the school and the broader society demands* Hon-intellecutal survival skills, 
learned in eAtly home and street experiences, are hi^ly regarded. 

Existing defcrlptions qf the world of the disadvantaged are based on the 
observations of large depressed urban areas. The areas from which the 
subjects of this study were selected is a smaller depressed urban area 
commonly found in communities with populations of 75-200,000. Neverthe- 
less, the general characteristics of the subject population are considered 
to be similar to sub populations from comparably sized communities and to 
a lesser extent to larger urban areas and to smaller conmunities with re- 
latively xarge depressed areas. 

According to the phenomological position of Combs and Snygg (1963) , be- 
havior and adjustment are determined not by objective facts but by the 
way the individual perceives, interprets, and understands events in his 
universe. Evidence from several Investigations (Ausubel, 1954; Maas, 1951; 
Serat and Teevan, 196t) supports the thesis that the individual is affected 
by the behaviors and attitudes of others only to the extent and in the form 
in which he percelvef them. Thus, on the basis of theoretical formulation 
and supportive research evidence, an investigation of childrens* perceptions 
of peers, teachers andparentn attitudes was considered to be one way of 
gaining information relevant to the behavior and adjustment of the subjects 
in this study. 

Perceptions of Peers and Parents 



To determine the subjects' perceptions regarding peer acceptance-rejection, 
fifty questions based on items selected from the California Test of Person- 
ality and judged by psychologists as tapping a child's perception of his 
peers* attitudes were arranged serially in a Perceived Peer Relationship 
Scale with appropriate modifications and changes to guard against response 
set. A Perceived Parent Attitude Scale and a Perceived Teacher Attitude 
Scale were dervied from Ausubel 's Parent Attitude Scale (Ausubel, 1954). 

On the Parent and Teacher scales, scores were obtained on the acceptance- 
rejection and intrinsic-extrinsic valuation dimensions as well as a total 
score derived from these two dimensions. 
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Since children of lower socio-economic status are frequently subjected to 
negative attitudes and behavior from others in the community and percei'va 
themselves as less adequate in comparison to those of a higher snoio-ccouoraic 
status (Ausubel, 1963; Clark, 1963 j Deutsch, 1963), it was hypothesized that 
the lower the socio-economic status the more the children would perceive 
themselves as less accepted by peers. A significant relationship In the ex- 
pected direction was found between socio-economic status and perceived peer 
attitudes. Thus, the children in this study who were of U-L socio-economic 
status tended to perceive themselves as better accepted than did children of 
L-L socio-economic status. Since children of lower socio-economic status are 
often subjected to discriminatory practices, the self reports tha,t others 
are negative toward them may be quite realistic. On the other hand^ these 
reported perceptions may reflect a dlstortsd picture of reality as evidenced 
in the attitudes and behavior of others. In either event, the perceptions 
of others as negative or non-accepting would appear to have a detrhaaeatal 
effect on a child’s functioning. In this study children of U-L socio-econo- 
mic status tended to perceive peer attitudes as being more positive than did 
children of L-L socio-economic status. It is possible that the attitudes, 
values, and behavior of individuals from the U-L socio-economic status are 
not as discrepant from the middle class culture as are those of L-L socio- 
economic status. Therefore, children of the U-L socio-economic group may 
not be subjected to as much discriminatory and prejudical actions and the 
attitudes of others toward these children would be “realistically*' more 
positive and under these circumstances, distortions of reality or misperceptions 
of the attitudes of others may be less likely to develop. 

Parentjal values and attitude.'?, regarding child-rearing and parent-child relation- 
ships are known to differ appreciably from one socio-economic class to another 
(Duvall, 1946; Kohn, 1963). Duvall (1946) points out that lower class parents 
want their children to be neat and clean, and to obey, respect, and please 
adults. From these examples, it would appear that lower class parents set 
rather concrete, externally observable standards for their children. On 
the other hand, middle class parents not only want their children to be 
socially acceptable (neat and clean) from an external point of view, but 
also are concerned with internalized feelings of well being and desire to 
achieve. On this basis, it was hypothesized that the children of the U-L 
soclo-econcmlc group would perceive parents as more accepting and positive 
valuing than children of the LL socio-economic group. While a relationship 
was found between perceived parent acceptance and the total score of the 
Perceived Parent Attitude Scale and socio-economic level, it was thought that 
confounding by race may have contributed to this finding. Whan the effect of 
race was controlled through partial correlation, the relationships did not 
approach significance. Thus, the hypothesis was not confirmed. 

The longer a child lives in a deprived environment and is subjected to the 
adverse attitudes of others, the more suspicious and defensive he might be 
expected to become. From this, it was anticipated that the older the child 
the more he would feel that others (peers, parents and teachers) are more 
rejecting and antagonistic toward him. Although it was hypothesized thar 
older children would perceive their peers as less accepting, this hypot^esis 
was not confirmed. 

In striking contrast to the above hypothesis, older children perceived their 
parents and teachers as more accepting and parents as more intrinsically 
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valuing than did younger children* Since these children are the most Intel- 
lectually capable group among this culturally disadvantaged population, ^hey 
may be more effective in adjusting to problems and conditions associated with 
deprivation and, thus, have maintained a relatively more positive outlook in 
teinns of perceiving the environment as less threatening and other people as 
more accepting. At the same time, these "brighter” children nay come from 
homes within the low socio-economic level where substantially more advantages 
are provided and child-rearing practices are more effective in the development 
of a positive adjustment than would be found in other homes of equally low 
sooio— economic status where the psvchologioal climate is less conducive to 
growth. 

While the results indicate that older childrem perceive themselves as better 
accepted than do younger children, the possibility must be considered that 
the older children in this study were able to "see through" the intent of the 
items in the scales and attempted to respond in accordanvce with perceived 
social expectations. Nevertheless, in order to respond in this way, some 
awareness of "expected" attitudes end values would be essential. Possibly 
these attitudes «nd values are not as alien to the children in this study as 
the literature suggests or possibly these children have acquired an understand- 
ing of and develop'^.d a sensitivity for a system of values other than their 
own through contact with various persons or groups. In the latter case, the 
school culture including the social class orientation conveyed by the teacher 
is very likely the most influential. While these attitudes and values may not 
be fully integrated and internalized to the extent that the child’s entire life 
is permeated, bright disadvantaged children miglit be expected to learn tc 
behave (or respond) appropriately within such a framework. 

There is evidence (lucito, 1959) to suggest that younger children are less 
sensitive to social relationships than older children. On the other hand, 
older children are considered to be more inhibited in expressing their feel- 
ings than younger children. Consequently, older childrens* reports of per- 
ceived peer, teacher and parents acceptance may not represent "true" per- 
ceptions but only those considered to be socially acceptable by the respon- 
dent. If so, these children would appear to be aware of appropriate social 
attitudes yet not always reflect the attitudes in their behavior. 

As hypothesized, Negro children in this study tended to perceive their peers 
and parents as less accepting than did their white counterparts. There is 
considerable evidence (Conant, 1961; Dai, 1949; Hill, 1957) to suggest that 
physical -environmental and soclo-psychologlcal conditions are more adverse for 
Negroes than for whites of similar socio-economic status. These conditions 
may account for their less positive perceptions. Clark (1955) and Jefferson 
(1957) propose that because of prejudical and discriminatory attitudes and 
behavior of others, a Negro child is often confused in regard to his feelings 
about himself and his group and often tends to evaluate himself according to 
the standards of "inferiority" used by other groups. Self-hatred and rejection 
of his group, hostility toward other groups and a generalized pattern of 
personality difficulties tend to evolve from these mixed feelings. Thus, 
being Negro has implications for ego development not inherent in all lower 
class membership (Ausubel, 1963) ^ With hatred or negative feelings toward 
himself, his group and ether groups, the Negro child night well be limited in 
his opportunity to establish identity, develop a stable value system and 
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formulate goals. Under these circumstances, a child's motivation for school, 
and thus his achievement, could be markedly affected. 

Since there is some support (Gallagher, 1964; Terman and Oden, 1951) for the 
belief that children of higher intellecutal abilities tend to be better ad- 
justsd and get along better with others t it was believed that where wouTd be 
a positive relationship between intelligence and perceived peer and parent 
attitudes. The results tend to confirm this expectation in that a signifi- 
cant relationship was found between intelligence and perceived peer acceptance 
and perceived parental acceptance. Since the scale measuring intrinsic- 
extrinsic valxiation is related only to the WXSC Verbal IQ and not to 
Stanford Biiiiet XQ, WISC Performance IQ or WISC Total IQ, the findings did 
not support the hypothesized relationship between intelligence and parental 
intrinsic-extrinsic valuation. 

The social and emotional adjustment of a child is considered to be of utmost 
importance in school achievement. Since adjustment is assumed to be reflected 
in the reported perceptions of attitudes of others, a positive relationship 
between perceived attitudes of peers and achievement was expected. Only 
minimal support for this expectation was found since only two out of the six 
correlations with the Stnnford-Achievement subscores and only five correlations 
with the eleven Iowa Test of Basic Skills subscores were significantly related 
to peer perception. 

Karnes et al. (1961) argue that parental attitudes of acceptance and intrin- 
sic valuati-on contribute to academic success by encouraging the development 
of greater feelings of worth and a more realistic sense of personal adequacy. 
Thus, the child who perceives himself as accepted and Intrinsically valued 
by his parents Is likely to be more confident of his ability to cope with 
school tasks and should be a higher achiever than a child who feels unaccepted 
and extrinsically valued. There is strong support for this belief in that 
15 out of 18 possible relationships between perceived parent attitudes scores 
and Stanford Achievement sub-scores and 30 out of a possible 33 relationships 
between perceived parent attitude scores and Iowa Test of Basic Skl-Hs sub- 
scores were significant. 

A major factor influencing the child's adjustment and achievement in school 
is the perceived teacher attitude. Davidson and Lang (1960) found that 
children who perceived their teacher's attitudes to be negative had lower 
opinions of themselves, achieved less well, and behaved worse than their 
classmates who perceived themselves as more favored. Clark (1963) reports 
evidence that an overwhelming majority of teachers and their supervisors re- 
jected culturally disadvantaged children and tended to perceive them as in- 
herently inferior and incapable of learning. Davidson and Lang (1960) found 
that teachers tend to rate "undesirable®* the classroom behavior of lower class 
children even their achievements were good. Furthermore, children of lower 
socio-economic levels tend to be ill-prepared for schools oriented toward 
"middle class" values, standards and goals (Allison, 1964; Clark, 1963; 
Deutsch, 1963; Riessman, 1962). There is good reason to believe that the 
lower a child's socio-economic status the more l:baited is his preparation for 
school and the fewer are his opportunities for success. A child whose exper- 
ience in school has been predominately negative might be expected to perceive 
the situation negatively and perceive the teacher as less accepting. On this 
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permise, it was hypothesized that children of U-L socio-economic status 
would regard themselves as more favorably perceived by teachers than 
children of 1.-L socio-economic status* The findings » however, do not 
support the hypothesis in that there was no significant relationship be- 
tween socio-economic status and perceived teacher acceptance or intrinsic 
valuation* 

\ 

It was believed tihat the daily difficulties experienced by lower socio- 
economic children in schools would be reflected in Increased feelings of 
rejection and extrinsic valuation in older children. The findings indicate 
no relationship between chronological age and perceived teacher intrinsic 
valuatiovt. In contrast to the hsrpo thesis, older children tended to per- 
ceive teachers more accepting than younger children. Although there may 
be many reasons ior this finding, one possibility which certainly warrants 
further sttidjr, ii that the children’s reports do reflect reality, in that 
teachers am relatively more accepting than other adults in the child’s 
envirormient;. 

For a •variety oC reasons, it was hypothesized that there would be a relation- 
ship between p^tcelved teacher acceptance and intrinsic valuation and sex, . 
race, and intellectual ability. Contrary to expectations, no significant 
relationships ^ere found between sex, race, or intelligence within the 
limited ?;tnge of subjects in this study and perceived teacher acceptance or 
intrinsic valuation. 

Since good a^^ustment is believed to be related to high achievement and 
positive per^Jiptions of others, it was hypothesized that those children 
who wem high in achievement would perceive teachers as more accepting than 
low acbievoits. No relationship was found between teacher acceptance, in 
trinsit vatiiation, or the total of these two scales and achievement as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test, with the exception of Language 
and pfreeitved teacher total. On the other hand,, eight of the possible eleven 
relatdLon#hi.ps between perceived teacher total scores and the Iowa Test of 
Basl^ Skills subtests scores were significant. There were no significant re- 
latlcn'vihips between perceived teacher acceptance or intrinsic valuation scores 
and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills on sub-test scores. One possible explana« 
tiop for these differential findings is that the Stanford Achievement Test 
was administered by a school staff member who was unknown to the pupils 
while the Iowa Test of Basic Skills was given by the classroom teacher. Thus, 
it is possible that the performance of these children was influenced to some 
degree by the quality of the relationships of the subjects to the persons ad- 
ministering the test. Perhaps those children who perceive themselves as 
accepted by the teacher will perform better for the teacher when taking tests 
administered hy the teacher than for some other person with whom they are un- 
familiar. Similarly, those children who perceive themselves as not accepted 
by the teacher may net perform as well for the teacher as for someone else 
whom they perceive as accepting. 

Evaluation of the findings regarding the perceptions of teachers suggests that 
culturally vilsadvantaged children of higher potential, at least in this study, 
are not alxo^ated by the elementary school personnel as the literature might 
suggest. No findings arc available, however, with regard to junior and senior 
high school students. One possible explanation is that these children are 
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"brighter” than most children of the culturally disadvantaged population and 
may be able to obtain greater acceptance from teachers. On the other hand, 
teachers of the classes from which the children of this study were selected 
may have had at least some awareness of the problem of inducting disadvanted 
:?hildren in to a school culture oriented toward middle class values and, thus, 
were able to act in such a way so as not to frustrate and alienate them com- 
pletely. Another possibility is that since these children are Intellectually 
more capable, they are able to learn the values and attitudes necessary for. 
successful adjustment and functioning within the classroom but maintain, differ- 
ent sub-cultural attitudes and values in the home and community. If the child 
is able to learn how to behave according to the expectations of school per- 
sonnel, then he will be placed in a more favorable position in the school 
setting and able to win greater acceptance. Since the reasons for this find- 
ing is not clear, clarification will be necessary throu^ further research. 

Attitudes of Parents 

One of the concerns of this investigation was to determine the relationships 
between the attitudes of parents and the functioning of children considered 
in this study. The Parent Attitude Research Instrument was used to evaluate 
parents attitudes toward child rearing practices. This scale assesses the 
parents Approval of Maternal Control of the Child and Approval of Material 
Expression of Hostility^ Although the scale originally used the above labels, 
they are usually more briefly referred to as the Authoritarian-Controlling 
and the Hostile-Rejecting factors. A third factor, which seems to be a less 
meaningful scale but one that helps gain rapport with parents, is the Demo- 
cratic scale. One of the problems faced in the analysis of the data was that 
race was frequently confounded with socio-exonomic level even though the sub- 
jects were all from lower socio-economic homes. Consequently, the effects 
of race on the findings are considered along with the effects of socio- 
economic level when appropriate. 

Previous studies of the attitudes of parents toward child rearing practices 
using the PARI and other techniques conducted by such researchers as Zuckerman, 
Barrett, and Braghill (1960); Sear, Macoby, and Levin (1957); Bayley and 
Schaefer (1958) , have found a relationship between lower socio-economic status 
and authoritarian and controlling attitudes. The present findings indicate 
that there is apparently a significant relationship (.42) between lower socio- 
economic status and the authoritarian attitudes of mothers wlthlq the subject 
population. The findings, however, also indicate a significant relationship 
between the Authoritarian-Controlling scale and race such that Negro mothers 
express more authoritarian attitudes than Caucasian mothers. If the relation- 
ship between race and the socio-economic status is controlled statistically, 
then the relationship between the socio-economic status and Authoritarian- 
Controlling attitudes is not significant. Differences between the findings 
of this study and the Bayley, et al (1958), and Zuckerman, et.al.(1960) 
studies may be attributed to the fact that they used subjects from a wide 
range of socio-economic levels while the subjects In this study were all 
from the lower socio-economic level. Thus the findings of this study do not 
support the hypothesis that there is a relationship between SES and authori- 
tarian and controlling attitudes. 



It hypothesized that there would be a significant relationship between 
socio-economic status And Hostile-Rejecting attitudes of parents. The find- 
ing of this study do indicate that there is a significant relationship (.27) 
between socio-economic level and the Hostile-Rejecting attitudes of the 
mothers but not with the Hostile-Rejecting attitudes of fathers. Although 
the relationship (.24) between race and Hostile-Rejecting attitudes of 
mothers is not statistically significant, the trend in this direction suggests 
that the relationship between race and socio-economic status should be con- 
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correlation is used to control the effects of race, the resulting correlation 
(.16) is not statistically significant. Therefore, the hypothesis of the 
relationship berween Hostile-Rejecting attitudes and socio-economic status 
is confounded end this hypothesis cannot be accepted without reservationo 



It was hypothesized that Caucasian parents would manifest significantly 
fewer Authoritarian-Controlling attitudes than Negro parents. As previously 
reported, there was a significant relationship between race and the Authori- 
tarian-Controlling attitudes of mothers even thou^ there was some confounding 
of socio-economic status. The findings further indicate that Negro fathers 
regardless of socio-economic level manifest significantly more Authoritarian- 
Controlling attitudes than do Caucasian fathers. Since there was no relation- 
ship between fathers* authoritarian attitudes and socio-economic status, the 
findings support the hypothesis that Caucasian fathers have more positive 
child rearing attitudes than do Negro fathers but the findings fail to sup- 
port the hy][)0 thesis that the lower the socio-economic status the more authori- 
tarian the fdthers* attitudes. 



Since it was believed that democratic attitudes were positive in direction 
and thus more likely to be manifested in upper socio-economic homes, it was 
hypothesized that there would be a positive relationship between democratic 
attitudes end socio- economic status. No relationship, however, between 
socio-economic status and Democratic attitudes of either mothers or fathers 
was found, hence, this hypothesis was rejected. 

In summary, mothers of the lower socio-economic subjects of this study are 
more authoritarian and hostile rejecting than mothers of somewhat hi^er, 
but still of low socio-economic status, althougjh much of this effect is 
attributable to the high percentage of Negroes at the lower end of the socio- 
economic scale. No relationships were found between the fathers* attitudes 
and socio-economic status or between democratic attitudes held by mothers 
and socio-economic status. Negro fathers expressed more authoritarian attitudes 
than did Caucasian fathers, but were not more Hostile-Rejecting. 



It was hypothesized that the achievement of the subject would be associated 
with positive parental attitudes. Significant relationships in the hypothe- 
sized direction were found between authoritarian attitudes and Word Meaning, 
Paragraph Meaning and Arithmetic Concepts subtests of the Stanford Achievement 
Test, as well as with the Punctuation, Map Reading and Paragraphs sub- 

tests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. These findings are somewhat paradoxical 
in that expressed parent attitudes apparently had differential effects on the 
children* 8 performance on the achievement subteets of the two measures of 
achievements. Some of the differences may be attributed to population ’ 
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differences in that the Stanford Achievement Tests were administered by 
psychologists to the children in grades 2-6 while the ITBS were administered 
by teachers only to the children in grades 3-6. In view of the high 
correlations b»itween the Stanford and the ITBS scores when they are ad- 
ministered to the same children, it would appear that the differences coul 
be attributed ix> the effect produced by the presence or absence of the second 
grade children in the sajmple. Thus, it well may be that authoritative 
attitudes of the mothers have the greatest detrimental effect on younger 
children in tho.ie areas where a child might be expected to progress on his 
own such as in Pleading. As he gets older, possibly, parental attitudes 
have less Impact on him while teachers and the currlcultjm have greater 
influence. This p ost hoc hypothesis, of course, needs to be further 
evaluated. 

In view of the foi*^going, it would appear that there is some support for 
the belief that thare is a relationship between the author itar?:.an atttitudes 
as held by the motlter and retarded achievement. The findings, however, are ^ 
neither clear cat t«>r fully supported. There is no support for the hypothesis 
that mothers' repoz|s of Hostile-Rejecting or Democratic attitudes, as 
sampled by the scalf, foster achievement in the children. In addition, there 
is no support for t|e hypothesis that the attitudes of the father are re- 
lated to achievement. The small N or the minor role played by fathers in 
this type of home have contributed to this finding. 

The findings of thiii study do not agree with those of Holland and Ostin (1962). 
Their findings sugg<|sted that exceptional academic performance occurred more 
frequently in child.ten of parents who had somewhat authoritarian attitudes 
(PARI). These cont^sast with the findings of the present study which indicate 
that authoritarian (Attitudes inhibit rather than encourage achievement. 

One post hoc ration(^e for this difference which received some support from 
Durral (1946) , may 1#e that the more middle class parent expresses his 
authority by directing the child to achieve in academic areas while the lower 
class may be more concerned with directing the child to conform in non-achieve- 
ment oriented areas^ 

Parents with positive attitudes were hypothesized as providing expreiences 
in the home which wAuld foster creativity in their children. Only one, 
probably chance, relationship was found between the PARI scores and the 
Creativity scores. The findings of this study provide no support for the 
belief that the attitudes of the parents as measured by the PARI are re- 
lated to the creativity of children. These findings contrast somewhat with 
those reported by Pjplland and Ostin (1962) wherein Originality scales and 
Barron's Originality, Complexity- Simplicity and Independence of Judgment 
scales were negati^iuly correlated with the Authoritarian-Controlling scale 
of the PARI. Agait, the homogeniety of this population may have contribu- 
ted to the finding* was hypothesized that. the children whose parents mani- 
fest more positive child rearing practices will perceive themselves as better 
accepted as peers* Only one of the relationships between parents attitudes 
(Fathers' Hostile-flejecting) and perceived peer acceptance was signific nt. 
This finding mlghi| be due to chance, however, it is consistent with the find- 
ings of Marshall (1961) who examined the relationships of certain of the 
PARI scores to peftr acceptance as determined by sociometric procedure. Sup- 
pression, demands for striving and Harsh Punitive Control (Hostility- 
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Rejection) In the fathers were all positively associated with peer accept- 
ance for boys and negatively associated with peer acceptance for girls. 

He also found that fathers* Harsh-Punitive Control related to three measures 
of hostility In boys and one in girls. 

In the present study, Hostile-Rejecting attitudes on the part of the father 
was found to be related to perceived peer rejection. Determination of the 
relationship between the sex of the child and the Hostile-Rejecting attitude 
on the part of the fathers was not considered to be feasible because of the 
small N ( *» 25) . (The proportion of boys to girls in the sample was approxi- 
mately equal.) Since there Is a significant relationship between the fathers' 
Hostile-Rejection attitudes In the combined boy-girl sample. It would appear 
that within this population fathers' attitude have a detrimental effect on 
perceived peer acceptance. Furhter study needs to be made of any differential 
effects that might accrue relating to the sex of the child versus the sex 
of the parent manifesting the hostile behavior. Xn summary, support Is pro- 
vided for the hypothesis that there Is a relationship between Hostile-Reject- 
ing attitudes on the part of the father and perceived peer rejection, but no 
support for the hypothesis that there Is a relationship between other measured 
parental attitudes and perceived peer relationships. 

It was hypothesized that children of parents whose child rearing attitudes 
were positive would perceive their parents as being accepting and Intrinsically 
valuing of them. Since no significant relationships were found between 
parents' attitudes and the children's perceptions of the parents attitudes, 
this finding could not be supported. 

It was also hypothesized that chlldre of parents whose child rearing attitu- 
des were positive would perceive their parents as being accepting and in- 
trinsically valuing of them* Since no significant relationships were found 
between parents' attitudes and the children's perceptions of the parents atti- 
tudes, this finding could not be supported. 

It was also hypothesized that children of parents whose child rearing attitu- 
des were positive would perceive their teachers as being accepting and in- 
trinsically valuing of them. Only one of the twelve possible relationships 
was significant. Although this may be a chance finding, there Is still a 
good possibility that hostile attitudes expressed by fathers may be related 
to the child's perception that the teacher does not Intrinsically value the 
child. Therefore, there Is only partial support for the preceding hypothesis* 

It was hypothesized that the children of parents whose attitudes with respect 
to child rearing were less positive would tend to project blame for frustra- 
tion to the outside environment, tend to gloss over or deny frustration and 
to Internalize less of the blame for frustration than comparable children. 

The findings of this study are differential In nature. The children of mothers 
who manifested hostile rejecting attitudes tended to project blame for fru- 
stration on the outside environment, to be more ego defensive, to be less Intro 
punitive (did not Internalize blame for frustration) and to be 1& is need 
perslstlve. Xn addition, Hostile-Rejecting attitudes as expressed by fathers 
were related to Increased ego defensive responses and decreased obstacle 
dominance on the part of children. These findings support the hypothesis 
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that the hostile rejecting behavior manifested by parents is definitely 
related to the defensive behavior of the children* On the other hand, there 
is no relationship between the Authoritarian-Controlling attitudes of parents 
or the Democratic attitudes held by parents and the methods the child uses 
to cope with frustration* In summary, there is differential support for the 
belief that the attitudes of the parents are related to the children's 
methods of handling frustration. These findings point up the fact that 
Hostile-Reject.tng attitudes on the pert of the parents are more damaging 
to the emotioned development of the child .than are controlling attitudes* 

Reaction 7o Frustration 

Frustration, according to Rosenzveig (1944) takes place » • • ’’whenever 
the organism meets a more or less insurmountable obstacle or obstruction in 
its route to th*i satisfaction of any vital need," Rosenzveig further holds 
that reactions to most or all frustrations are aggressive in character and 
can be classified both by "direction*’ and "type"* Direction responses to 
frustration arti classified according to how the individual who has been 
frustrated responds to the frustrating situation — (1) aggression may be 
directed cutverd to the environment (Extrapunitive response) ; (2) aggressive 
feelings may be turned inward by the frustrated person (Intropunitive re- 
sponse) ; or (3) the person may attempt to gloss over the problem encountered 
or minimize the importance of the frustration (Irapunitive response) • 

Type of response is considered to reflect the individuals* reaction to fru- 
stration as well as his perception of the frustrating instance, Rosenzwelg 
uses the following "type" categories: Cl) Reed Fersistence response which 
Involves expression of a need to continue toward a goal, (2) Ego-Defense re- 
sponse which is one which the individual reacts to the source of frustratioi 
as if it were attacking the self- structure of the subject; (3) the Obstacle- 
Dominate response which involves an expressed awareness by the individual tha 
he is fruistrated and , that he is "blocked*.* by the frustration* With the 
latter type, the individual neither defends his ego nor pursues the original 
goal. 



Conformity of Response 

Frustration tolerance is seen by Rosenzwelg (1944) as, "the capacity of the 
individual to withstand frustration without resorting to inadequate modes of 
response." An adequate response is considered a response appropriate to the 
situation. The Group Conformity Rating (GCR) of the Children's Form of the 
Rosenzwelg Picture Frustration Study yields a score which indicates the 
amount of agreement of a subjects* response to given situations with those 
of a "normal"* group of peers* If one can assume the most frequent or "normal 
response to a given situation is likely to be an appropriate response, then 
it would follow that significant positive relationships would exist between 
G*C.R. scores and the variables under study which are asabciated with school 
success* 

Significant relationships (P^ » 05 ) were found between the G.C.R* score of 
the Rosenzwelg Picture Frustration Study (P*F.) and both chronological age 
(C,A.) and mental age (M.A.). Since mental age and chronological age are 
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hi^ly related (r ,92) and since there was no significant relationship 
found between 6»C*R* and Stan£ord»Binet IQ, the findings suggest that, 
for the group under study, conformity with respect to meeting frustrations 
in an average manner is related to factors associated with general maturation 
as measured by mental age and chronological age, rather than factors associated 
with rate of intellectual growth as measured by the intelligence quotient 
derived from the Stanford-Blnet* It should be noted, however, that the IQ 
range of the group included in this study is restricted. The above findings 
therefore, do not suggest the possibility of a relationship between G.C.R. 
scores and intelligence test scores within the general population. For 
example, one might find significant relationships between G.C.R. and IQ 
if the children being evaluated included those who scored unusually low on 
intelligence tests. 

Althou^ significant relationships were found between G.C.R. and WISC Verbal 
IQ and G.C.R. and WISC Full Scale IQ, it should be noted that relatively 
his^er correlations were found between the above variables and chronological 
age than between the above WISC scores and G.C.R. The results of a partial 
correlation hold the effects of C.A. constant ’’washed out” the relationship 
between G.C.R. and both WISC Verbal and WISC Full Scale scores. These find- 
ing!^ then, lend support to the post hoc belief that G.C.R. scores are, for 
the students included in this study, a function of general maturation as re- 
flected by C.A. rether than directly real ted to measure of general intelli- 
gence per se . The findings, therefore, do not support the hypothesis that 
culturally disadvantaged children of hi^er potential who react to frus- 
tration in a conventional fashion will have higher int^’ ligence quotients 
than their cultural peers. 

It was reasoned that the behavior of children who respond to frustration 
in a conventional manner would be more acceptable to others than that of 
children who respond in an unconventional fashion. It would follow, there- 
fore, that children whose behavior is acceptable to others would feel 
accepted by them. Following the above line of reasoning, it was expected 
that children who receive higher scores on the G.C.R. Sacle would perceive 
themselves as better accepted by parents, teachers and peers. A persual 
of the correlational matrices reveals significant relationships between the 
subjects scores on the G.C.R. Scale and perceived peer relationships, per- 
ceived parent relationships, and perceived teacher relationships, thus, lend- 
ing support to the hypothesis that the children included in this study who 
react to frustration in a more conventional fashion do perceive themselves as 
better accepted by peers, parents and teachers. 

In the areas tapped by the ’’Creativity” Test, significant relationships were 
found between G.C.R. scores and Originality and Flexibility, (r • .17 and 
.18, respectively). It must be recalled, however, that G.C.R. appears to 
be largely a function of chronological age. Furthermore, an inspection of 
Table XXII b reveals stronger relationships between Originality and Flexibility 
and C.A. than between the Creativity variables and G.C.R. A partial corrr..-. 
lation parceling out the effects of chronological age reduced the relation- 
ship between G.C.R. and Originality and Flexibility Scores below the level 
of significance. Thus, the most parsimoniously explained in tenss of chrono- 
logical age. For the total sample, then, the ability to deal with Creativity 
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Test Itcsns in ways scorad as "Original” and "Flexible” is largely depen- 
dent upon the subjectis maturation as expressed by C*A. The above fiadings, 
therefore, do not support the hypothesis that culturally disadvantaged 
children of higher potential who react to frustration in a more conventional 
fashion will be more creative than others of similar socio-economic back- 
ground. 

Contrary to cncpectatlonS) no significant relationships vere found between 
G.C.R. and parental attittides toward child rearing practices, achievement, 
race, or soclo-eoonomlc status. These findings suggest that these factors 
are not associated with the development of "average type" reactions to 
frustration. 

In summary, on the basis of the above data, it appears that, the Rosen- 
welg G.C.R. Scale can be used to gain insight into the students self- 
concept because those who attain relatively high Ratings tend to 

perceive themselves as better accepted by significant others. For the other 
variables under consideration, however, high G.C.R. Ratings seem more dependent 
on the age of the subject than the particular attributes under study. If 
one assumes that notimal or usual responses to frustration are earned through 
the course of daily experiences and interactions, the findings Indicating 
G.C.R. as associated closely with chronological age are not surprising. 

Extrapuaitive 

It was hypothesized that children who, according to the Rosenzweig Protocol, 
tend to project blame for frustration to other persons or things in their 
enviroxmient would, as a group, show up less favorably than their peers on 
certain of the characteristics analyzed in this study. The general tendency 
to project blame to the outside environment is measured by the extrapunitive 
(E) Scale of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study. The abo e method of 
dealing with frustrating situations is largely negative in character and • 
offers little by way of finding a constructive solution with respect to re- 
moving or overcoming the obstacle that blocks the path to the original need 
satisfaction or overcoming the obstacle that blocks the path to the original 
need satisfaction. It would seem to follow, then, that those who are in-** 
dined to respond to frustration in an extrapunitive manner, will have more 
difficulty in effecting a successful solution to the goal Although the extra- 
puaitive individual may, at times, find his method of dealing with frustrations 
satisfying to the self throu^' the reduction of internal tension by blaming 
others, aggressive denial of responsibility, placing the onus fo3r blame on 
the situation itself, or perceiving the situation as one which will be re- 
solved by others; his reaction does not seem one which would be productive 
in terms of actual solution of the problem itself. 

/ 

An examination of the correlational matrics reveals no significant relation- 
ships between E and any of the total or sub scores of the intelligence 
measures. It would, therefore, appear that the terdency toward extrapunlti- 
veness as measured by the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study is not assoc- 
iated with the intelligence of the subjects of this investigation. The above 
findings are contrary to the hypothesis that those children who tend to pro- 
ject blame for frustration to the outside environment would earn lower scores 
on the intelligence tests. Again, the restricted IQ range of the subjects of 
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this study must be taken into consideration. It is entirely possible that 
had all school age children been included in this study, significant re- 
lationships between E and IQ would exist with those of lower mental maturity 
evidencing a higher preponderance of the B responses than those who score 
higher on tests of general intelligence. 

In the achievement area, significant correlations were found between E 
and Paragraph Meaning and Arithmetic Computation on the Stanford-Achieve- 
ment Test which indicates that extrapunitive subjects are less productive 
in the major tool subject areas. Since the ability to gain meaning from 
reading materials and produce accurate responses in arithmetic is hi^ly 
important for school success, it seems probable that the extrapunitive sub- 
jects may evidence more difficulty in handling the academic aspects of the 
school curriculum than will others of their peer group who respond to fru- 
stration in a more positive way. 

It should be noted that, of all the variables listed on the Matrices, E is 
most strongly related to chronological age. It can be seen that the relation- 
ship is such that the younger the child, the more extrapunitive he is likely 
to be when confronted with frustrating situations. Again, if one assumes 
that extrapunitive responses to frustration are, from the standpoint of 
society, not acceptable responses, and that learning to Inhibit extrapunitive 
responses to frustration and replace these responses with others in part of 
the "socialization process" of "growing up", then the above results would be 
expected. 

A further examination of the correlational matrlcs reveals a significant re- 
lationship between high scores of the E Scale of the Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration Study and lower socio-economic status. Since there is no signi- 
ficant relationship between chronological age and socio-economic status, it 
can be assumed that the relationship between E and socio-economic status 
exists independently of chronological age. The findings support the hypo- 
thesis that children in our sample who tend to project blame for frustration 
to the outside environment will be of lower - lower socio-economic status. 
This finding supports previous results obtained by McKee and Leader (1^55) 
who report aggressive behavior as being more comnon among lower class 
children than children of higher socio-economic status; Stoltz and Marshall 
(1959) wlP found that lower class children according to Rosenzweig protocols, 
tend to project blame and hostility for frustration to forces outside of 
themselves in both adult-child and child- child relationships; and Battle and 
Rotter (1963) who found that lower class children tend to attribute respon- 
sibility for happenings to factors outside themselves while middle class 
children tend to accept personal responsibility for happenings and events. 

It was postulated that children who were identified as extrapunitive in 
their response to frustration would also perceive s'jhemselves as less well 
accepted by peers, parents, and teachers than those children who react to 
frustration in some other fashion. The above hypothesis was based on the 
assumption that children who tend to project blame for frustration to others 
are likely, in turn, to be rejected by others who resent being blamed. 
Although the relationship between extrapuultiveness and peer, parent, and 
teacher acceptance are all negative in direction, a perusal of the correla-^ 
tlonal matrices reveals significant negative relationships between 
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extrapunltiveness and Perceived Peer Acceptance and Perceived Parent In- 
trinsic Valuation. These findings suggest that extrapunitive children may, 
in fact, perceive themselves as less well accepted by pears and less in- 
trinsically valued by parents. It will be recalled that a significant 
relationship also exiats between extrapunltiveness and chronological age 
such*. that the younger the child the more likely he is to respond to fru- 
stration in an extrapunitive fashion. A partial correlation holding the 
effects of chronological age ccastaatly eliminates the finding of a signi- 
ficant relationship betwe^ extrapunltiveness and Perceived Peer Accept- 
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seem that the relationship of extrapunltiveness to the perceived peer 
acceptance and perceived intrinsic valuation variables is a function of 
chronological age. Of course the findings are psychologically signifi-’ 
cant to the extent that decreased extrapunltivenss, and improved perception 
of pc^r and parents Is associated with the growth in maturity reflected by 
increase in chronological age. 



Another hypothesis, however, may be advanced. This post hoc hypothesis is 
that younger children are more open and less defensive in their responses 
to questionnaires than are older children. If this is the case, then, it 
may be that, in actuality, the extrapunitive subjects are less well accepted 
by, peers and less intrinsically valued by parents or their is no signifi- 
cant relationships between extrapunltivenss and the latter variables. 

The hypothesis stated that culturally deprived children of higher potential 
who attain high scores on the Rosenzweig E Scale would come from homes whose 
parental attitudes regarding child-rearing practices as measured by the PARI, 
are not positive. It was reasoned that a child "wfeo found himself the target 
of an inordinate amount of parental censure, anger, or rejection would, in 
an attempt to defend his self-concept, tend to project blam e for fru^ration 
to sources outside himself. The findings reported in Table XXKXXI ind ^ 
a significant relationship between E and Hostile-Rejecting attitudes on t&e 
part of the mother, ho significant relationships were found oetvfeen Extra- 
punitiveness and other PARI scales. Since only mothers Hostile Rejecting 
attitudes are associated with the development of extrapunitive metnoas or 
handling frustration on the part of the child, there is but partial support 
for this hypothesis. significant relationships were foimd between extra- 
punitiveness and the perceived teacher acceptance scale. This finai^ is 
quite interesting as It suggests that those children who are iucl 
extrapunltiveness do not perceive their teachers as particularly rejecting, 
although they see themselves as less well accepted by peers and less Intrin- 
sically valued by parents. 



The findings provide no support for the hypothesis that the extrapunitive 
children would be of Negro racial origin. For the culturally disadvantapd 
children of high potential in this study, therefore, the tendency to oeal 
with frustration by projecting the blame to persons or evcn_« in the envlr n* 

ment is independent of race. 



The s'rcmary of the findings relating to the extrapunitive child suggests that 
for the population studied, extrapunitiveneos is largely independent of in- 
telligence test scores, perceived teacher acceptance, and race, -he younger 



the child) the more likely he is to react to frustration in an extrapimitive 
manner* The vounger extrapunitive child perceives himself as 
accepted by his peers and is less accepted and intrinsically valued by his 
parents. 1.3 the achievement area, the extrapunitive subjects were found 
to be less productive than most in the major tool subject skills of arith- 
metic computation and paragraph meaning* Children ^flho manifest extrapun t ve 
responses to frustration are likely to be of lower-lower socio-economic status 
and come froB. homes where the mother is hostile-rejecting in her attitudes 
regarding clii'.’ d-rearing* 

Impunltive 

Children \dco gloss over or deny frustration as were believed to be less 
able to . in Jeract successfully with certain aspects of their daily life than 
other chlVlren since such behavior implies little by way of positive action 
to cope wltli the frustrating inistance. This condition would appear to be 
most significant in the extreme instance where the Individual constantly 
’’glosses Ofver” his problems* On the other hand, the children in this study 
were expected to have some» but not outstanding difficulties in adjustment* 
Since mor% ability to gloss over a frustrating experience is needed to cope 
wiJii the Irealities of life, it was felt that the relatively hi^, but not 
excv^sslve-H scores might be related to more positive functioning* High 
scores on the Impunitivc Scale (M) of the Rosenzwcig Picture Frustration 
Study weiTB considered to reflect this behavior* Pupils who score hi^er than 
others cn the M Scale arc inclined to handle frustration by denial of the 
existeiwie of the frustrating obstacle, regarding as unavoidable the frustrat- 
ing sit tation, or hoping that the situation will resolve itself through 
time or as a matter of natural events (Rosenzweig, 1948) • 

It was hypothesized that culturally deprived children of high potential who 
tend to gloss over or deny frustration would attain lower scores on the in- 
telligence tests than the other subjects of this investigation* It was 
reasoned that the Impunltive child would be less aware of small happening 
in Vtis llf^ ssx"*o.ciAlly ones that vould be threaten and thus, ba less 
able to make thn fine discrimination that would enable him to make hi^er 
scores on intel?vi.gcace tests* 



An exanlnatioTt of the correlational matrices reveals no significant relation- 
ships II and the total scores or the subscale scores of the intelli- 

gence measure So These findi.ngs are contrary to the hypothesis and Indicate 
that for the population included in this study a f;end-?acy toward Impunitive- 
ness ci 3 measu?:e.ci by Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Stuciy is not associated 
with Inteliigence* Since the ability range of the pupi.I.s comprising the 
population of this stud;/ is ouite restricted, tin; obtained re.sulf:s are, of 
course, rot applicable to general population^, i/orv all .school aged 
chi:id-^£>n included in tblr. study., differnutii'tfcn .I’lf.eUlgence 

teo't' -r '-C o.f th’i; Ir:-por‘.it5.va children th-Hir may ha-ze been 

, ?r. ^\ylto of uhc restricted range Llw.^e findings are congruent 

with reporto oi! ct.her researchers, (Levitt and Lyle, 19o5)* 

. tbu .'anc live of rer<.sonin7, on, Tl-ich tho. hypothesis wac ba.sed, 

it 'Viv-: I'rr.ur.rVi'.iV': j'..:? lores: in Winild also score 

lever on tte achicveineiit testo and tests dcs5gi>.cd to tap creativity factors* 



The correlations reported on the matrices. When the effects of chrono- 
logcal age are held constant, do not support the expectations* The 
tendency to meet frustration through glossing over or deicing Its pre* 
sence, then, is not associated with academic achievement Insofar as the 
population o4 this study is concerned* On the other hand, when the effects 
of chronological age are held constant by partial correlation, significant 
relationships exist between M and three of the creativity measures (Fluency, 
Originality and Flexibity), It will be recalled that, of those Boeensw^ig 
factors measuring ^'direction'* of aggression, M is the only variable related 
i:o e'TMtt'lxr'Ii'v. An ••fia ae*t:e»A. th^rtkfoT^. the follOWlne 
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post hoc hypotdiesls Is suggested. It Is possible that those children whose 
personality Iti such that they are able to gloss over or deny frustrations 
are better ab3we to tolerate the situation of "psychological estrangement" 
from parents, teachers, and peers mentioned by Torrence than are those indi- 
viduals whose reactions to frustration is either Extrapunitive or Intropuni- 
tive in naturf. It will be revealed that the creativity variables were not 
related to eigher the Rosenzweig S and I factors, thus the creativity scores 
are significantly related only to H. 

Althou^ the relationship between the Impunitlveness scores on the Rosenzweig 
Picture Frustration Study and the Perceived Parent Intrinsic Valuation scale 
reaches sigiilflcance, a relationship also exists between chronological age 
and Perceivfd Parent Intrinsic Valuation. When the effects of chronological 
age are paxfeled out by partial correlation, the obtaining correlation between 
Bnpunltlveness and Perceived Parent Intrinsic Valuation no longer is statis- 
tically significant. It would seem, therefore, that growth and maturation as 
reflected by chronological age results in the lng>unitlve child’s perceiving 
hla parents as lacreasiugly valuing him for his intrinsic worth. 

It was hypothesized that culturally disadvantaged children of higher 
potential who tend to gloss over or deny frustration would be of lower 
socio-economic status. It was the author's belief that children at the 
bottom of the socio-ecotK>mlc ladder would find their life situation so 
intolerable that they would find it difficult to "face up" to the frus- 
trations and demands inherent In dally existence. Their responses to frus- 
tration, then, would be that of denial of the problem or glossing over the 
need. Although confounded by race, the correlation reported on the 
matrices is such that Impunitlveness is associated with higgler socio- 
economic status. 

A post hoc hypothesis regarding the relationship between Impunltlvenss 
and a tendency towards upper- lower socio-economic status is that the M 
Scale^may, with these subjects, reflect conformity related to the middle- 
class values and standards. The findings of Stoltz and Smith (1959) lend 
support to the above post hoc hypothesis. In a study utilizing the Rosen- 
weig Picture Frustration Study they found that upper class children, as 
opposed to their lower class group, manifested more expression that time or 
normally cncpected solutions would bring about a solution to the problem. 

In child- child situations, patience and conformity responses were more 
characteristic of the upper class children. A tendency toward Impunltive- 
ness, particularly in aituations of an inter-personal nature then may 
reflect repression of overt aggressive tendencies in keeping with middle- 
class standards. Since there is a relationship between Impunitlveness 
and upper-lower socio-economic status, it may be that the Impuntive children 
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come from upward mobile families who have identified, iti terms of direction 
of behavior towards frustration, with the standards of the higher class 
level to which they may aspire. As an alternative explanation, it may be 
that upward mobile families perceive fewer blocks to their mobility, thus, 
*’glos8 over'* on feelings of frustration. 

The hypothesis stated that culturally disadvantaged children of high 
potential who tend to gloss over or deny frustrations will have parents 
whose attitudes towards child"rearing are less positive. It can be seen 
on Table XXXXII that a low significance but negative relationships between 
\jt fiiHpa a« reflected bv PARI scores exists only on 

the mother hostile-rejecting scale. Thus, contrary to expectations, the 
obtained relationship is such that mothers of Impunitive children are less 
likely to hold hostile and rejecting child- rearing attitudes. On the basis 
of the findings, therefore, the above hypothesis must be rejected. These 
findings can be interperted as providing support for the previous jgost hoc 
hypothesis is that children who score hi^er than most on the M scale may 
view life in a more positive manner the children who are less Impunitive. 

As discussed earlier in this section, children who react to frustration in 
an Impunitive fashion tend to come from upper-lower socio-economic backgrounds 
and Extrapunitive children tend to come from lower-lower socio-economic back- 
grounds, Mothers of Extrapunitive children tend to be hostile and reject- 
ing in their child-rearing attitudes while the child-rearing attitudes of 
the mothers of Impunitive children show relationships in an opposite dire 
direction. These findings add general support to previous results obtained 
by Baviey and -Schaefer (1958) who raported a slight cendency for mothers of 
a higjher socio-economic level to be more warm, understanding, and accepting 
while mothers of lower socio-economic status were more controlling, irritaoie 
and punitive. It was hypothesized that there would be a relationship between 
race and Impunitlveness. Contrary to the hypothesis, no relationship was 
found between race and a tendency to react to frustration in an Impunitive 

manner. 

The susamary of the findings indicate that children who respond to frustra- 
tion in an Impunitive manner tend to ccmie from upper-lower socio-economic 
backgrounds and tend to have mothers whose attitudes towards child-rearing 
practices are not hostile or rejecting. Furthermore Impunitive children 
tend to score higher on creativity scales than those children who respond 
to frustration in other fashions. As a child grows older, his responses 
to frustration are likely to become more Impunitive in nature. Impunitive- 
ness is independent of such variables as race, intelligence test performance, 
academic achievement, and perceived acceptance or intrinsic valuation by 
parents, teachers and peers. 

Intrapunitive 

As opposed to those children who, according to Rosenzweig responses, tend 
to project blame for frustration to the oustide environment (E) ; it was 
expected that children whose Rosenzweig protocols indicate that they are 
inclined to Internalize blame for frustration would evidence positive re- 
lationships with selected variables included in this study. It was reasonsed 
that those individuals who were inclined to blame themselves for events 
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leading to frustration would be more likely to seek relief fsoni the 
anxiety inherent in such self*blame through positive action^ than those 
Who respond to frustration by blaming outside forces of '^glossing over’* 
the problem. Rosenzweig's (1948)* 

In an earlier study,, Levitt and Lyle (1955 ) , found a significant correlation 
between intelligence test scores and the Intrapunitlve scores on the Rosen** 
zweig Picture Frustration Study. One rationale for this finding may be 
that bright children will be more successful in coping with their environ- 
ment and. thus, can assume responsibility for their errors with less ego 
defensive behavior while the dull child will be able to cope with his 
environment and he must seek external scapegoats on which to blame his 
frustration if he. is to remain reasonably free of anxiety. A similar re- 
lationship, that of Levitt and Lyle was hypothesised for the group Included 
in the present study. 

In contrast to the findings of Levitt and Lyle and the present hypothesis, 
no significant relationships obtained between Rosenswalg's intrapunttiveness 
Scale and the intelligence test socres or subscale scores, with the ex** 
ception of the Similarities Scales of the WISC. This relationship may 
well be due to chance factors. It is probable that the discrepancy between 
the present findings and those obtained by Levitt and Lyle is, at least 
partially, due to the restricted IQ range of the population included in 
this study* If the present samp...:t had been rcprcsaatstive o£ the total 
population, a relationship between Intrapunitlveness and intelligence test 
scores might have been found. 

It was believed that Intropunitlve children respond positively to challenge 
in order to relieve themselves of anxiety inherent in the self-blame which 
follows failure. Thus, it was hypothesized that intropunitlve children 
would achieve at a higher level than would children who use other modes 
of responding to frustration. 

An inspection of the correlational matrices reveals significant relation- 
ships between Intrapunitlveness and all six scales of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests and all the eleven scales on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 

It can be noted, however, that test results are related to both age, intra> 
punitiveness and achievement. Fartlsl correlations holding chronological 
age constant mi^t explain the relationships between intrapunitlveness and 
achievement. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that^ of the three Rosensweig scores 
^ich are considered to indicate direction of response to frustration, only 
the Intrapunitlveness score correlates significantly and positively with 
any of the achievement test results. From a global standpoint, then, it 
may be, as hypothesized, that the intrapunitlve child is more likely to. 
achieve at a higher level than children who respond to frustration in ex- 
trapunltive or impunltive manner, but the effects of maturation associated 
with chronological age have masked any reltionshlp. 

It was also hypothesized that, of the children included in this study, those 
who scored high on the Intrapunitlve Scale would be more creative than their 
peers. Although significant relationships were found between 1 and three of 



the creativety measures, a partial correlation holding the effects of 
chronological age constant rednces the correlations between the Intra- 
punitive Scale and Creativity Variables to less than significance thus, 
indicating the hypothesis. One possible eacplanat ion for the intra- 
punitlve pupils failure to develop their creative may lie in the attitudes 
of those with whom the intrapunitive pupil has contact. Torrance (1962) 
indicates that creative individuals often find themselves in a situation of 
“psychological estrangement*’ from parents, teachers and peers. In an atte«vt 
to Woid ths self-blame from the frustration inherent in such “estrangement , 
the intrapunitive pupil may well stlffle those “creative” characteristics 
which would be regarded as deviant or different by his immediate society. 

Another hypothesis concerning the Rosenswelg Scale stated that the children 
included in this study who are inclined to internalize blame for frustration 
would perceive themselves as better accepted by peers, teachers and parents. 
When the effects of chronological age are held constant, only partial support 
is provided for the above expectation. No slgnigicant relationships were 
found between Intrapunitiveness and the Perceived Peer or Perceived Parent 
Acceptance and Intrinsic Valuation scales. On the other hand, significant 
relationships did obtain between 1 and both. Teacher Acceptance and Intrinsic 
Valuation indicating that, althou^ the Intrppunltive pupils did not see 
themsf'ivas es better accepted by peers or better accepted and intrinsically 
valued by parents than the other children in this study, they do see teachers 
woth accepting them and intrinsically valuating them. 

It will be recalled that intrapunitive pupils were higher achievers than 
the oth-sfr subjects in this study. On the basis of the data analyzed, the 
percei^^ed teacher accepta&ce and intrinsic valuation of the pupil are re- 
lated to two facts that is, pupils whu are both intrapunitive and relatively 
high achievers are more likely to see themselves as accepted and intrinsically 

valued by teachers than those who are not significantly hi^ in either area. 

It will ba recalled that intrapunitive pupils were higher achievers than 
the other subjects in this study. On the basis of the data analyzed, per- 
ceived teacher acceptance and Intrinsic evaluation of the pupil are related 
to two facts, that is, pupils who are both intrapi\nitive. and relatively 

high achievers are more likely to see themselves as accepted and intrinsically 

valued by teachers than those who are not significantly high in either area. 

Previously cited researchers (Battle and Rotter 1963) offer evidence that 
middle-class children are more likely than lower-class children to accept 
personal responsibility for happenings and events. Since high scores on 
Rosenzweig’s Intrapunitive Scale imply similar dynamics through internali- 
zation of blame for frustrating events, it was expected that the subjects 
of this study who scored high on Rosenzweig’s I Scale would be of higher 
socio-economic status. The data does not support the above hypothesis in 
that no significant relationship exists between I and socio-economic status. 
The discrepancy between the findings of this study and those of Battle and 
Rotter can, perhaps, best be explained by comparing the population groups 
Included in the two studies. Whereas Battle and Rotter were comparing lower 
and middle-class groups, the finding of this study are concerned only with 
probable difference within a lower socio-economic group. It is possible. 



therefore, that the establishment of significant relationships between 
Intrapunitiveness and soc:*o-economlc status was prevented because of 
the restricted range' of tLe socio-economic group represented in the present 
study. 

It was reasoned that children who are able to internalise blame for frustration 
would have greater ego-strength than those children who externalise blame 
for frustration cr feel the need to ignore or *'gloss over” the frustrating 
Instrnce, Intrapunltive children, then, would be less defensive and have 
better self-concepts than children who resort to other modes of coping with 
frustration. Since parent-child relationships are a major factor in the 
emotional development of the child, it was hypothesised that intra-puni- 
tlve children would come from homes where parental attitudes towards child- 
rearing were relatively positive. The findings Provide differential support 
for the matrices. 

It can be seen that a negative relationship between hostile-rejecting attitudes 
on the part of the mother and It This finding reveals that, Intrapunltive 
children are likely to come from families where the mother manifests accept- 
ance and low hostility in her relationships with the child. Such relatlonr 
ships seem conducive to the establishment of adequate ego-strength on the 
part of the child which would allow him to internalize blame for frustration 
while maintaining a positive self-image. On the other hand, a significantly 
negative relationship was found between Intrapunitiveness and Democratic 
attitudes on the part of the father. The "Democratic” Scale of the iPARI is 
associated with such factors as "encouraging verbalization, strictness, 
equalitiarism, conradeship and sharing". It will be noted that the above 
factors conote a closeness between father and son on an involvement* of the 
father in the parent-child relationship. It is possible, therefore j that \diile 
not actually rejecting the child or attimiq;>tlng to co;:$trol him (evidenced 
by no significant correlation between 1 and father hosfcile-rejecting or 
authorttarian-controllin^ the father of the intrapunltive child tcay -also 
not involve himself actively in the more positive aspects of ctiild-rearing. 

The picture emerges, then, of the father who, for the most part, disassociates 
himself from the child - yet does not necessarily harbor negative feelings 
towards him. 

Contrary to the 3tat':od hypothesis, a significant relationi^hip was not found 
between Intrapunitiveness and race, the ciata indicates, therefore, that the 
tendency to Internalize blame for frustrati.on is based on factors other than 
racial group membership. 

In summary, the f.\ndings indicate that, for the population studies Intrapuni- 
tiveness is independent of such factors as intelligenc<s tasts scores, 
creativity, perceived peer acceptance and perceived parent acceptarue and 
intrinsic valuation, socio-economic status and race« On the other hand, 
the intrapunltive child is likely to achieve at a higher level than his peers, 
perceive himself as better accepted and intrinsically valued by his teachers, 
and come from a family where the mother is less hostile and rejecting in her 
attitudes toward child-rearing than mothers whose children react to frustration 
in other ways. The father is seen a fulfilling a rather neutral role where- 
in he does not reject the child nor attempt to control him, but neither does 
he seek a particularly close relationships with the child. 
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Need Perslsteat 



It wfis reesoned children who continued to worh towflrds the solut&tion 

of the original goal, when confronted with frustration, would generally 
speaking, be more productive individuals than those children who react to 
frustration in other ways* It was assumed that many variables would affect 
the productivity of individuals* Some of these variables mi^t be such 
factors as race and socio-economic status* For this reason, a positive re- 
lationship was expected between N*P* and certain of the variables in this 
study, , The tendency to persist towards a goal in the presence of frustration 
was measured by the Need lersistence (N-P) Scale of the Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration Study. 

Contrary to expectation, no relationships were found between Need Persistence 
and variables such as race and socio-economic status* For these culturally 
disadvantaged children of high potential, then, the tendency to pursue an 
original goal in the face of frustration is independent of socio-economic 
factors and racial background. 

On the other uhand, very limited support is provided for the hypothesis that 
the subjects of this study who score high on the H.P* Scale would score 
highot than their peers on tests of intellectual functioning* When .the 
effects of chronological age are controlled through partial correlation, 
significant relationships remain between N-P and scores on the WISC Object 
Assena>ly Subtest of the total WISC Performance Scale. Since N-P is only 
related to the one subtest. Object Assembly, the findings suggest that N-P 
is related only to performance as measured by Object Assembly type tasks, 
rather than Performance in general* Thus, it may well be that success on 
the Object Assembly task is a function of persistance toward a goal in the 
face of frustrations. 

Success of failure on verbal items such as those making up the Stanford-Bine t 
or Verbal Scale of the WISC, may be more difficult for the pupil to judge 
than performance tasks since they are less concrete. If this is the case, 
althou^ the Need Persistent subject may respond to all verbal tasks - no 
natter how difficult-he may be satisfied with an inaccurate response. In 
the same way, certain of the Performance Type Tasks arc more subject to self 
criticism than others. For example, on the Picture Completion test a student 
who scores hi^ on N-P may pick an irrelevant, yet to the student, a meaning- 
ful missing part for his answer. Such an answer would satisfy his need to 
present, yet result in a low score. Object Assembly, on the other hand, would 
seem to be the most “self correcting’* type of tssk.-.in that the student would 
not feel satisfied with his efforts until he had attained closure. If this 
!5ost hoc explanation is tenable, then, it may well be that Object Assembly 
scores reflect Need Persistejace more than the other sub scales of the WISC. 

It was expected that pupils who scored high on the Roscnzweig Need-Per- 
sistence Scale would outperform their peers in both the Creativity and 
Achievement areas. The above h3^o thesis j/ere based on the assumption that 
the need for completion of a task in the face of difficulty and frustration 
would result in higher scores on both the Achievement and Creativity Batteries* 
Althou^ significant relationships were found between N-P and certain achieve- 
ment test scales and creativity factors, partial correlations bolding the 
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effects of chronologicitl age constant) reduced, these relationships to less 
than significance, thereby, negating the hypotheses. 

Because it appeared that the Need-Persistent children would be more likely 
than others to see a task throu^ to a solution, it was expected that likely 
accomplishments associated with such behavior would result in Need-Persisten 
children obtaining greater acceptance from others. Acceptance by others 
should help develop feelings of acceptance in Need-Persistive Children* 

After controlling the effects of chronological age, correlations reached 
significance only on the Perceived Teacher Intrinsic Valuation and Per- 
ceived Teacher Total Scale. On the basis or the findings, therefore, it ' 
would appear that the Need-Persist t children perceive their teachers as 
valuing them for their intrinsic worth, but not as acceping of them any 
more than of other children. One explanation for the above findings might 
be that these children are, more than others, willing to persist to the 
completion of school assignments. If this is true- thenj teachers may 
sstuslly tend to value the Need-Persistent student more than his peers be- 
cause of his willingness to persist in academic areas* 

It was h3^othesized that culturally disadvantaged children of high potential 
who persist toward goals when confronted with frustration would come from 
homes where parental attitudes toward child-rearing are relatively postivie 
because it was reasoned that children who persist toward goals in spite 
of frustration would come from homes where general child-rearing practices 
were conducive to building feelings of confidence and self-esteem. It can 
be seen that higher scores on the Need-Persistence measures are negatively 
related to scores on the Mother Hostile Rejecting Scale of the PARI. The 
data indicates, therefore, that mothers of Need-Persistent children are 
not likely to hold hostile or rejecting attitudes towards child-rearing 
practices, thus, providing partial support for the above hypothesis* 

In summary, scores on the Need-Persistence Scale of the Rosenaweig Picture 
Frustration Study seem to be relatively Independent of race, socio-economic 
status, creativity, achievenent, perceived peer and parent attitudes, and 
scores on Verbal measure of intelligence. Relationships were found, how- 
ever, between N-P scores and the Object Assembly subtest of the WISC, Per- 
ceived Teacher Intrinsic Valuation and the Mother Rostile-Rjecting scale 
of the PARI. The latter relationship was such that mothers of Need-Persis- 
tent children are less host lie- rejecting than mothers of children who respdi 
to frustration in other ways. It would appear, therefore, that Need-Persis* 
tent children do better on tasks where success is readily evident, are intr: 
sically valued by teachers, and come from homes where mothers are not hostl 
or rejecting. 

Ego Defensive 

Although a certain amount of ego-defensive behavior in the face of fru- 
stration is normal and may ven be necessary to the emotional well-being 
end general functioning of the individual, it was believed that children wh< 
over-employ ego-defense mechanisms would be emotionally insecure to the ex- 
tent that their productivity would suffer and they would have difficulty wii 
interpersonal realtionships. Furthermore, it was believed that the tendency 
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to over-employ ego-defense mechanisms would be related to other variables 
such as race and socio-economic status. The Ego-Defense (E-D) Scale of 
the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study provides a measure of the extent 
of which the individual employs ego-defense mechanisms when confronted with 
frustration. 

An examination of the correlation matrices revealed no significant re- 
lationships between E-D and achievement test scores, creativity factors, 
and intelligence test scores. The hypotheses predicting that culturally 

V **Wk^*» ^ w — ^ ^ ^ 

E-D Scale would not as well as their peers on the above measures must, 
therefore, be rejected. In addition, significant correlations were not 
found to exist between B-D and race and socio-economic status, thus 
negating the hypotheses that children who scored high on the E-D Scale 
would tend to be of the Negroid race and of lower-lower socio-economic 
status. 

It was believed that certain types of defensive behavior in the face of^ ^ 
frustration such as projection of blame or denial of responsibility would 
be manifested by those subjects who perceive themselves as less well accepted 
by peers, parents and teachers. The findings provide partial support for 
the above hypothesis in that, when chronological age is held constant 
through partial correlation, there remains significant relationships be- 
tween E-D and Perceived Peer Acceptance and Perceived Teacher Intrinsic 
Valuation such that Ego-Defensive pupils do not perceive themselves as 
well accepted by peers or as Intrinsically valued by teachers. 

It was also hypothesized that these culturally disadvantaged children of 
higher potential who scored high on the Rosenzweig E-D Scale would come 
from homes where parental attitudes toward child-rearing were not positive. 
The above hypothesis was based on the belief that children who found it 
necessary to over-employ ego-defensive mechanisms would probably have 
parents who are more critical and less accepting in their child-rearing 
practices than parents of children who used other coping mechanisms. The 
findings lend support to the above hypothesis in that significant relation- 
ships exist between the Rosenzweig E-D Scale and both the mothers* and 
fathers* attitudes as measured by the Hostile Rejecting scale of the PARI. 

In summary, it would appear that the tendency to ego-defensiveness on the 
part of the subjects included in this study is independent of such variables 
as race, socio-economic status, creativity, achievement and scores on in- 
telligence tests. On the other hand, Ego-Defensive children are likely to 
perceive themselves as less well accepted by peers and less intrinsically 
valued by teachers than other subjects making up the sample population of 
this study. Furthermore, Ego-Defensive subjects are likely to come from 
homes where both the mother and father are hostile and rejecting in child- 
rearing attitudes. 

Obstacle Dominant 

High scores on the Obstacle Dominance (O.D.) Scale of the Rosenzweig 
Picture Frustration Study, according to Rosenzweig (1948) indicate that, 
when confronted with frustration, the subject becomes overwhelmed and 
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blocked. That is,‘ he is unable to take positive action to cope with the 
frustration, itself. He does not seek relief from the frustration through 
employment of ego-idefense mechanisms nor does he persist to some solution 
of the problem. Since the tendency to become overwhelmed by frustrating 
instances connotes little in terms of positive coping action, negative re- 
lationships were expected between certain of the variables under study and 
high scores on the Obstacle Dominance Scale of the Rosenzwelg Picture 
Frustration Study. 



It was hypothesized that the subjects of this study who were apparently 
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In order to obtain a sample of the child's maximum intellectual performance 
on intelligence scale, it is necessary to ask questions which the child 
finds challenging, difficult, and finally impossible to answer on the basis 
of information that he has accumulated. In the Performance areas, tasks 
became Increasingly complex to the point that the subject can usually no 
longer successfully handle tham, . It was believed that the child who tended, 
more than others, to become blocked by frustration would be less likely to 
respond to difficult intelligence test items than others such as those who 
see new ways to overcome frustration throu^ positive action, A perusal 
of the correlation matrices does not support the stated hypothesis in that 
significant relationships with the Obstacle Dominance Scale were not found 
with the Stanford -Bine t, HISC Verbal, WXSC Performance, or VIISC Full Scale 
intelligence measures. Although sigpiificant relationships did obtain between 
O.D. and the WISC Vocabulary and Picture Completion sub- scales, these re- 
lationships are difficult to explain and may well be due to chance factors. 



Children who are apparently blocked by frustrating situations were believed 
to be both socially and emotionally immature. Consequently, it was expected 
that they would tend to be less successful in their daily living with regard 
to such factors as , academic achievement, interpersonal relationships, and 
creative functioning. It was, therefore, hypothesized that children who 
scored high on the Rosenzweig Obstacle Dominance Scale would achieve at 
lower levels than their peers, score lower on measures of creativity 
variables, and perceive themselves as less well accepted by parents, teachers 
and peers. Relationships were not found between O.D. and any of the above 
factors, thus negating these hypotheses. 

It was also hypothesized that those children who, more than others, tended 
to find themselves blocked in frustrating situations would be of lower-lcwer 
socio-economic status. This hypothesis was based on the belief that children 
who have been reared in poverty would find it more difficult than most to 
cope with the frustrations inherent in daily living. It was believed that 
these children would generally hold little hope of improving their condition 
and would, thus, find themselves overwhelmed by day-to-day frustrations 
and failures. The data does not support the above hypothesis in that no 
relationships were found between OD and socio-economic status. 

Contrary to the hypothesis 1:hat these culturally deprived children of high 
potential who scored high on the Rosenzweig OD Scale would come from families 
whose parents attitudes towards child-rearing were less positive, no signi- 
ficant relationships were found between OD scores and measures on the PARI. 
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Consistent with the negation of previous hypothesis » the data does not 
support the hypothesis that OD would be related to race. 

In siamnaxy. Obstacle Dominance scores were found to relate* significantly 
with only two of the total number of variables included in this study other 
than intra-test variables. From a statistical standpoint, then, it seems 
safe to assume that Obstacle Dominance had essentially no relationships with 
other variables except that which might be expected by chance. It, there- 
fore, appears that the Obstacle Dominance Scale may measure aspects of be- 
havior other than those considered in this study. 



Chapter VI 

INTERPRETATION OF CASE STUDIES 
Sunanarv of Case Study Findings 

An analysis of data obtained from a psycho-educational diagnosis of each 
child in this study has supplied additional and supplementary Infonsation 
concerning each culturally disadvantaged child in the study. These case 
studies utilized both quantitative and qualitative data. Quantitative 
data were obtained through the use of standardized and objective research 
instruments in the areas of intellectual functioning, achievement, 
psycholinguistic abilities, creativity, perceived peer, parent, and teacher 
attitudes, attitudes of parents, and reactions of children to frustration. 
Qualitative data were from projective techniques, clinically structured 
interviews with children, parents, teachers, and agency personnel conducted 
by the psychologist, social worker, coordinator, and consultant for the 
project. Careful analysis of each case study was conducted to determine 
differentiating environmental and personality variables which appear to have 
a bearing on the children's ego development and their consequent adjustment 
to the school situation. 

The total group of subjects in this study -was made up of the top 20 per cent 
of the culturally disadvantaged with respect to intellectual functioning in 
the elementary schools of this school system. Nevertheless, there was a 
wide range of cultural deprivation, intellectual functioning, and personal 
adjustment within this population. For purposes of comparison these 
subjects were sub-divided into two socio-economic groups— the upper-lower 
and lower-lower. Although differences between groups were manifested, 
these differences seemed to be a matter of degree rather than kind. 

While there were identifiable characteristics representative of the 
group as a whole, it must be pointed out that each culturally disadvantaged 
child did not necessarily exhibit all of these group characteristics. 

An evaluation of the 203 case studies disclosed the following factors which 
appear to be associated with cultural deprivation as related to school 
experiences: The following delineates specific areas of weaknesses of 

these culturally disadvantaged children: (1) level of aspirations 
unrealistically hi^ or unrealistically low; (2) extrinsic values 
predominate over intrinsic values; (3) peer relationships superior to 
authority figures; (4) internal controls inadequately developed, dependent 
on external controls; (5) reduced attention span, dis tract ible, and 
inclined toward hyperactivity and impulsivity; (6) tendency toward 
rigidity and stereotyped responses; (7) negativistic toward school and 
school-like tasks; (8) excessive striving for attention and recognition; 

(9) poor self-concept, lack of confidence, and feelings of inadequacy; 

(10) suspicious and distrusting of adults; (11) quality of expressive 
abilities inadequate to cope with expectations of school; (12) immediate 
gratification of needs takes precedence over development of long term 
goals; (13) parents perceived largely in terms of fulfillment of extrinsic 
needs; (14) perceive themselves as having few friends; (15) easily 
frustrated when coping with school-like tasks; (16) function best in a 
structured situation where limits are firmly set; (17) limited background 
of experience to insure optimum school progress; (38) easily over- 
stimulated by new situations and experiences; and (19) evidences gaps 

or deficits in intellectual functioning. 
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While these children have ntnnerous weaknesses, the following strengths 
were noted during the psycho-educational diagnosis: (1) respond favorably 
to Individual attention and recognition; (2) respond positively to new 
experiences when the necessary structure is provided; (3) self-sufficient 
within the limits of their environment; (4) responsive to physical and 
game-like activities; and (5) desire to be accepted and appreciated* 

This study clearly accentuates the hypothesis that even the culturally 
disadvantaged with higher potential have many psycho-educational problems 
similar to culturally disadvantaged children in general. Although these 
problems seem to decrease with the increase in socio-economic status, 
the problems, nevertheless, aye evident in degree for the group as a 
whole in this investigation. In a society such as ours \diich is so 
dependent on full development and utilization of its human resources for 
Its survival, we can not continue to allo^? such valuable untapped human 
resources to go to waste. School systems must assume more responsibility 
for the identification of the culturally disadvantaged, especially those 
with hi^ potential, and provide these children with the educational 
programs and services that will enable them to develop and use their 
potential to the fullest. 

Representative Case Studies 

The following four case studies were selected as being representative 
of the upper-lower and lower- lower culturally disadvantaged children with 
higher potential. The first two cases are of girls, one from the 
tipper-lower group and one from the lower-lower group. The last two cases 
are boys, one from the upper- lower group and the other from the 
lower- lower group <. Based on the information obtained from case 
studies such as the following, it is possible to formulate an Intensive, 
individualized treatment program with special attention to ameliorating 
specific learning deficits. 



case of Pessjr (io«er-iower SES) 

Peggy, a six year old Negro girl who appeared small for her chronological 
age, had just coiDpleted kindejrgarten at the time of the case study. 

I. Diagnostic Information 
Social History 

Peggy is next to the youngest child in a family of lower- lower 
socio-economic status. Her six siblings range in age from five months 
to thirteen years. The parents are divorced as a result of the father’s 
abusiveness toward the mother and children, his whereabouts are unknown. 
The youngest child in the family is illegitimate. The extended family 
constellation includes an aunt and her two year old child. 

The family receives a public aid grant of $300 per month which is their 
sole substance; however, the mother does work some of this grant off by 
part-time employment as a seamstress at a local nursing home. 

The family lives in a substandard three bedroom house tdiich is inadequate 
for the number of people residing there. Cleanliness and sanitation 
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facilities are questionable. Home conditions appear to offer little in 
the way of materialistic advantages and intellectual stimulation. Super- 
vision and stability afforded by the home environment are minimal. The 
mother seemingly is emotionally immature and unresponsive to the 
children’s needs. The aunt assumes a large portion of the responsibility 
for the rearing of the children. Discipline in the home consists of 
physical punishment, verbal abuse, and confinement. 



Medical History 



No complicating factors were reported in pregnancy and birth. Peggy 
accomplished various developmental tasks such as sitting alone, walking 
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Peggy had a kidney infection and had a history of frequent and persisting 
colds. The doctor stated that synqptoms of malnutrition were present. 



School History 

Peggy entered kindergarten at the age of five. Her initial adjustment to 
school was fair. She demanded a great deal of individual attention and 
reassurance and frequently sulked when something did not go her way. 

Her school progress was thought to be average in a group of culturally 
disadvantaged children. Her overall attitude toward school appeared to 
be negative; she was not task-oriented. In talking with her, it became 
apparent that she preferred playing with fellow classmates to attending 
to school tasks. The mother did verbalize a positive attitude toward 
school and the importance of an education; however, it was felt that she 
was e 3 q>ressing opinions that would make a favorable isq>ression on the 
interviewer. She said that she was happy that Peggy was selected to be in 
the program and hoped she would take advantage of it. 

Psychological Evaluation 

Peggy’s behavior during the testing session was characterized by hyper- 
activity, inattentiveness, and distractibilityo It was necesaary for the 
examiner to place firm limits on her behavior, however, a somewhat 
dependent relationship evolved from establishing such a structure. After 
a time, Peggy settled down and appeared to put forth sufficient effort 
on the tasks presented. 

Peggy was found to be functioning within the average range of intelligence 
On the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, she obtained an IQ score of 107, 
her chronological age being 6 years, 1 month, and her mental age 6 years, 

6 months. On the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children she attained a 
Verbal IQ of 116, a Performance IQ of 96, and a Full Scale IQ of 107. 
Although the total IQs on these two instruments are similar, they do not 
seem to provide a true indication of her potential learning ability. For 
example, her poorest performance was on vocabulary items which arc highly 
influenced by cultural background. Peggy had considerable difficulty in 
expressing herself verbally using correct grammatical forms. For example, 
she substituted "mans" for "men" and "knifes" for "knives", etc. 

Adding credence to the opinion that the obtained IQ scores are not 
accurate estimates of her true potential is the fact that she performed 
so well on those items involving similarities on both scales. She had 
little difficulty understanding and dealing with abstract concepts 
presented in verbal form. Abstract concepts presented in non-verbal form, 
however, seemed to cause her considerable difficulty. For example, on 
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the performance subtest of the W1SC> designed to measure one*s ability to 
analyze a given pattern into its parts > she failed to grasp the visual 
spatial configuration of parts necessary to organize these parts into a 
whole* Her performance on the visual*motor sequencing test of the ITPA 
gives further support to this finding* The primary factor contributing to 
her low performance on these performance type tasks seems to be directly 
related to her culturally deprived background. Peggy *s ability to perceive, 
reason out, and evaluate situations in everyday life apparently have helped 
her toward attaining and maintaining a fairly adequate level of adjustment 
within her sub-cultural environment as well as in the dominant cultural 
environment* Peggy's retention of auditorialiy presented materials of a 
non-meaningful nature, such as the recall of digits, seems to have been 
affected by personality factors such as her dls tract ibility and inattentive- 
ness. This too, is seen to be directly related to her cultural background. 

On the Primary Hental Abilities Test, her performance was equivalent to her 
chronological age in verbal meaning, perceptual speed, and quantitative 
ability. Her performance in the area of verbal meaning closely approximated 
that of the vocabulary on the WISC and Binet. Her poorest performance on 
the PMA was in the motor and space areas. These areas purport to measure 
the ability to visualize and think about objects in two or three dimensions 
and to coordinate hand and eye movement. These findings support her 
relatively low scores on the Performance sub-tests of the WISC. This , 
too, is seen as reflecting the lack of experiences afforded by her cultural 
background. 

Although no overt emotional problems yere evident at the time of this 
evaluation, it appears from social history, behavior, and projective 
data that this girl has experienced consi.derable emotional deprivation. 

She exhibited unusually strong needs for warmth and attention, Peggy 
appeared to have developed a satis far; to7i.*y relationship outside of the 
family constellation, rfie had several playmates her own age in school as 
well as outside of schooTi. On the Hosenzweig Picture Frustration Test, 
her responses suggest that her ability to meet stressful social situations 
in a conventional fashion is equivalent to that of most youngsters hex 
age. According to projective data, when faced with a frustrating situation, 
her direction of aggression tends toward uninhibited extra-pdnitive 
aggression. While others might gloss over a frustrating episode without 
apparent aggression, she is likely to express aggression against the 
environment. If such behavior, however, fails to remove the stressful 
situation, she then may adopt a pattern of Inactivity rather than persisting 
toward a solution to the problem. In the face of continuing frustration, 
the teacher might expect this child to initially act out and if thwarted 
exhibit a pattern of passivity and apathy. 

Peggy's level of aspiration, as indicated by an interview, was low and 
seemed indicative of her deprived background. Her aspiration was to be a 
domestic servant. She appears to value school attendance primarily for 
the social interaction. Peggy has not learned to delay her own personal 
gratifications in order to derive the fullest benefit from her school 
experience. 

II, Recommended Educational Programming 

The test data suggests that Peggy has intellectual potential which has not 
effectively developed because of her cv^ltural background. Indications are 
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thAt Aha could benefit from a speelAlly designed progrAoi which would 
provide her with broader, more stinulAting experiences than those to which 
she has previously been exposed. She also needs specific help in 
ameliorating certain learning deficits. 



Intellectual and Psvcholinqutstic Abilities 



One of Peggy's major difficulties is in the area of verbal expression 
(e.g., acquisition of automatic habits for handling the syntactical and 
inflectional aspects of language). Her retarded vocabulary development 
as well as her limited ability to use and recognise correct grammatical 
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esqieriences designed to bring out the significance of the term or by 
relating them to certain events. Heading and talking to Peggy and 
engaging her in conversations in the classroom or excursions to local 
points of interest should also be beneficial. First-hand experiences 
such as role-playing, dramatisation, and field trips also would provide 
the kinds of experiences that would strengthen Peggy's primsry language 
weaknesaes. The teacher should build readiness for experiences, carefully' 
guide the learning experiences, and reinforce learnings. New e^eriences 
must be sequential in terms of order of difficulty and complexity. Com- 
prehensive labeling should be used as the focal point for the learning 
of subject matter in the classroom. With her increased vocabulary and 
language development, Peggy should be in a better position to leem to 
express herself verbally.. To further help her develop this ability and 
gain confidence in this respect, she might benefit from exercises involving 
the description of objects or occunrences in some detail and in several 
different ways, using as many adjectives and adverbs as possible. As her 
verbal ability increases so should expectations include more complex verbal 
tasks such as evaluation and lnter7>retation of activities. 



Because of her poor verbal ability in ejtpressing berserf , it seems she 
would profit from activities which would help her acquire or enhance 
perceptual abilities and thus provides e conceptual basis upon idiich to 
build more con^lex language skills. Peggy might profit from opportunities 
to see and physically manipulate objects of a concrete nature— particularly 
puzzle-type activities. This should enhance her ability to enelyze a 
pattern into its parts and strengthen her visual spatial abilities. More 
exposure to these types of activities offered in the arts and crafts 
should enhance her abstract reasoning of non-verbal materials, which 
might have a positive carry-over into reasoning witli verbal meterials. 



Achievement 



The teacher's evaluation of Peggy's readiness to read indicated that her 
chances were fair. Her rate of progresa seemed average in a group of 
culturally disadvantaged children but below school system norms. Her 
attitude toward school and formal learning appealed to be negative which, 
of course, may have a detrimental effect on her total school adjustment. 
The teacher might help alter this attitude by providing positive and 
challenging experiences in academic tasks in which Peggy can experience a 
great deal of success. Since the would rather play than work in school, 
a "game" approach to learning should be worth considering. The mother's 
assistance would be invaluable in helping Peggy develop a more positive 
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attitude toward school. Suggestions and guidance in this respect might 
be given the mother by the teacher. Such aspects as positive reference 
to school at hoes, expressing overt Interest in school activities, giving 
praise for good work brought home, and involvement in matters pertaining 
to school would be areas to discuss and plan with the mother and/or aunt. 
Since Peggy *s aunt assuc^s a large portion of the responsibility for the 
children in the home, it is probable that the teacher will have to work 
through her on occasions. 



The teacher should keep in mind that Peggy will need more help than most 
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habits, strong powers of concentration, or test taking sophistication. 



Social and Emotional 

Peggy has exhibited an unusually strong need for warmth and attention. It 
seems likely that she has been deprived of emotional support in the home. 
In the classroom she should be given as much attention and praise as 
possible. Tasks of a non*academic nature which would involve "helping" 
the teacher would seem to provide a framework for fulfilling this need. 
Since the crux of the problem undoubtedly steins from the home, it would be 
most advantageous if the mother could spend a few minutes a day with 
Peg^ on school related activities such as reading to her, discussing 
experiences with her, and involving her in day-to-day activities in the 
home such as cooking, cleaning, shopping, etc. 

It would also be beneficial if the teacher understands that Peggy’s first 
reaction to frustration will likely be one of aggression toward either the 
environment or the one she perceives as being the perpetrator of the 
frustrating situation. If such behavior is thwarted, she may adopt a 
pattern of inactivity culminating in passivity and apathy. Therefore, 
when Peggy becomes moody, sulky, or pouty, the teacher should recognize 
these as symptoms of frustration and re-evaluate the preceeding 
occurrences to determine the basis for her behavior. 



Case of Marietta 



(Upper- Lower SES) 



Marietta, an eight year old Caucasian girl of average size for her 
chronological age, had just entered third grade at the time of the case 
study. 



I. diagnostic Information 
Social History 

Marietta is the third of five children born to a family of upper* lower 
socio-economic status. The father, who completed the eighth grade in 
school, is a meat cutter by trade. As a result of a serious accident, 
the father had not worked for several weeks. The mother, who completed 
twelfth grade in school, is employed at a local electronics manufacturing 
plant as an assembly line worker. The combined earnings of the parents 
is around $515 per month. 

The family is buying their home, which is considered to be quite small for 
the size of the family and is in poor physical condition. Furnishings 
in the home are quite sparse and in need of repair. There were no books. 
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record pleyer» nor nny other form of cultnrnl stimulation encept a 
television set in the living room which completely dominated the room. 
Although the family apparently has a larger income than some of the 
subjects, they are living on a marginal level which is understandable 
considering the sise of the family and the cost of living in this 
particular conmnmlty. 

The parents seem to have a good relationship with each other. The 
children appear secure in the home although the parents tend to be some- 
what curt tn dealing with them. It seemed doubtful that too much 
emotional warmth was shown to the children but the parents appear 
intelligent and sincerely interested in the achievements of their 
children, at.though it was appaaent that there was little understanding 
of how to promote intellectual growth in children. 

Marietta exhibits a great deal of sibling rivalry. She is quite stubborn 
in terms of standing up for her own rights. The parents feel that she 
gets along tCell with children of all ages, but particularly those near her 
own age and that she enjoys playing with groups. She tends to be a leader. 

Medical History 

The mother Wtated that her pregnancy with Marietta was normal and full term 
with no coorj»lications at birth. Following birth Marietta was found to be 
a blue baby but this cleared up very shortly with no after effects. There 
were no particular feeding problems but Marietta did have what was termed 
the “thzree month colic”. She was toilet trained at about 14 months of age 
and was easy to train, according to the patents. The parents could not 
recall at what age she learned to sit, walk, or talk but felt that it 
was at an average age. She is a good sleeper and experiences no enuresis 
and apparently she has no fears. She has had three day measles, mumps, 
and chicken pox. Immun:.' &^>.tions were up to date. 

School History 

Marietta entered the first g 7 ;ade at the age of six years and five months 
without prior kindergarten experience. She has been able to make average 
academic progress and is good strong C student. While the parents 
be7/,ieve Marietta likes school and gets along well with her teachers,, 
her attitude toward school seems not to be altogether positive. The 
teacher reporced that Marietta has a social problem in the cla»sroom. 

She seems preoccupied with actions of others. Children in the class 
like to tease her, especially the boys. She does acceptable work riK>st 
of the time and occasionally shows sparks of creativity. 

Psychological Evaluation 

During the testing session. Marietta was relaxed and quite free and 
spontaneous in her conversation with the examiner. It was apparent that 
she was quite enthusiastic and highly motivated for taking the tests. 

Thtis, cooperation was never a problem. She tended to become somewhat 
frustrated, however, on certain tasks where she had to persist for some 
length of time without success. This did not pose a serious problem 
since she responded favorably to encouragement and praise. 
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On the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Marietta attained an I<1 score 
of 117, her mental age of nine years, two months being considerably above 
her chronological age of seven years, nine months. On the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children she attained a Verbal IQ of 96, a 
Performance IQ of 89, and a Full Scale IQ of 92. 

Hie reason for the discrepancy between her performance on the two intelligence 
scales is !.iot readily apparent. On the Stanford-Binet, she passed several 
items at a higher level involving auditory and visual memory which tended 
to elevate her score. Also, she was successful on those items requiring 
the knowIed^*,e and ability to reason out and deal with problems of a practical 
day-to-day ruiture. Her language and vocabulary development relevant to 
academic achievement is not as high as might be expected for a child of 
her chronolcglcal age and ability. She does not have the necessary funda- 
mental founc^tlon for the development of hi^er level abstract thinking. 

That is, she was weak in the ability to perceive and differentiate like- 
nesses and differences between objects, symbols and ideas, is poor with 
respect to her reasoning ability as applied to ascertaining relationships, 
and ability to generalize. This seems to be the most significant deficit 
in her functioning at this time. Precluding the development of these 
various abilities is her need for increased awareness for detail in her 
environment which would help facilitate her perceptual and conceptual 
development. Test data revealed no specific psycholinguistic deficit, 
although her sub test scores were generally lower than expectancy. 

She was markedly lower on the visual- motor subtest. 

It was observed in her performance on the weativity test that she is quite 
rigid and stereotyped in heir thinking. Except for very minor deviations, she 
tended to follow one line of thought which pointed up her ineptness in terme; 
of a divergent style of thitking. Judging from her performance on this test 
and the indicated strength in her intellectual functioning, it is suspected 
that: Marietta tends to feel more comfortable in a classroom situation 
where materials are presented in a well structured fashion and where she 
could rely heavily on memory to maintain an adequate level of achievement. 

Marietta attained the following grade scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Test: Word Meaning, 3.2; Paragraph leaning, 3.1; Science and Social 

Studies Concepts, 2.9; Spelling, 3.4; Word Study Skills, 1.9; Language, 

2.0; Arithmetic Computation, 2.8; and Arithmetic Reasoning, 2.3. While 
she appears to be achieving below mental age. expectancy in all areas, 
seemingly she is more markedly retarded in arithmetic computation, 
language, and work study skills than in other areas. 

Marietta appears to be fairly well adjusted both socially and emotionally. 

She has a great deal of self-confidence and seems to feel fairly secure. 

It appears that she is quite realistic in her approach to life and tends 
to reason out problems confronting her in lieu of behaving in an Impulsive 
fashion. A higher level of maturity was reflected in her ability to 
delay gratification. In her relationships with others, she tends to 
assume a cooperative and compliant role, especially with adults. With 
her peer group, she likely exhibits more aggressiveness in terms of 
competitive concerns. Marietta places a great deal of emphasis on success 
but is not entirely motivated! by a need to do better than others. Rather, 
part of her motivation eminates from an internal desire to increase her 
level of ej'fectiveness and functioning. In other words, she appears to 
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compete with herself. Xhis may be an erroneous assumption as her 
classroom concerns with the progress of other children suggests that her 
apparent internal competitiveness may be defensive in nature. In other 
words* Marietta may actually fear to have her progress compared with 
others . 

When interviewed regarding what she would like to be when she grows up, 
she indicated a preference for being a factory worker. While this choice 
suggests identification with her mother, it also points out a low level 
aspiration which may be inherent in family values. 

II. Recommended Educational Programming 

Ihe test data suggest that Marietta* even though she is Identified as 
being a member of an upper- lower socio-economic status family, has a 
mmiber of deficits which seem to reflect the effects of her cultural 
background. She seems to need specific help to promote accelerated develo] 
ment in her weaknesses. 

Intellectual and Psvcholinauistic Abilities 

It would appear that early deprivation has resulted in a gap In her 
intellectual functioning. For example, although this child operates quite 
well on tasks Involving rote memory, both auditory and visual, and is able 
to deal with problems of a common sense nature, she finds it difficult 
to handle abstractions and is deficient in her ability to generalize, 
as reflected. by her below average score on the WISC Performance Scale. 
Marietta was evidently not provided with sufficient auditory visual 
perceptual experiences in the home in the preschool years. It appears 
that she needs to engage in some structured activities which will promote 
the acquisition of perceptual skills leading to improved high level though 
processes. For example, adoption of activities based on Piaget's 
concepts would seem appropriate. Such activities would include classifyin 
similar objects on the basis of different characteristics beginning with 
the supra class and breaking this general class down into sub-classes 
and recombining into the super class thus using both deductive and induct! 
thinking. Such activities and procedures should help her become more 
proficient in generalizing. These exercises should he sequential beglnnin 
with the simple and going gradually to more complex and multivariable 
demands . 

Her ability to formulate relationships can be enhanced by activities invol 
manipulation of objects of a concrete nature by being provided with mean- 
ingful, first hand experiences skillfully guided by the teacher, and by 
giving her many opportunities to verbalize these concrete experiences 
orally and in writing. When working with a puzzle, the teacher could 
help her visualize why one piece of the puzzle goes In a particular place 
and guide her in seeing why she makes a particular choice. Discussions 
of what she saw on a field trip, focusing on likenesses and differences, 
on cause and effect, and on specific relationships to her own experiences 
should stimulate and enhance her abilities to draw conclusions and to 
generalize and abstract. 

Achievement 



Marietta i. functioning at grade level in reading; however, her mental 
age on the Stanford-Blnet (IQ 117) would suggest that she is working 
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below her potential , especially in the light of the fact tha\t her 
mpasnred level of intellectual functioning may be depressed* Probable 
lack of motivation to read in her leisure time indicates a need for 
stimulating her interest in reading* Since she seems to have mastered 
the word attack skills, practice is possibly the prime deterrent to her 
growth in reading* The teacher should provide her with high interest 
reading material and also solicit the cooperation of the parents in urging 
her to read* Comic books may be appropriate at this time* It is not so 
important at this time to be concerned as to what she reads* Developing 
a desire and need to read is the prime goal* 

She seems to need meaningful individual drill sessions to help her acquire 
the fundamental computation skills in arithmetic* Use of concrete 
materials such as an abacus and the Cuisenaire rods would likely be 
appropriate* To further assist Marietta in strengthening arithmetic 
reasoning, such problems as ”How many ways can the sum of ten be obtained?* , 
or '*How many numbers can you use in subtraction to get a remainder of two? 
could be used* Charting her progress should be particularly suitable since 
this girl seems to compete with herself* She needs to visually see she is 
making progress* 

Social and Emotional 

Since this child is overly concerned with the progress of other pupils, 
the need for the teacher to continually point up her strengths and 
successes seems imperative* She needs to know about small Increments of 
progress* Apparently she checks on other children because she is 

fearful that she is not doing well* 

Case of Charles (Upper-Lower SES) 

Charles, a nine year old Negro boy who Is of average physical size for his 
chronological age, had completed the third grade at the time of the case 
study* 



I* Diagnostic Information 
Social History 

Charles is the youngest child in a family of upper-lower socio.-economic 
status. He has an older brother in the tenth grade* The father, who has 
a fourth grade education, has been a construction worker for the past 
seventeen years* The mother, who has a fourth grade education, is not 
employed outside the home* The family lives in a relatively new house 
which appears out of character in the neighborhood dominated by older 
deteriorating homes* Everything in the home was neat and clean in 
appearance and the furnishing adequate* There were no books and other 
intellectually stimulating materials appeared to be absent* 

Medical History 

Information regarding the mot her *s health during pregnancy, circumstances 
surrounding Charles* birth, and Charles* developmental history all indicate 
normal birth and developsaent* He has had some of the usual childhood 
diseases but no serious illnesses and is in good physical health* 
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Information regarding the family was meager since the parents were quite 
reluctant to discuss Information related to their private lives. 



School History 



Charles had prior kindergarten experience before entering the first grade. 
His rate of academic progress has been notably poor. During the first 
half of his third grade year Charles was referred for psychological 
testing because he was considered to be underachieving. At that time 
the teacher estimated his level of achievement as follows: Reading, 2.0; 

Writing, 2.5. As a result of the testing he was found to be functioning 
within the low average range of intelligence. He had a great deal of 
difficulty expressing himself verbally and was reluctant to use language. 
It was noted that he lacked confidence in his abilities and had a some- 
what negative attitude toward school. 



Early in his fourth grade year the teacher reported that Charles seemed 
confused and disoriented. He almost never heard or comprehended directions 
given to the group and was very slow in all types of work. His verbal 
skills were very poor which resulted in his having much difficulty 
expressing himself orally. In reading he had trouble succeeding with 
second grade material. He often distracted other children by poking, 
talking, or throwing. When other children reported that he had done some- 
thing wrong, he would stand and look utterly confused as if he really did 
not know what they were talking about. Because of this behavior he was 
not well accepted by the other children. 



Psychological Evaluation 

Although cooperation throughout the examination session was adequate, 

Charles manifested little spontaneity in either word or action. His 
response to praise and encouragement was one of guarded acceptance. 

Charles was willing to persist on difficult items for a reasonable 
length of time and seemed to make a sincere effort to do his best. 

On the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Charles* performance earned him 
an IQ of 100 indicating that he learns at a similar rate to most children 
of his chronological age. His mental age of 9 years and 8 months suggests 
that he has reached a stage of mental development wherein he can be expected 
to handle advanced fourth grade materials provided he has the necessary 
background skills and emotional stability. On the WISC, Charles attained 
a Full Scale IQ of 96, It is interesting to note that on the individual 
subtests of the WISC, Charles obtained his lowest scaled score on the 
information items. These items are often considered related to early 
environmental stimulation or education, Charles* relatively low performance 
on the information subtest, tlien, would appear to reflect a deprivation of 
day-to-day learning experiences to which most children are subjected, 

Charles did relatively well on the picture completion and picture arrange- 
ment items. The above subtests do not require verbal response on the part 
of the subject. The picture completion and picture arrangement subtests 
do, however, presuppose an internalised verbal and perceptual ability on 
the part of the subject in that he is required to point out missing details 
and arrange pictured cards to form a. meaningful story. On the basis of the 
above subtests, then, it is possible that Charlco, although he is able to 



assimilate a knowledge of things and their relationships, may find it 
difficult to verbali 2 se this knowledge. Such an asstinption would seem to 
be supported on the basis of Charles* relatively low performance on the 
vocabulary subtest. 

On the Primary Mental Abilities Test, Charles seemed to find the figure 
grouping tasks most difficult. These items require the child to locate ^ 
the similar geometric designs from a rather complex assortment. Charles 
relatively low score on the figure grouping section of the Primary Mental 
Abilities Test would appear to reveal a categorization wealtness on his 
part •“•particularly when dealing with abstract symbolic material. In this 
area, his level of functioning approximates that of a seven year old. 

Charles also ran into trouble when required to cope with verbally loaded 
items. Ibis is not surprising when one takes into consideration his limited 
vocabulary and low reading ability. On the verbal items of the Primary 
Mental Abilities Test, Charles* functioning approximates that of a child 
el^t years old. In the numerical area this boy appears to be functioning 
reasonably within mental expectation indicating that his ability to handle 
simple arithmetic problems is comparable to that of most children of 
similar chronological age. 

An analysis of Charles' language age scores on the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities revealed deficits in the auditory-vocal 
association, auditory-vocal automatic, and auditory-vocal sequential areas. 

It is the examiner's opinion that this boy's low language age score C7-8) 
in the auditory-vocal association test reflects a vocabulary deficit on his 
paift. This was revealed through examiner inquiry where Charles was unable 
to define such words as "rough", "pound", and "shallow". His low language 
age score of 6-6 on the auditory-vocal automatic subtest which measures 
how well the child has learned the elementary grammatical construction of 
language is not seen as a lack of learning by Charles, but rather a 
learning typical of his particular culture. This is exemplified by 
incorrect responses such as "leafs" for ’’leaves", "knifes" for "knives, , 
and "thief s’’ for ’’thieves". On the auditory-vocal sequencing test which ^ 
assesses the child's ability to repeat verbally presented digits, Charles 
low score may reflect a difficulty in retention of material that Is meaning- 
less to him in terms of concrete functionality. 

On the readijig section of the Stanford- Achievement Tests, Charles earned 
the following grade placement scores: Word Meaning, 1.9; Paragraph 
Meaning, 2.0. Additional testing revealed that Charles had marked 
auditory perceptual problems including discrimination and sound blending. 

It can be seen that this boy is, apparently, funcflcaing approximately two 
and one-half years below expectancy in the reading area. On the arithmetic 
computation section of the Stanford Achievement Tests, Charles earned a 
grade placement score of 3.0. His level of functioning on the arithmetic^ 
concepts subtest is reflected by a grade placement score of 2.6. Charles 
ability to handle arithmetic fundamentals is approximately two years 
retarded in relation to mental age expectancy. 

boy's responses to items on the creativity tests were quite sparse, 
of response was low and Charles revealed little flexibility by 
way of being able to utilize various objects in different waysi Originality 
of thought was lacking on all tasks. From a clinical viewpoint, Charles 
seemed to find the creativity test the most painful of all to take. He 
juajiifested considerable anxiety when, confronted with the relatively un- 
structured stimuli presented. 
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Socially, Charles seems to perceive himself as rejected by both his peers 
and by significant adults in his life. He, apparently, sees people in 
general as quite punitive. Consequently, he finds it hard to relate to 
others on a more than superficial level. In order to protect an already 
weak self-concept, Charles tends to project the blame for both social and 
academic difficulties on to others. This, of course, is quite self defeating 
in that being unable to face his own inadequacies prevents him from 
correcting them and reinforces his undesirability in the eyes of others. 

It seems possible that Charles* attenq>t to defend himself by projecting 
blame on others may generalize to the classroom situation. If this should 
happen, this boy may find himself engaging in personal battles betweeu 
himself and other personalities in the classroom who he feels make 
inappropriate demands on him. This would include both his classmates and 
the teacher. It is possible that any frustrating experience, either social 
or academic, may be met with aggresi^lve, acting-out behavior on the part 
of Charles. It was noted that Charles' feelings of anger seem to be 
accompanied by corresponding guilt feelings. This tends to increase his 
anxiety and quite possibly lowers his overall level of social and academic 
functioning. 



II. Recommended Educational Programming 

Because of Charles* deficits in the various areas of his functioning in 
school xfhich are considered to be directly related to his disadvantaged 
background, he is in need of intensive help in several areas. On the basis 
of the diagnostic findings, the following educational programming and 
procedures are indicated. 



Intellectual and Psvcholinquistic Abilities 

Charles is limited in fund of knowledge and information which is a 
reflection of his deprived experiential background. Exposure to a wide 
variety of experiences, ideas, and concepts in school, therefore, would 
seem beneficial. Of course, it is of utmost ixoportance that the material 
presented and/or the experiences provided be personally meaningful to 
Charles. With each new experience, idea, or concept, the teacher will 
need to help him relate and generalize th^^se learnings to other experiences, 
ideas, and concepts of a similar nature. Instruction in the classroom 
should also be designed to help facilitate Charles' acquisition of 
knowledge and assimilation of information outside of school. The teacher 
might wish to draw attention to things and occurrences in his environment, 
relating then to tlfose in school. Such devices as the discussion of certain 
television programs might be effectively utilized to help increase his 
awareness of things about him and serve as a catalyst for broadening his 
thinking. The task of the teacher might be complemented by eliciting, if 
possible, the parents assistance. Under the guidance of the teacher, the 
parents can assist Charles through discussions, trips, etc. 

Charles' vocabulary development with respect to school expectations is 
markedly limited. It is suspected that as he broadens his experiences and 
comes into contact with new and different ideas, his vocabulary will develop 
at a more rapid pace- -especially if he is provided intensive assistance in 
.the labeling process. Classroom exercises involving the matching of words 
to definitions, selection of a proper word to fill in a missing space in 
a sentence, and cross-word type puzzles would seem appropriate. Certainly 
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Charles' level of instructional development needs to be carefully considered 
before activities are planned and initiated^ 

During the testing session Charles had difficulty expressing himself 
verbally which was attributed in part to his limited vocabulary develop- 
ment. Where he was able to respond motorically his effectiveness was 
increased. Whenever feasible., tash^s should be provided that will capitalize 
on this motoric style of learning and responding. Drawing or other forms 
of art work, building models ,, displays , or some type of structure, 
demonstration by pantomime, etc, are some of the techniques that might be 
utilized to help him learn subject matter and formulate a foundation for 
language development. At the same time, Charles needs to develop the 
ability to express himself verbally. At a relatively non-threatening level 

In An oblecti OT OCCUrreilC6 
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in several different ways, using as many different adjectives as possible. 
This should not only help him to better express himself but increase his 
awaraness for facets of his environment. Or, he might be given an assign- 
ment of reiterating stories, and as he progresses, be asked to discuss or 
give an interpretation. A non-critical "brain-storming” approach to the 
discussion of a topic should be another useful technique. 

Achievement 



Charles is retarded in reading approximately two and one-half years. A 
luajor factor contributing to this retardation would seem to be his limited 
vocabulary development. Methods and procedures for remediation have been 
discussed under the heading Intellectual . Attention must be given to his 
specific learning disability in the area of auditory perception. The use 
of the Kir k-Hegge-Kirk Drills should help Charles overcome his deficits 
in auditory perception and in sound blending. The classroom teacher should 
coordinate her work with the remedial teacher. It may be desirable 
init.ially for the classroom teacher to use the visual method of teaching 
reading since the usual methods of teaching phonics have evidently not 
been <iffective with this child. 

Charles is about two years retarded in arithmetic vdien one considers his 
mental age of 9-8. It would appear that the teacher has to start at his 
level of achievement in arithmetic fundamentals using as many concrete 
materials as possible to help him develop arithmetic concepts. Written 
problems are going to continue to give him difficulty until he acquires 
more advanced reading skills. 

Social and Emotional 

Success should have a marked bearing on his self-concept. Since he has 
been working markedly below grade level, feelings of inadequacy have been 
continually reinforced. In addition, he might be referred to the social 
worker for group work so he can obtain some insight into why his peers 
reject him. The teacher likely will wish to work with the parents on how 
they can help Charles feel better acdepted and appreciated at home. If 
possible, it would seem desirable for one of the parents to set aside a 
time to give Charles Individual atteniicn. This attention might be talking 
with him about a television program, about interesting happenings at school, 
assisting planning a picnic, etc. It would also be helpful for the parents 
to plan a program that would secure his peer acceptance such as inviting a 
classmate to dinner or to stay overnight. Since the family has a better 
house and furnishings than most of the classmates, Charles will need not 
feel embarrassed to ask a friend to his home. 
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John was found to be functioning within the average range of inteiiigence. 

He obtained a mental age of 7 years, 4 months on the Stanford-Btnet 
Intelligence Scale. This was roughly commensurate with his chronological 
age at that time of 7 years, 2 months, and gave him an IQ score of 104. 

On the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, John attained r Verbal 
IQ score of 94, a Performance IQ score of 103, and a Full Scale IQ of 98. 
John's vocabulary and language scores were somewhat low for his chronological 
age and his fund of general information seemed limited. These deficits 
in intellectual development appeared to be a reflection of John's deprived 
experiential background. It was observed that his reasoning ability was 
fairly good, but he had some difficulty where long sequences of events 
were involved. His ability to discriminate likenesses and differences 
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generalize from similar situations was found to be fairly well developed. 

He was able to deal with abstract concepts at a rather elementary level. 

In general, it appeared that John could function much mofe effectively in 
those situations where he can see and manipulate concrete objects in his 
learning and respond in a motoric fashion. John's effectiveness in 
intellectual endeavors seemed to depend on the degree of structure he 
was provided. He experienced some difficulty on tasks requiring divergent 
type thinking which might have been expected on the basis of his need for 
structure. 

On the Stanford Achievement Test, John attained the following grade scores: 
Word Meaning, 1.7; Paragraph Meaning, 1.8; Vocabulary, 1.5; Spelling, 1.1; 
Word Study Skills, 1.8; Arithmetic, 1.5. In general, his level of achieve- 
ment indicated that he is educationally retarded and can expect to experience 
difficulty in coping with second grade academic requirements. His performance 
on the arithmetic subtest of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
suggested that the grade score he obtained on the Stanford Achievement Test 
is somewhat depressed, however. 

Although John manifests no overt indications of social or emotional 
maladjustment at the time of testing, teacher reports, the child's 
responses to projective techniques, and contradictory statements made by 
the parents in describing his behavior suggest the presence of itjnderlying 
difficulties. John is able to present a facade of passivity and con- 
formity, particularly in the presence of adults and when he is not placed 
under pressure. His tolerance for frustration, however, is quite low 
and he is likely to react in an aggressive manner when he finds himself 
in a situation with which he feels unable to handle. 

John's responses to projective tests indicate that he finds his total 
environment quite threatening; this would include his relations with 
parents, peers, and teachers. His major defense against such threats appears 
to be one of projecting blame on others. His feelings of inferiority are 
such that it is too threatening for him to allow blame or criticism to fall 
upon him. John is unable to take the responsibility for anything that, will 
cast a negative reflection on him. 

II. Recommended Educational ProRramnd.ng 

The psycho-educational study suggests that JOk 's intellectual functioning 
has not developed to the optimum because of cultural factors. His diffi- 
culties are further compounded by a weak ego development which prevents 
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him from coming to grips with his shortcomings. The indications are that he 
would benefit from a program that would take into consideration his 
specific learning deficits and his social and emotional problems. 

Intellectual and Psvcholinquistic Abilities 

John has a marked vocabulary deficit and has a limited fund of general 
information. The school should make an all out effort to broaden his 
actual experlental background. It would appear that he needs to broaden 
his horizons by being tak«n on field trips into the comnunity. Filins and 
film strips j picture magazines, and Illustrated books should provide him 
with various eKperiences which will add to his fund of knowledge. It will 
be necessary, of course ^ for the teacher and parents to guide these 
activities so that he can fully profit from them. Much discussion should 
take place. He should be helped to see relationships and to. draw con- 
clusions. To protect John from being overwhelmed by these experiences, 
the teacher and/or parents must provide him with maximum structural 
preparation before introducing new experiences and concepts that are 
foreign to him. To further insure learning and to make the learning 
experience as vivid and meaningful as possible, it is in5)ortant that 
follow-up activities be provided. These follow-up activities could be 
discussions of what has transpired; cooperatively written stories 
appropriate to the activity; a bulletin board display of pictures taken 
during the field trip with labels; role playing; collection of pictures 
in a scrap book pertaining to an anticipated activity; illustrated word 
dictionary book, and the like. 

Achievement: 



John's reading difficulties are confounded by his vocabulary deficit. He 
was poorly prepared to grasp the initial reading concepts \diich were so 
foreign to his experiential background. The teacher needs to make sure 
that all concepts presented in the basic reading materials are understood 
and assimilated by him. Use of concrete experiences and manipulative 
materials should help him grasp the concepts so that reading has meaning 
for him. In so far as possible, reading sessions should be of short 
duration and assignments clearly understood and limited to insure conq>letion 
of the task. It should be emphasized that John must be held responsible 
for successful completion of assignments. Successes should be accompanied 
by copious praise and other positive reinforcement. 

The parents should be encouraged to give him responsibilities at home 
in keeping with his readiness and reward him for carrying through with such 
responsibilities. At first he might only be required to set the table 
or such other simple household tasks. 

Although group administered test, scores suggest an arithmetic deficit, 
this was contra-indicated by John's performance on individually administered 
tests. Discrepancies in test performance may reflect difficulty in 
working in a group without close structured supervision. 

Social and Emotional 

John's social and emotional difficulties seem to reflect a basic immaturity 
suggestive of questionable child rearing practices stemming from over- 
crowded living situations and lack of guidance and understanding on the 
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part ot the parents. The parents should be encouraged to spend more 
time with John* In addition to what has been suggested, the parents 
should be encouraged to convey to John their interest in his school 
achievement by talking with him about school, looking with him at the 
papers he brings heme, supervising any homework he might have such as 
learning spelling words, reviewing addition and subtraction facts, and 
listening to him read. Ihis will have to be done consistently, 
accon^anied by rewards for accomplishments. 

The importance of structuring John's classroom activities to insure 
completion and success should be re>en^)hasized. Plotting his progress 
with John may be an additional Incentive for him to put forth more 
effort. The teacher shouXvl work with the mother to insure consistency 
of treatment between home and school. 
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ClKiPTER VIII 



SUMMARY AND IMH.ICATIONS 



Problem 

Hever in the, history of nAnklfid have we been more concerned aloyt develop- 
ing the talents of our human resources. At the same tine we recognize 
that within n segment of our population, the culturally disadvantaged, a 
vast reservof.r of potential talent is not being fully cultivated. This is 
particularly disarming when one considers the increased demand for highly 
skilled andjfciighly educated individuals needed to meet the demands in today s 
society. 

One possibl#- solution of coping with manpower shortages in highly critical 
areas Is to identify and devise educational programs which will enable 
cultural ly-d5.sadvantaged children of higher potential to raise their level 
of funcblo^ng to the point uhere they can make optimal contributions to 
society. 

The primaiiy purpose of this study was to investigate the strengths and 
weaknesses of culturally disadvantaged children through an Intensive 
psycho-educational diagnosis so as to enable educators to design an edu- 
cational program that would enhance the Intellectual functioning of 
cultural^ly disadvantaged children of higher potential. 

i To preesnt a description of culturally disadvantaged children with higher 
potential, the data obtained from this study was presented involves : (1) 
a statistical analysis of data obtained on Intelligence, creativity, 
psychollnguistic abilities, achievement and social and emotional develop^nt, 
and (2) incorporation of the data in a discussion utilizing the case study 
approach. 

Organization of the Study 

The subjects for this investigation were drawn from grades kindergarten 
through 6 of six elementary schools that have a high percentage of culturally 
disadvantaged children. The total population of these schools was 2100. ^ 

Of these children 14G0 were culturally disadvantaged according to Warner s 
Scale ratings of fathers* occupation and condition of housing. 

A total c£ 560 children, or the top 40 per cent of the subjects, accoruxug 
to scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity, were referred for 
final screenings. Each of these children was administered the Stanford- 
Binet, Form L-M Intelligence Scale. Since there was an obvious relationship 
betvTeen the Stanford-Blnet IQ, socio-economic status, and racial origin, of 
the children, candidates were stratified by socio-economic level, racial 
origin, sex and chronological age. The top 20 per cent of the children in 
each group according to Intellectual ability were then selected for place- 
ment in the project. Two-hundred and eighty children met all of the criteria. 
Due to population mobility and other factors, the above number was reduced to 
232. 
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An Initial analysis of the characteristics of the subjects indicated that 
there was a significant positive relationship between grade placement and 
socio*-ec.ono 0 lc status* Evaluation of the relationship revealed that through 
some sampling artifact or unidentified trend in the total population, the 
population of upper-lower to lower-lower children in the upper grades was 
larger than the comparable proportion in the lower grades* A smoothed pro- 
portionate random sample of subjects was subsequently selected to control 
for this factor. Two-hundred and three subject constituted the proportionate 

samole. 

« — » 

Methods of Appraisal 

The I960 Stanford-Blnet Intelligence Test, Wechsler Intelligence Scale, for 
Children and Primary Mental Abilities tests were used to assess the in- 
tellectual functioning of the subject involved in this study. These three 
measures were administered to assess the subjects* intellectual functioning 
and to facilitate Identification of cognitive strengths and weaknesses both 
with respect to individuals and to the group as a whole* 

Psycholinguistic abilities were measured using the experimental edition of 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (McCarthy and Kirk, 1961)* 
Because of the celling effect, a statistical analysis was feasible only with 
those scores obtained by first grade subjects* 

Appropriate levels of the Stanford Achievement Tests and Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills were administered to determine achievement levels of the sub- 
jects in the various academic areas* The Stanford Achievement Test battery 
was administered to all subjects with the exception of the kindergarten pupils, 
and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were given to subjects in grades four, 
five and six. Individual subtests were analyzed only for the portion of the 
total group under study for which they were appropriate on the basis of grade 
placement* 

A test of creativity (unpublished) devised by Torrance and adapted for 
the Demonstration Project for Gifted Youth (Urbana, Illinois, 1963) was 
used in an attempt to assess the development of those constructs believed 
important to ’’creative** thinking* Scores on this instrument provide quanti- 
tative measures of Fluency, Elaborateness, Originality and Flexibility, 

To determine the child's perception of his parents* attitudes, a simplified 
form of the Perceived Parent Attitude Scale (Ausuhel, 1954) was administered, 

A scale to m^^asure the child’s perception of teacher attitudes was also 
given* The Perceived Teacher Attitude Scale was derived from Ausubel s 
Parent Attitude Scale, with appropriate changes and modifications* To de- 
termine the subjects* perceptions regarding peer acceptance-rejection, 50 
items sampling this area were selected from the California Test of Person- 
ality* After appropriate modifications and changes to guard against response 
set, these 50 itesKS were arranged serially in a Perceived Peer Relationship 
Scale* 

The Parental Attitudes Research Instrument (PARI) (Schaefer and Bell, 1955) 
was administered to the mothers and fathers of the children in this study to 
obtain informaf*on of parent attitudes* The 110 items, according to an 
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analysis made by Zuckexman, Barrett, Monashkin, and Norton (1958), 
measure three vectors of parent attitudes! Authoritariaa-Control, Hostile r 
Rejecting and Democratic. 

As a means of assessing the subjects* reaction to frustration, the 
ohitdren*8 Form of the Rosenzwe'ig Picture Frustration Study was utilized. 
Scores obtained from this test are classified in accordance to direction of 
aggression (Extra-Punitivcaess, Ir**ro-Punitiveness and Impunitlveness) 
and reaction (Obstacla-Dominance, Ego-Defense, and Need Fer\sistance) • 

*1 Am A. *1 M M A* M -ak. A* J mm, mm. Jt 0m mm mm_ «« X mm mm ^m mm mm mm mm. Xm mm 
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sentence completion test and structured interview. Other personality in- 
struments were administered as needed at the discretion of the examining 
psychologist. These data were utilized in the case studies. 

Data Alaalysis 

A variety of statistical procedures were used to analyze the data. Basic 
references for the procedures are Lindquist (1953) and Walker and Lev (1953) . 
When appropriate, the necessary assumptions underlying each statistical . 
treatment were taken into consideration during the analysis. For the purpose 
of consistency and clarity, the .05 level of significance was adopted and 
has been reported throughout, even though in many instances differences were 
significant well beyond the .001 level. According to this procedure, all 
statements which indicate statistically significant findings should be under- 
stood as meaning beyond the .05 level. 

Reoulto 

A summary of the major findings of this study are organized into five general 
areas: Intellectual Abilities, Creativity, Psychol inguistic Abilities, 
Academic Attainment and Social ahd^Emotional Factors. 



Summary of Findings 

The major findings of this study are summarized under the appropriate headings 
as follows: 



Intellectual Abilities 

1. Culturally disadvantaged pupils of higher potential (upper 20 
per cent of their subgroup) scored at a markedly lower level on 
both group and individual measures of intelligence than the 
upper 20 per cent of the standardization groups. 

2, Even though all children were of low socio-economic status, it 
was found that there was a direct relationship between scores 
on the measures of Intelligence and socio-economic status. 
Children from the lower- lower socio-economic group scored signi- 
ficantly lower than children from the upper- lower socio-economic 
group. 
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3. Contrary to popular opinion the culturally disadvantaged 
children in this study manifested no difference between the 
scores on the performance scale and on the verbal scale of the WISC. 

4. Among the WISC subscales, the subjects attained their highest 
scores on Similarities, their next highest scores on Arith- 
metic and Picture Completion, and their lowest scores on 
Block Design and the Object Assembly subtests. 

5. On thu FMA subscales, the subjects scored highest on the 
Verbal subscale and lowest on Space. 

6. Contrary to previous studies, the intelligence quotients of 
these subjects either remained the same or improved with in- 
creased chronological age. Increases or improvement with age 
was noted in the Vocabulary and Picture Arrangement areas ^diich 
it is believed reflects the effects of schooling* 

7. Although there was some confounding with socio-economic status, 
Negroid children attained lower scores on measures of intellect- 
ual ability than did Caucasian children. 

8. There were no significant relationships found betwen sex and 
subtests of intellectual abilitie s with the exception that 
girls scored higher on the Vocabulary scale of the WISC and 
boys scored higher on Coding. 

Creativity 

1. Within this restricted subject population, only one of the 
Creativity scores (Elaborateness) was found to be related to 
differences in socio-economic status. 

2. No significant differences in scores on measuires of Creativity 
were found with respect to race. 

3. For the subjects in this study, growth in Creativity was 
arrested or declined at the second to third grade levels 
with recovery at the third to fourth grade levels in the 
Fluency, Flexibility and Originality areas. Elaborateness 
scores, on the other hand, attained a peak at the third grade 
level followed by a significant drop to a relatively constant 
lower level through the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

4. No significant differences were found on scores of Creativity 
measures with respect to sex. 

5. Although there were no significant relationships between 
measures of Creativity and the Stanford-Binet IQ's, signi- 
ficant relationships were obtained between Creativity factors 
and the WISC Verbal IQ*s, WISC Performance IQ's and WISC 
Total IQ's. Vocabulary and Picture Arrangement subtests of • 
the Wise were related to all Creativity subscales. 
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In the achievement area, significant relationships were found 
only between Stanford Achievement Word Meaning scores and 
Stanford Achievement Paragraph Meaning scores and the Flexi- 
bility scale. 



Psychol inguls tic Abilities 

The subjects were markedly below expectancy on all nine 
subscales of the ITPA when compared with expectancies es- 
tablished by the upper 20 per cent of the norm group. 

These children were also significantly below the Stanford- 
Binet mental age expectancy in Motor Encoding, Visual 
Motor Association, Visual Motor Sequential and Auditory 
Vocal Automatic subscales. 

Determination of strengths and weaknesses of the subjects 
was differentially related to the scoring method utilized 
(language ages or standard scores). After considering 
various aspects including the relationships between these 
two methods, it was determined that the subjects had 
strengths in the Visual Decoding and Vocal Encoding areas, 
neutral or mid- functioning in the Auditory Vocal Association, 
Auditory Vocal Sequential and Auditory Decoding areas and 
weaknesses in the Auditory Vocal Automatic, Visual Motor 
Association, Visual Motor Sequential and Motor Encoding areas. 
Thus, there is differential development in psycholinguist ic 
abilities that appears to be both statistically and edu- 
cationally significant. 

Significant relationships were found between socio-economic 
status and Auditory Vocal Association and Visual Motor Se- 
quential subtests. A partial correlation holding race con- 
stant revealed that these relationships were probably a 
function of race rather than SES and thus there was no demon- 
strated relationship betw^ien the SES and ITPA subscales with- 
in this restricted sample. 

There was a significant relationship between race and Audtiory 
Vocal Association, Visual Motor Sequential, and Visual Motor 
Association such that Caucasian children attained better 
scores in these areas. 

Although it was hypothesized that there would be a relationship 
between sex and the ITPA subtests, this belief was not upheld. 
Differential functioning associated with both race and sex may 
have interacted to *'wash out" any relationship. 

Relationships were demonstrated between the Stanford-Binet, 

Wise Verbal, WISC Performance, and WISC Total IQ and the 
Auditory Vocal Automatic, Auditory Vocal Association and 
Auditory Decoding subtests. The ITPA is related differentially 
to the WISC subscales such that a few of the ITPA* scbscales 
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tap areas that are measured by the I<?XSC subscales while 
others assess areas different from those measured by the 
WlSC.ii 









Academic Attainment 



1 . 



A relationship was found between socio-economic status and 
scores on the vocabulary subtest of the Stanford-Achievement 

Test such that children of lower- lower socio-economic status 
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2. Children of upper- lower socio-economic status achieved highest 
in the areas of Spelling, Word Meaning and A.ithmetic Concepts 
on the Stanford-Achievement Test. Areas of weakness were in 
Language and Arithmetic Computation. 



3. Children of uppur- lower socio-economic status .were achieving 
on the Stanford Achievement Tests from three-fourths to one 
year below mental age expectancies in all areas except Spell- 
ing. 

4. On the Stanford Achievement Tests children of lower-lower 
socio-economic status scored highest on the Arithmetic Con- 
cepts subtest and lowest on the Paragraph Meaning subtest. 



5. Children from the lower- lower socio-economic group were 
found to be achieving on the Stanford-Achievement Test from 
.70 to 1.1 years below mental expectancy in all areas except 
Arithmetic Concepts. 

6. On the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders attained highest scores on the Capitalization subtest. 
Areas of weakness were on the Punctuation, Arithmetic Problem 
Solving and Map Reading subtests. Also, achievement in the 
work-study areas was found to be significantly lower than the 
average achievement on other subscales. 

7. Fourth, fifth and sixth grade children were found to be 
achieving significantly below expectancy on all subtests of 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills except Capitalization. 

8. Children of lower socio-economic status and of Negro origin 
achieved as well as similar children of Caucasian origin. 

9. Girls scored higher than boys on the Spelling and Arithmetic 
Computation subtests of the Stanford Achievement Tests. On 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, girls scored higher than boys 
on the Comprehension, Spelling, Capitalization, Punctuation, 
Usage, Graphs and References subtests. 

10. Significant relationships were found between the Stanford- 

Binet, WISC Verbal and ifISC Full Scale scores and all achieve- 
ment test subscales. Furthermore, NISC Performance IQ*s were 




significantly related to all achievement test subscores 
except one. The highest relationship between achievement 
test scores and IQ was found with the WlSC Verbal Scale. 

Social and Emtoional Factors 

Subjects* Perception of Attitudes of Others 

1. Even though all children were of low socio-economic status, 
it was found that there was a direct relationship between 
measures of peer acceptance and socio-economic status. 

Children from the lower- lower socio-economic group perceived 
themselves as less well accepted by peers than did children 
of upper- lower socio-economic status. 

Childfen of upper-lower socio-economic status perceived 
their parents as more accepting than did children of lower* 
lower socio-economic status. 

3. Contrary to the usual findings, these culturally disadvantaged 
children of higher potential seemed to improve their attitudes 
toward teachers during the first six years in school. 

4. There is no relationship between socio-economic status within 
this restricted sample and the child *s perception of his 
teacher as accepting and valuing him. 

5. Negro children feel that they are not as well accepted by 
their peers and parents as do Caucasian children. 

6. Subjects of higher ability were found to perceive their peers 
and parents as more accepting than subjects of Icwer ability. 

7. Children who perceive their parents as more accepting and in- 
trinsically valuing, achieve better in school. 

8. Children who perceive themselves as more accepted and in- 
trinsically valued by parents do better on achievement tests. 
Although no relationship was found between perceived teacher 
attitudes and the Stanford Achievement Tests scores, there 
were significant relationships between perceived teacher 
attitudes and scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. Only 
minimal support was obtained for the expected relationship 
between perceived attitudes of peers and achievement. 

9. Children who perceived : their teachers as more accepting and 
intrinsically valuing do better on achievement tests administWed 
by the teacher. 

Attitudes of Parents 

1. Limited support was found for the hypothesis that positive 
parent attitudes enhance the achievement of subjects of this 
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study. Authoritative attitudes of mothers apparently have 
their greatest detrimental effect on younger children. As 
a child grows older and becomes more independent, parental 
influences tend to decrease and the influence of teachers 
and of curricular offerings may increase. 

2. The findings of this study provide no support for the 
h]^othesis that the attitudes of the parents as measured 
by the PARI are related to the creativity of children. 

^0 XAV/O w*. w»»w 

be related to perceived peer rejection. For the population 
studied, it would appear that rejection on the part of the 
father has a detrimental effect on perceived peer acceptance. 
There was limited evidence that hostile attitudes of 
fathers was related to the child's perception that the 
teacher did not intrinsically value him. No significant 
relationships were found between parents* attitudes and 
the children’s perception of his peers. 

5. Hostile-Rejecting attitudes on the part of the parents 

result in the child utilizing less positive ways of coping 
with frustration. 

5. When the effects of racial group m^ership are held con- 
stant, there was a significant relationship between socio- 
economic level and the Hostile-Rejecting attitudes of 
mothers but not with the Hostile-Rejecting attitudes of 
fathers . 

6. Negro parents expressed more Authoritarian-Controlling 
attitudes toward their children than did Caucasian parents 
but were not more Hostile-Rejecting. 

Frustration 

1. Children who score higher than others on the Group Conformity 
Rating Scale of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study tend 
to perceive themselves as better accepted by peers, teachers 
and parents. In other words, the more the child responds to 
frustration in typical ways the more likely he is to perceive 
himself as being accepted by peers, teachers and parents. 

2. The older the child, the more likely he is to respond to 
frustration in typical ways. The yoimger the child the more 
likely he is to react to frustration in Extrapunitive ways. 

3. The Extrapunitive child feels less well accepted by his 

peers and parents and less intrinsically valued by his parents. 

V 

4. The Extrapunitive child does less well in Arithmetic Compu- 
tation and Paragraph Meaning on the Stanford Achievement Tests. 









5. 


Extrapunltive children tend to be of lower socio-economic 
status and come from homes where mothers are Hostile-Rejecting. 


6. 


The Intrapunitive child is likely to achieve at a hi^er 
level than his peers. 


7. 


The Intrapunitive child perceives himself as better accepted 
and intrinsically valued by his teachers. 


8. 


Intrapunitive children tend to come from families where the 
mother is less Hostile-Rejecting in her attitudes toward 
child rearing than mothers whose children react to frustration 
in other ways. 


9. 


Intrapunitive children tend to come from upper-lower socio- 
economic backS^^u^^and have mothers whose attitudes toward 
child rearing are not Hostile-Rhjecting. 


10. 


Impunitive children tend to score higher on creativity scales 
than those children who respond to frustration in other fashions. 


ii. 


As a child grows older, his responses to frustration are likely 
to become more impunitive in nature. 


12. 


Children who are Keed-Persistent in their response to fru- 
stration are likely to perceive themselves as intrinsically 
valued by teachers and tend to come from homes where mothers 
are not Hostile-Rejecting. 


13. 


Need-Persistent children appear to do better on tasks where 
success and failure are readi.ly evident. 


14. 


The Obstacle-Dominance Scale appears to measure aspects of 
behavior other than those dealth with in this study. 


15. 


Ego-Defensive children are likely to perceive themselves as 
less well accepted by peers and less intrinsically valued 
by teachers. 


16. 


The Ego-Defensive subjects are likely to come from homes where 
both the mother and the father are Hostile-Rejecting in child 
rearing attitudes. 



Implications 

A summary of the implications derived from the major findings of 
this study are organized into five general areas: Intellectual Al>llities, 

Creativity, Psycho linguistic Abilities, Academic Attainment, and Social and 
Emotional Factors. 
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Intellectual Abilities 



Since it vas found that cnlturally disadvantaged children of 
hi^ potential (upper 20 per cent of their subgroup) scored 
at a markedly lower level on both group and individual measures 
of intelligence than the upper 20 per cent of the standardization 
group, it would appear that the cultural deprivation experienced 
by these children is depressing their intellectual functioning. 

If this be so, then, schools should make an all out effort to 
provide the necessary introvention to compensate for the lack 
of intellectual stimulation provided in the home and 
borhood environment and thus insure mora optimal development 
of these children. 

The most advantageous age for intervention to take place has 
not yet been determined, however, the findings of this study 
indicate that the subjects were already deficient at age five 

and thus intervention should take place at least by age five, 
if not sooner. These findings suggest that a preschool com- 
pensatory program for disadvantaged children perhaps as young 
as two to three years. of age even, is a responsibility that, 
public schools . should seriously consider assuming, on a year- 
round basis. 

If the findings of current research on disadvantaged infants 
(Kirk, 1965) indicate that it is even more advantageous to 
work with disadvantaged children and their parents below the 
age of two, it would seem worth the expenditure of funds for 
some agency or institution to provide such services. Such 
services to very young disadvantaged children might well be 
the best strategy to win the war against poverty. 

An important finding of this study indicates that the lower 
the socio-economic level the lower the intelligence scores 
of the children thus adding support to the belief that 
factors associated with socio-economic status have a bear- 
ing on intellectual development. This knowledge suggests 
that an instructional program to help disadvantaged children 
accelerate their rate of mental growth has to be differential 
in nature. Teachers need to know the specific weaknesses and 
strengths of each child’s intellectual functioning so that 
compensatory and remedial programs can be provided to help 
each child ameliorate his specific weaknesses. 

Teachers then, of disadvantaged children need the services 
of school psychologists to help them assess the learning 
problems of these children as a group and on an individual 
basis to help them delineate areas of weaknesses in intellectual 
functioning that require remediation. 




It would also seem necessary for teachers of these children 
to have formal training to help them better understand the 
relationship between cultural deprivation and intellectual 
development and to acquire improved methods and techniques 
f^^r working with this type of child. 



3. In this study the subjects scored lowest on certain perfor- 
mance as compared with verbal scales. This finding seems 
to Imply that a compensatory program should focus not only 
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but must also emphasise performance skills. It mlg^it well be 
that there is a decided gap in the sensorl motbr development 
of these children which is Important to intellectual develop- 
ment and that a compensatory program should combine both per- 
formance and verbal activities to accelerate mental growth. 

In other words, raising the level of these children on per- 
formance tasks may in turn raise their level of functioning 
on verbal tasks. 



4. Contrary to the findings of other studies which indicate a 
decrease in IQ with age, the intelligence quotients of these 
subjects either remained the same or improved sli^tly with 
increased chronological age. These findings suggest that the 
school is providing an environment which prevents any decrease 
in the rate of mental growth of thuae children. Although 
the school may provide a somewhat more intellecutally stimu- 
lating environment than the home and neighborhood; still and 
all the school does not stimulate the development of these 
children to the point where they can function intellectually 
like the top 20 per cent of the population. One way in which 
the curriculum for these children may be beneficial would be 
to focus on helping them develop the essential skills of con- 
ceptualisation, language and perception. Providing cultural 
experiences which are lacking in low socio-economic environ- 
ments may also be important for intellectual development. 

The strengths and weaknesses of individual children as in- 
dicated by the sub test profiles can serve as guides to re- 
mediation. 



5. Although the girls scored hi^er as a group on the Vocabulary 
Scale of the WISC and the boys scored higher on Coding, the 
implication of these findings suggest that compensatory or 
remedial measures should take into account and provide for 
individual differences within a framework of an over-all 
curriculum desired to stimulate Intellectual functionings. 

5, If teachers are expected to concentrate on the individual child 
by helping him fill in the gaps in his intellectual development, 

the teacher-pupil ratio will need to be small. Necessary 
ancillary services such as the school psychologists, social 

workers, speech correct ionists and teachers of learning dis- 
abilities should be provided, so that problems interf erring 
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with intellectual functioning can be identified and dealt with in 
order that the teacher can be helped to gain the insight necessary 
to design an adequate program for each child. 
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7, The school system should provide an adequate budget for such 
a program so that materials of instruction designed to help 
children develop cognitive skills can be made readily available 
to the teacher. Likewise, gaps in experiences which are often 
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in through carefully selected and planned first hand experiences 
such as field trips. 



Creativity 

1. Although no comparisons could be made between children of varying 
socio-economic levels because of the design of this study, many of 
the subjects were able to attain scores on measures of creativity 
that were considered to be educationally and functionally signifi- 
cant. Others, manifested some, but not highly creative behavior, 
which suggests that they have potential that has been marred by 
deprivation. 

2* The developmental pattern of creative thinking, from grade level 
to grade level, is similar to that found in other studies. It 
would appear that activities designed to foster the creative think- 
ing of children from other socio-economic levels might be useful 
for teaching these children. One caution that should be observed 
is that although the patterning by grade level was similar to pre- 
vious studies, dips seemed to occur earlier.- If creativity enhancr 
ing activities are to be adapted for use with disadvantaged children 
from activities developed for use with children from other socio- 
economic backgrounds, they have to be presented at an earlier age 
level. Also further investigation will probably reveal that specially 
designed activities and examples will be needed. 



Since these children appear to need creative activities in the class 
room, special training, either in service or academic, will need to 
be provided for the teachers ^o lack the necessary knowledge and 
skills. 

3. Since there is a relationship between creativity test scores and 
reading achievement, WISC Vocabulary and WISC Picture Arrangement, 
engaging children in verbally based creative activities might en- 
hance verbal academic performance. 
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Awareness of the fact that creativity scores are associated 
with verbal functioning and achievement chould prove useful 
to psychologists and counselors when attempting to identify 
children with potential for higher achievement. 

Psycholinguislie Abilities 

1. Tho 4=0* ft /;ninp*»n8ator'y or remedial nrop;ram in the 

psycholinguistic abilities assessed by the 

indicated by the fact that the subjects were markedly hetK^ 
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20 per cent of the standardization group. It may prove to 
be particularly advantageous if preschools for culturally 
disadvantaged provide educational programs with a strong 
emphasis on developing meaningful and appropriate psycholin- 
guistic skills. 

2. When using mental age to determine expected level of psycholi- 
guistic development, the subjects were found to be significantly 
below expectancy in the Motor Encoding, Visual Motor Association, 
Visu^^l Motor Sequential and Auditory Vocal Automatic areas. 

These findings would appear to infer that even more concen- 
trated remediation is needed in the above-mentioned areas. 

Special teachers might well focus on work in the above 

areas where the children seem to be particularly deficient. 



Since the Visual Decoding and Vocal Encoding areas seem to 
be strengths of these children in so far as psycholinguistic 
abilities arc concerned, any remedial program should use these 
strengths to build up weaknesses in the Auditory Vocal Auto- 
matic, Visual Mbtor Association, Visual Motor Sequential and 
Kotor Encoding areas. 

The above deficits infer the necessity for a reduced class load 
for the teachers and possibly special teachers to assist the 
classroom teachers in providing intensive remediation for in- 
dividual children. 



3. Findings indicate that Negro children attained lower scores on 
the Auditory Vocal Association, Visual Motor Sequential and 
Visual Motor Association tests than the Caucasian children. 
This suggests that even more remediation needs to be provided 
for the Nego children in these specific areas. 



4. It would appear that teachers need the help of school psychologists 
in determining the psycholinguistic strengths and weak??esse8 of 
these children. Likewise, psychologists can help the teacher 
plan remedial programs. In addition these teachers should, through 
formal course work and in-service training, acquire diagnostic 
skills so that they are more competent when providing the daily 
evaluations necessary to the planning of appropriate learning 
activities for these children. 
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Although the children’s functioning of the ITPA Is affected 
In vays, not yet fully understood, by cultural deprivation, 
this Instrument provides one means of determining the specific 
strengths and weaknesses of children In psychollngulstic 
areas not measured by conventional intelligence tests* 

Academic Attainment 



It must be recognized that these children are of higher 

ATf*! nor V t^lridir 
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mental ages. This is of particular concern since in all 
probability the mental age scores are also depressed by 
cultural factors. This finding suggests that the present 
educational offering are grossly inadequate In helping these 
children develop their potential. 



Since socio-economic status has such an impact on achievement 

educational programs must be designed to take into account 

the differences In children that are related to cultural factors. 



Although the WISC Verbal Scale may provide the best prediction 
of present classroom functioning, the Stanford-Blnet may provide 
a better estimate of potential functioning after an appropriate 
intervention program. 

If teachers are to fully utilize test findings they must be 
well grounded in test interpretation and be able to implement 
their interpretations by providing appropriate educational 
experiences for culturally disadvantaged children. 

These children were found to be particularly deficient in the 
work-study areas. Since work-study skills seem to be basic to 
independent study, the need for intensive upgrading of the 
current educational programs in this area Is evident. 

Hot only do girls do better than boys in areas where there is a 
relationship between sex and achievement, but also girls tend 
to manifest even greater superiority at the upper elementary 
levels; therefore, particular attention should be devoted to 
developing programs that more adequately meet the needs of boys. 

Perception of Attitudes of Others 

Since children who perceive themselves as being more accepted 
and intrinsically valued by parents tend to do better on achieve- 
ment tests, work with parents oriented toward helping them be- 
come more accepting and understanding should enhance the child s 
academic progress. 
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since there seems to j|>e a strong relationship between low 
socio-economic status and negative perception of parents, the 
need for intensive efforts to help lower socio-economic parents 
improve relationships with their children is indicated. Efforts 
might include such activities as Increased home-school contact 
by teachers, individual and group social service for parents, 
family couxiseling service, mass media presentations, adult edu- 
cation classes, parent volunteer work in the classroom. 



3 . 



Apparently these children develop a somewhat Improved attitude 
toward teachers during their elementary school attendance. 
Efforts should be made to enhance this trend and to capitalize 
on and reinforce these trends before they encounter the stiffer 
competition and more impersonal atmosphere of the secondary 
schools. 



4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



Experiences which lead to the development of an Improved self- 
image for Negro children seems to be very desirable in view 
of their tendency to believe that others do not accept them. 



Since there is a relationship between a positive perception 
of teachers and positive self growth, teachers should be selected 
who engender feelings of acceptance in their pupils so that pupils 
self- growth is enhanced. 



Activities should be developed which bring lower class children 
into positive relationships with their peers so as to promote 
improved peer relationships and subsequent positive perception 
of relationships with others. Cooperative projects, gwup 
counseling, extra-curricular activities may all contribute to 
the development of better peer relationships* 



Children of lower but still good ability tend to less self- 
confident in the relationship with others, hence will need ad 
tional support and encouragement. 



Attitudes of Parents 



1 . 



Since it appears that the Authoritarian attitudes of mothers 
have their greatest detrimental effect on young 
would seem that intensive work with mothers of younger chil 
to help them Improve their child rearing practices wou-.d have 
a beneficial effect on children such as those in this study. 

It would seem to be particularly important for the home and 
school to develop a close working relationship during the pre- 
school and early elementary school years of the child. Training 
courses for mothers to learn to be teacher assistance on a p 
basis might be one worthwhile approach to use. Mothers, nop 

fully through learning different ways of ««« 

should be able to transfer these learnings to handling their own 

children. 
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Althou^ there were no significant findings in regard to 
the attitude of parents as related to the creativity scores 
of the children, it might be that the attitude expressed 
by the parents during the interview was not related to the 
parents actual behavior. It is important that parents be 
helped to understand and behave in ways which encourage 
creative expression in their children. 



The finding that Hostile-Rejecting attitudes of the fathers! 
are related to poor interpersonal relationships such as re- 
flected in perceived peer reJeCtlOu ScciaD to iin^ly that some 
type of intensive service needs to be provided for fathers 
so that they can manifest greater acceptance of their children 
and thus enhance their growth of appropriate interpersonal 
perceptions in the children. Group and individual social caise 
work would seem to be fruitful approaches. It might also paove 
to be beneficial to solicit fathers to work a portion of their 
time in the classroom on a paid basis. To obtain the co- 
operation of the father in this and similar endeavors, it 
mi^t be well to seek the help of a leader or leaders in the 
Isnediate environment of the culturally disadvantaged who can 
exert some influence on the fathers to get th^ to cooperate 
with the school and community agencies. 



Another consideration is to employ more male teachers in 
schools made up largely of culturally disadvantaged children. 

If the male teacher is accepting of a child it may not be so 
damaging to him if his father rejects him. It should be noted • 
that all teachers of the children in this study were female. 



Since Hostile-Rejecting attitudes on the part of parents appear 
to result in less positive ways of handling frustration of the • 
child, the school and social agencies should develop effective 
innovations for helping these parents acquire improved child 
rearing practices# As the socio-economic level decreases, even 
more intensive work should be provided for the mothers of the 
more severely disadvantaged in that there was found a signi- 
ficant relationship between socio-economic status and Hostile- 
Rejecting attitudes of mothers. 

Another important Implication for the findings on parental 
attitudes is that the school is going to have to make provisions 
for more intensive work with parents. Additional social workers 
and psychologists seem to be a must to serve as consultants to 
teachers and to assist in the parent education-tprogram. 

Teachers should seemingly be released from their teaching 
duties a portion of their time so Chat they can work with parents. 
The budget should provide for substitutes for teachers so that 
released time for teachers is feasible. 



Since Hostile-Rejecting attitudes are a function of physical*: 
well being, adequate heusing and economic security as well as 
a learned method of interacting with others, changing the 
attitudes of the disadvantaged will involve the cooperative 
efforts of many agencies. 
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Reaction to Frustration 

!• Children who respond to frustration In typical ways tend to 
perceive themselves as better accepted than others by peers, 
parents and teachers. Atypical responses to frustration, 
partlcu7arly of an Extrapunitive nature, should seemingly 
be discouraged. Therapeutic measures should be designed 
to assess and ameloriate the causes of most Extrapunitive 
responses to frustration. 

2. Because the younger children are more inclined than older 
pupils to respond to frustration in an Extrapunitive manner, 
particular therapeutic attention should be given to lower grade 
pupils. Efforts should be designed to help the child over- 
come his tendency to consistently place the blame for ‘frustrat- 
ing experiences on others and help him assume responsibility 
for his actions. 

3. Since the Extrapunitive child feels less well accepted by 
peers and parents and less intrinsically valued by his parents, 
the need for intensive efforts to help these children to improve 
their social relationships is indicated. Efforts which center 
aroimd ameloriating this need would Include activities such as 
group and individual social work services, family counseling 
services and appropriate competitive activities. 

4. Because the Extrapunitive ^hild tends to achieve at a lower 
level than his peers in the tool subject areas of arithmetic 
computation and paragraph meaning, remediation in the above 
subjects seems needed. Such remediation might include the 
identification of the individual child's remedial needs, ad- 
justing his program to realisftic achievement levels, and 
structuring assignments to assure completion and success. 
Emphasis should be placed on helping the child assume re- 
sponsibility for the successful completion of learning tasks 
and providing profuse positive reinforcement for appropriate 
behavior. The most effective modes of reinforcement will, of 
course, depend on what is important to the individual child. 

5. Since Extrapunitive children tend to be of lower socio-economic 
status and come from homes where mothers are Hostile-Rejecting 
Intensive efforts to help parent-child relationships is indi- 
cated. Family counseling, social work services, family living 
courses for both pupils and their parents, and parent volunteer 
work in the school sett;ing may be appropriate means of improving 
relationships. 

6. The Intropunitive child is likely to achieve at a higher level 
than his peers, perceive himself as better accepted and in- 
trinsically valued by teachers and come from families where the 
mother is less Hostile-Rejecting in her attitudes toward child 
rearing. It would appear, therefore, that efforts should be 
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made to foster within culturally disadvantaged pupils of 
higher potential a reallsitlc acceptance of responsibility 
for failure and frustration. Well structured school programs 
emphasizing the assumption, of self-direction and responsibility 
combined with group and individual social work services may 
prove beneficial. 

7. The Need Persistent child does better on those tasks where 
success or failure is readily evident, consetjuently immediate 
'*feed back** through which mistakes are clearly delineated, 
constructive criticism is offered and an opportunity to 
correct errors is provided seems to offer the greatest opportu- 
nity for success. 

8. Although a certain amount of defensive behavior in the face 
of frustration is acceptable, children who are extremely Ego 
Defensive tend to perceive themselves as less well accepted 
by peers, as less intrinsically valued by teachers and come 
from homes where both the father and mother manifest Hostile- 
Rejecting child rearing attitudes. It would appear desirable 
therefore, to provide the **over- defensive'* child with strong 
emotional support so that he can give up his inappropriate 
defenses. This may involve work of a therapeutic nature with 
the parents and/or the child but positive efforts of teachers 
and others can be vexy «f€«ctlve. 

Needed Research 



The needed research derived from the major findings of tiii.^ - 

summarized under the appropriate headings as follows : 

Intellectual Abilities 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



Researchers should be concerned with developing and testing 
various educational approaches for raising the level of function- 
ing of culturally disadvantaged children with higher potential. 
For example, an experimental curriculum based on the findings 
of a comprehensive assessment of psycho-educational function ng 
evaluated on a carefully controlled research basis is one 
approach that merits consideration. 



niete is a crucial need for the development of 

ire more sensitive to assessing the intellectual a . . 

culturally disadvantaged children, especially those with highe 

potential. 



More research needs to be conducted with culturally disadvantaged 
children to determine the most strategic age for inte^ent on 
to take place relative to increasing the rate of intellectual 
development. Various approaches, particularly at the preschool 
level, need to be developed and compared on a research basis. 



-< 
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Additloiud research needs to be conducted to determine the most 
effective and efficient ways of identifying potentially gifted 
children among the culturally disadvantaged. 

Research also needs to be conducted In the area of parent 
education to determine how best parents tnay be helped to 
facilitate the Intellectual growth of their children. 

Since one of the major deficits in intellectual functioning^ 
of these children seems to be in the area of visual perception, 
studies should be designed to test the efficacy of various 
approaches for improving the perceptual skills of these children. 

In-service and formal training program for teachers should 
be evaluated on a research basis to determine their effective- 
ness In accelerating the Intellectual growth of culturally 
disadvantaged children. 



Creativity 

Development of tests of creativity that provide fndentificatlon 
and valid assessment of creative potential of the culturally 
disadvantaged are needed. 

School programs specifically designed to foster creative ex* 
presslon among the culturally disadvantaged, especially those 
with higher potential, should also be designed and evaluated. 

Specific child rearing practices and cultural influences which 
foster the development of creative expression among the culturally 
disadvantaged need to be Identified and studied* Programs for 
parents designed to help them encourage the creative endeavors 
of their children need to be designed, initiated and evaluated, 

Psychollngulstlc Abilities 

Additional studies should be initiated using instruments 
such as the ITPA for determining language and communication 
strenths and weaknesses of culturally disadvantaged children. 
Individual and group remedial programs based on these f indlng- 
ings should also be developed and tested on a research basis* 

There is a need for additional research to determine cultural 
effects on the development of psycho- linguistic abilities of 
the culturally disadvantaged. 

There Is a need for the construction of instruments designed 
to make a more sensitive assessment of the culturally dis- 
advantaged child *s development in the psycholinguist ic areas. 



4. A wothwhlle stajdy might be one that concerns itself viith the 
extent to which teachers can be trained to be better diagnosti 
clans and innovators of remedial programs. 



Academic Attainments 

1. Since these children were achieving at a level 

below their mental age» researchers ghouxd concern theMelves 
tffith tafttlne different approaches for raising the l^vei of 
achievement''of these children. Experimental curricula otter- 
inge including parent involvement, in-service training of 
teachers, impact of ancillary services, . 

community agencies and selection of teachers are some of the 
Important areas that lend themselves to future research. 

2. The development and evaluation of teacher 

geared to prepare teachers for working with the cul^r«.*Ay 
disadvantaged child with higher ability is a crucial need. 

3. Particular emphasis needs to be focused on the relationships 
of cultural factors and the achievement of boys in that 
culturally disadvantaged girls of higher potential achieve 
at a higher level than boys from the same socio-ccono^c 
level. Specific areas to be researched seemingly vould 
include factors such as motivation, self-concept, relation- 
ships to parents and to peers, impact of community factors 
and aspirations as they relate to sex. 

4. More intensive studies of the cumulative effects of cultural 
deprivation on achievement as well as 

needed. Particular emphasis should be placed on ceitain tran- 
sitional periods such as that of moving from the elc^ntary 
level to junior high and from the junior high to high school. 

5. More longitudinal studies need to be conducted to detemdne the 

effects of various preschool training progr^ ^ «?w®h^notentia I 
achievement of culturally disadvantaged children of high potential, 



Social and Emotional Factors 



Perception of Others 



1 . 



2 . 



Additional research needs to be conducted on the effects of 
teacher personality on the child’s school adjustment. 



he extent to ^ich various approaches to parent educatira 
an change the perception of the child s attitudes of his 
parents seems to be woith consideration. 
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3. Assessment of the effects of various teaching methodology 
on the child’s perception of his relationship with others 
is also an area that needs further investigation# 

4. More percise instruments for assessing the child’s perception 
of his relationship with others are needed. 

Attitude of Parents 

1. Innovative methods for working with parents of culturally 
disadvantaged children need to be designed and evaluated. 

2 There is a crucial need for development of more adequate 

scales for assessing the attitudes and child rearing practices 
of the parents of the culturally disadvantaged. 

3 ^ studies should be conducted to determine the effects 

of various child rearing practices on the development of 
the culturally disadvantaged child as reflected in areas 
such as creativity. Intellectual functioning, achievement 
and social and emotional adjustment. 

4. Studies should evalute the effects of various types of in- 
centives used to elicit the cooperation of parents of 
culturally disadvantaged children. 

Frustration 

1. Researchers should assess the effects of various educational 
programs, child rearing practices and environmental Influences 
on the personality development of culturally disadvantaged 
children. 

2. Attention should also be given to the development of instru- 
ments designed to assess personality components of culturally 
disadvantaged children. 
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